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PREFACE. 


The Grammar now offered to the public was beguh 
in India many years ago; but its progress was so re- 
tarded by illness, press of official work, and other 
causes, that on my return to England about eighteen 
months ago, scarcely a third of it was in a form ready 
for the press. 

It owes its origin to certain Indian friends, whose 
arguments, backed by the results of my own reading 
and observation, led me to conclude — (1) that, much as 
had been achieved in the field of Urdu Grammar by 
Europeans (and especially by Englishmen), that field had 
not been so thoroughly worked but that a great deal 
more might be won from it; (2) that no small portion 
of the work which had been done was of a kind that 
afforded room for improvement. 

In justification of the first of these opinions, I would 
refer my readers to the large quantity of what is be- 
lieved to bo absolutely neAV matter that is to be found 
in almost every part of this work, and especially in the 
sections which treat of — (1) gender; (2) numerals; (3) 
Persian and Arabic constructions; (4) causal verbs; (5) 
compound verbs ; (6) particles ; (7 ) derivation of words ; 
and in almost every chapter of the Syntax. In support 
of the second, I would point to the sections which treat 
of the construction — (1) of verbs and adjectives in con- 
nection with the broken plurals of the Arabic; (2) of 
nominal and frequentative verbs; (3) of the accusative 
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case ; (4) of predicative adjectives in construction with 
factitive verbs ; (5) of the participles ; and also to the 
^sections which notice the different uses of the frag- 
mentary verbs hai and tha, and the tenses of the sub- 
junctive mood. In respect of some of those, the views 
propounded are so directly opposed to those maintained 
by preceding grammarians, that I have felt constrained 
to support them by foot-notes, remarks, citations from 
native grammars, and the opinions of native scholars; 
and thus the work has to some extent assumed a 
polemical character, for which I consider that some 
apology is due. This I offer the more readily, as I am 
conscious of being actuated by no motive beyond the 
simple desire to establish what, supported by the best 
native authorities, I hold to be correct views of the 
constructions in question. 

Besides the additions and changes referred to above, 
I may also, I believe, claim to have succeeded in re- 
ducing to rule some constructions which have hitherto 
been regarded as arbitrary. And here I may be per- 
mitted to observe that there is little in the structure 
of Urdu of the loose and arbitrary character which some 
recent writers on the grammar of the language impute 
to it. It may be difficult to discover the rules for 
certain constructions ; and, in many instances, native 
scholars, no doubt, are unable to assign a satisfactory 
reason for the forms they use; but it is surely incon- 
sequent to conclude from these facts that rules in such 
cases cannot be discovered,* and that native scholars 
cannot be trusted to compose correctly in their own 
tongue. .That “ writers are guided by usage rather 
than by rule, and test the accuracy of a passage by 
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the ear rather than any recognized law,” is, in the 
main, true. But this practice is by no means confined 
to Urdu writers; nor are they* a whit more liable to 
err in following the guidanee of usage and the ear than 
the many excellent speakers and writers in other livitfg 
tongues who follow the same guides. Indeed, as far as 
constructions which constitute the marked peculiarities 
of the language are concerned, it may be safely afiirmed 
that Urdu writers of even ordinary ability are scarcely 
likely to make a slip. When therefore a form or ex- 
pression occurs in one or more standard authors which 
appears to violate some well-known rule, a foreigner 
would do well to pause ere he condemns it as a “ trans- 
gression”; for it is infinitely more probable that he fias 
not understood the construction, than that the authors 
have committed a palpable solecism. 

One of the features peculiar to this Grammar which 
I would notice here are the remarks and notes that 
touch upon the derivation and origin of words, and the 
formation of the cases and tenses — a subject upon which 
so much light has been thrown of late years by the 
study of comparative grammar. Students of Urdu and 
Hindi in the schools of India especially will, I trust, 
find this portion of the work both interesting and in- 
structive ; — ^and not only students, but those also who 
speak and write Urdu with perfect facility and accuracy. 
For it is notorious that Urdu scholars (and especially 
Mohammadans) are grossly ignorant of the origin of 
such words and inflexions in their language as are not 
derived from the Persian and Arabic. And the general 
restriction of their studies to these languages alone puts 
it out of their power to acquire a knowledge of the 
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linguistic discoveries of modern^ pHlologists in fields 
lying apart from them. 

The arrangement and nomenclature of the work differ 
somewhat from those of preceding grammars. Tlie d - 
Clensions have been reduced to iv}o\ the numerals art 
noticed immediately after the attributive adjective ; and 
the sections on Persian and Arabic constructions, tn'at- 
ing as they do of substantives, adjectives, and numerals, 
it has been judged advisable to introduce immediately 
after the Urdu (Hindi) numerals, with the view of keep- 
ing the same parts of speech as much as possible to- 
gether. These sections are, as has been already hinted, 
fuller and more complete than any notice of Persian and 
Arabic inflexions that has hitherto appeared in a gram- 
mar of Hindustani. Pull as they are however, it would 
bo presumptuous to say that they comprise all the con- 
structions that occur in the language. But I trust I 
may say that they contain few that do not occur. The 
student will find it to his advantage to read these 
sections through — without dwelling on them at first ; 
but i^jore carefully on a second perusal, after he has 
made some acquaintance with Urdu literature ; for Per- 
sian and Arabic, although not the back-bone, so to 
speak, form very important members of Urdu, and hence 
a knowledge of some of the principal facts of their in- 
flexion is indispensable to a correct understanding and 
use of the language. 

The examples under the more important rules of the 
Syntax are numerous and varied. In their selection I 
have not confined myself to the Bag o Bahar and a few 
other wor^s compiled about the same comparatively 
remote period — works which, however excellent they 
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may bo, can hardly be supposed to furnish examples of 
all the constructions hud idioms current even in their 
day, much less of those now in use; and which may 
certainly bo supposed to contain not a little that is now • 
obsolctc’or rare — but have also drawn from more modem 
works, such as the Fasana’e ‘Aja’ib, the Urdu Eeader (a 
work published under the authority of the Government 
of the N.W. Provinces of India), etc., and also from some 
of the best native newspapers ; e.g. the Sho'la’e Tur of 
Kanhpfir, and the ‘Aligarh Institute Gazette. Should 
the examples under some of the rules be regarded as too 
copious, I would urge the importance of the rules them- 
selves in such cases, or the misconception that has 
hitherto prevailed respecting the constructions exempli- 
fied; and also that, while the copiousness of the examples 
is calculated to impress the rules on the student’s mirid, 
their generally varied character and full propositional 
form will have the advantage of introducing him to 
diversities both of idiom and style. 

In the preparation of the work I have made free, but 
not, I trust, unfair, use of the Grammars of my pre- 
decessors, and especially of those published in recent 
years by native scholars ; e.g. the Urdii Grammar of M. 
Irniim Baldish of the Dehll College ; the Kawil'idu’l- 
mubtadi of M. Karlmu’d-din; the Kawa'ido Urdu (a 
work published under the authority of the Government 
of the North-West Provinces of India). I have also ob- 
tained much assistance from the following works: (I) 
the Priikrita-Prakasa of Professor Cowell; (2) the Sindhi 
Grammar of Dr. Trumpp (a work to which I am greatly 
indebted for direct help as well as numerous hints 
touching the derivation of Hindi words) ; (3) the Gram- 
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matica Linguae Persicae of Dr. Vullers ; (4) the Arabic 
Grammar of Professor Wright. !\iid, lastly, I have at 
various times obtained •much valuable information from 
‘several native scholars in. India, and especially from 
Maulavis Shai^ ‘Abdullah of Kanhpur, Mohammad 
Eiza of Dahabad, ‘Ali Asgar of Ajmer, and Safdar ‘All 
of Jabalpur, to whom I take this opportunity of offering 
my grateful thanks for the aid they were always so ready 
to afford me in my Oriental studies. 

In spite of the greatest possible care in preparing the 
MS. and correcting the press, some omissions and errors 
have been discovered in the work, and it is probable 
that others of a not very serious character (as, for 
example, the omission of dots and vowel marks) have 
escaped detection. It must not bo imagined, however, 
that every instance of omission of a long vowel mark 
is an oversight. The Persian numeral dii, for example, 
is generally written (fa, because the vowel is pronounced 
short; and the long vowel of the Arabic words ft, zu, 
etc., being always shortened in pronunciation before the 
conjunctive alif is of course not marked long. A list 
of such errors as have been discovered is given further 
on, and the reader is requested to correct thorn in the 
text before perusing it. 


JOHN T. PLATTS. 

London, 

November i 1873 . 
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UINDTISTANl GEAMMAR. 


PA.RT L-ORTlIOGRAPllY. 


CEAPTEIl L 

« 

1. THE ALPIIABET. 

• 

1. Prdu, or IlinclustauT, thougli a composite language, 
is derived mainly from tlie Hindi. The Persian and 
Arabic languages have contributed largely, but llindl is 
tlio eliicf source. Like Persian and Arabic it is ■UTitten 
and rc'ad from right to left, and books written in it begin 
at the page which, in an English book, would bo tlie la.st. 
The letters ImrUfu arc tliirty-fivo 

in numlx'r, and are all consonants, though three of them 
are also used as vowels. 'VVhon grouped into "words, tlu'y 
arc (with nine exceptions) connected with one another, 
and several of tlic letters assume sonu'what different 
shapes according as they stand at tlie beginning, in the 
middle, or at the end of a connected gi’oup. The fol- 
lowing Table exhibits the several foms of the letters, 
along with their names and numerical Amlues. 
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THE ALPHABET. 


Name. 

L 

1 Power. 

Uncon- 

nected 

Form. 

Connected Form : 

Exemplification of 

Numeri- 

cal 

Value. 

1 Final. 

Medial. 

Initial. 

1 Final. 

' Medial 

j Initial. 


dif 



1' 

1 

t 

l5 



1 


he 

i 



A 

< i 



JJ 

2 


pe 

V 



V 

y 




( — 1 
o\ 

1 1 


to 

t 



- 

^ J 


.ji! 


400 

i: 

cr*’ 

te,or ) 
ta ) 

\ t 


tJU 

« 

K tt 

y’ J 

lILS 

V''* 

»» 

V 

[400] 


se 

s 

Cj 


A 

A £ 

c ^ 



r^oo 

> 

Jim 

3 

(I 

c. 



J 

e. 




y 

die 

ch 


e. 




V ' 

i!» 

V 

[•'J 

cr- 

he 

h 

Z. 


Si 



” 


8 


l-he 

1 

t 

Z 




1 

! 

000 

Jb 

dal 

d 

i 

A 

s 

J 

i JO 

Ui 

'■ 1 

'c^O 

4 

:: 

da 

• 

d 

1 3 

3 

! I 

3 

i n 

1 

j-i; * 

J'A 

['] 

J'-' 

zrd 

1 

3 

3 

3 

. 

3i’o 


CD'j 

700 

Sri) 

re 

r 

j 

J 

1 

J 

! 

a>j 

-'b 

200 

n” 

ra 

r 

n 

c 

J 

J 

V. 

J 




[200] 


ze 

2 

J 

J 

J 

J 


1 

JJ 

7 


%he 

zh 

A 

J 

A 

J 

J 

A 

9 


-tv 

1 — 1 

1 — 1 


sin 

8 



AM 

mO 


L 1 — 


00 

A 

shin 

sh 

t. 

A 

A 

X<A 

A 

/• • 

A 

^ A^ 

o 

o 


^ Instead of J, etc., the forms etc., are commonly used in boohs 

printed and lithographed in India. Tlic form is peculiar to hooks printed in 
England. 

2 I'he brjilkets are) inteuided to show that tliesc hitters had originally no value, but 
afterwards received the same value us the cognate Arabic letters 
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Name. 

Power. 

Uncon- 

nected 

Form. 

Connec'-ed Form : 

Exemplification of 

Numeri- 

Final. 

McdiaL 

Initial. 

Final. 

Medial. 

Initial. 

CclI 

Value. 

jl*;? sad 

s 



m3 


• 



90 

2(1 d 

• ? 




aP 

lA"^. 



800 


t 


k 


k 




9 


z 


k 


k 

lii-^ 

> 


900 



t 

t 

A 



Juo 


70 

(^ain 


i 

t 

A 





1000 

cLfe 

f 

(-J 


X 

i 



zA 

80 

i-J'J k('if 

k 

J 



ii 



>* 

100 

uJli h~(f 

k 

u/ 

cs 

$: 





20 

gdf 

9 



X 

r 



jr 

[20] 

Idm 

1 

J 

J 

1 

J 



j*i 

30 

mlm 

m 

r 

r 

*4> ^ 


r' 

^ A\' 

i jAj ) 

JU 

40 

9 

nun 

n 

u 

cr 

- 

} i 

c.-* 

tr^ 

J" 

50 

wa'o 

w 


i 

i 

i 


^ ' 
>• 1 

1 j 

! 

i 1 

( ¥|' 
ki) 


<j 

^ he 

h 


* / 

j 

>• 


tU 


5 

cirr! 

y 


( L5 1 . 

A 

:: ! 

( \ \ 

4>-J 

! ’* ! 

jb 

10 


licm. a. The form z’ is used for the letters h, py ty j?, w, y, before 

o »• 

^ /, ^ chy ^ , and ^ as in the words ^ 

Rem, h. \ in connection with a preceding J forms the figures i!, S. 
This e-omhination is generally reckoned a lettcT of the alphabet, and 
inserted before to the peqdexity of many grammarians, who, 
ignorant of the reason why it is placed there, erroneously call it Idm- 
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alif, whereas it is nothing else than tnc name of the of prolonga- 
tion (see § 11, J2em, c.) written at full length. It must not be con- 
founded with the consonant \ (or the hamzated alif, or hamza, as it is 
commoiilj" called), the first letter of the al 2 )habet. 

2. To tlie above letters should be added the aspirated 
letters of the Devanrigarl, or Alphabet of the Sanskrit, 
viz. b/ifty XR phrCy ^ *3 iha^ ^ cliha^ V dlta^ 

3 (Iha^ Ti liha^ TI (jha. Tlie aspirate in llieso letters is said 
to bo makhJTil^ or ^blended’ (with tlie pree(‘ding 

letter). They are rc'preseiited iii Urdu by tlie eonibina- 
tioiis jij, jb3, the ‘buttiTfly- 

or speetaclc-shapod’ h {Ju-chashml ho) being conventiou- 
ally used witli all except j and 3, Avliicli hdters arc' not 
(('xcept, optionally, in the case of a final //, S(^e llojn, § d) 
connected with a following letter, and therefore take the 
initial form of the h after them. 

Eem. a. The kitors 1, c-?, lLj, jy 

are borrowed from the Arabic; < >, f i’rom llu* Persian 

o ' e. ^ 

(they are called c=^V Farsi, ^the IkTsian h,'* etc.); and the 

remaining Idlers are convimtionally used as the etj^uivulents of certain 
Hindi litters. 

Eem. h. The letters C-?, h, Sr, jj an' peculiar <0 

Arabic words, is to he met with in a fi'W Persian words (c.y. 
sad, ^ a hundred’), but in every such instance an original a has 
been cdiaugcd to s. Tin lettiTs and ^ are common to 

both Arabic and t’er.sian words; but ^ and ^ occur in a fi w Hindi 
words iit place of and Tlui Idter^ oceur.s in Persian w'ords 

alone, c-?, -- and ClS luay occur in Persian or Hindi words, but 

V ' 
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never in those derived from the Arabic, db, J, and the ton aspi- 
rated letters , etc., can occur in Hindi words alone. The re- 

maining letters arc common to Hindi, Persian, and Arabic words. 

3. The letters 1, j, j, j, f, j, j and ^ are joined to * 
a preceding letter, provided it be not one of their own • 
number, but not g(‘nerii\ly to a following iuie. The letters 
L- and b are connected with both a preceding and a fol- 
lowing letter, but their form remains unchanged. 

licm. The abov(‘ rub' is strictly true only of the printed characti r. 
Ill writing and in litliogiaphed books these letters, with tlu; cxcc'pticii 

of \ , are frec^uently joined to a following A, if it be final : e.fj. (tida. 

• 

4. The correct pronunciation of some of the letterSj 
as, for example, ^ and ^ it is scarcely possible for a 
Ihiropcan to acquire. Most of them, howevm*, are suf- 
ficiently represented hy the corresponding Englisli cha- 
racters, as may he seen from the following remarks : 

] dlifj or liamza (as it is commonly called, to distinguish it from the 
alif of prolongation), is the ^piritm Icnis of the Greeks. It may be 
compared with h in the English hour. 
and are our b and p. 

LUJ is much softer and more dental than tin' English t. In pro- 
nouncing it, the tip of the tongue should bo placed against the edg(‘ or 
the back of the upjicr teeth. 

db lias a heavier' sound than our but it n'presents it more elosc'ly 
than lZJ docs. In pronouncing it Ihe tip of the tongue is applied to 
the back part of the mouth, 

' This t is tornied ia'c tntmdkala ‘the heavy t,* iiiul the* same epithet 

is applied to the letters J undj* . 
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U^9 {j^ all sounded alike, like our hard s in sit} 

— has the sound of j in the English jail, 

^ • * * 

^ 18 the English ch, as in church, 

^ is a very sharp, but smooth guttural aspirate, stronger than 
‘ but not rough like lls sound approximates to that of our h in 
. hupe. 

J is softer and more dental than our d. It is pronounec'd in the 
same way as our , by placing the tongue against the back of the 
upper te(^th. 

J has a sound resembling the English d in dnme; but it is generally 
heavier. It is pronounced by applying the tip of the tongue to tlie 
back part of the roof of the mouth. 

J , J , and b have all one sound in Urdu, viz. that of our z in 
zeW 

j is, in all positions, a distinctly uttered lingual r, as pronounced by 
the French and Germans. 

J is a heavy sounding r, uttcTcd by turning the tip of the tongue 
towards the roof of the mouth, as in the case of J , with which letter it 
is interchangeable. 

J has the sound of our s in azu,re. 

^ is represented by our shy as in shut. 

is a strongly palatal i\ but by all except, j)crbapR, the educated 
Musalman, it is pronounced like dj . 

^ has a strong guttural sound, pronounced by a smart compr(\ssioii 
of the upper part of tlic wind-])ipo, and forcibb- emission of the bix atl). 
Its correct pronunciation is rarelj^ heard in ludia, and is scarcely to b(.‘ 
acquired by a European. 

^ is a guttural accompanied by a gn'.ting or rattling sound as in 

^ In reading the Kor’un, however, the true sound is given to these letters ; %.t . 
is pronounced like our ih in thing \ (jw like s in sit ; ^ Hoiiiewhat like .s.v iu h(ss\ 
J like fh in tins; j us the enmmon English z\ ^ like a strongly artituluted palatal 
dy and b, either like y o** as a btrongly aiUculuted palatal z. 
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gargling, of which English affords no example. The Northumbrian r, 
and the French r in grasseye^ are approximations to it. 
c-i is our /. • 

jj is a strongly articulated guttural Jc, of which wc have no ex- 
ample in English. It closely resembles the sound uttered by a crow in • 
its caw, 

cJ is our 1. 

has the sound of our g in get, give ; never that of g in gem, 
gaol, gibe, 

J , arc exactly equivalent to the English 7, m, 

has thvee distinct sounds : it has the sound of the English n in 
not — 1) When it occurs at the beginning of a word or syllable, as 
rn1)n\ 2) at the end of a word or syllable, when preceded by a short 
vowel, as han ; 3) in all Arabic wox^ds in which it is not immt;- 
diately followed by ^ h. It is nasal gmua')^ or indislmct (U-^ 
Mafd), like the rivnch n in hon — 1) When it is quit'seent [i,c. not 
movent), and immediately pree(‘ded by a long vowel; c.g. 
d'ralchidiiy hanon, sCtiij), aadlu, inty 

: (2) when it is quiescent, and is immediately fdlowed by a 
quiescent letter; e.g, antrl, ^/c7?ov;kI, miuth. It has 

the sound of m in all Perrian and Arabic words in which it is imme- 
diately followed by ^ h or ; and generally^ in Hindi words also, 
if a short vowel precede it; e,g. amhoh, tamhlh, amhar, 

* There are Humorous ovcoptioiis to the rule in the oa-c t)f IliiulT wortls; a good 

test, perhaps, is the method of wiiti: g • if a word eaii be written with eidior n or )n 

(before b or p), tlic n iiiMiiiahly has the sound of m . c.g, Lll or himhZi ; LtX>- 

or charnpTt : if n cannot he ir])laetd by -u in uritnig, then it has a nasal 

or obscure Round; as , J chatV'tll. To sav, as all the grammarians do, that 

Sr ’ 

immediately prceeding h or p always I^is th<’ sound of w/,” is <jiiito Avnmg ; for if 
u long vowel pneede the n, it almost invariably ha" a hn^nl svtund: <.g. n 

LJII* tiltibdf knnpurty V. ^ samlp/td ; and thi‘ instances of its havirg a nasal 

sound, oven when preceded by ii short voweh !>)' no means few. TKie rule leally 
aij(jlies to Persiau and Arabic words alone. 
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€hampd^ lamia, these pages nasal when final, will bo 
printed without the dot, thus and in the Homan character it will, 
in all positions, be indicated by n wdth a dot (ji). 
if J8 an aspirate like our }i in hnid. At the end of most words^ how- 
. over, when preceded by the short vowel a [faihaj § o), it is tiot sounded : 
€.g, Mdna^ * house,* landa, ^servant,* ^ slave.* It is then 
termed muHtafly the imperceptible A,* in contra- 
distinction to the percej)tible h Id'e zfihir)^ in such words 

as j rally *road,* hadshohy *king.* Final //, W’hcn not sounded, 

is omitted in the Homan character. In a few^ Arabic words h final 
occurs with two points over it, thus i : it is then sounded like t, 
into which letttr it is sometimes changed. 

Rem. a. Final h can only be silent when it is not an original letter. 
Ib is found chiefly in Persian and Arabic w^ords, in the latter of which 
it is a servile letter forming (originally) feminine nouns : e. g, 
maUlcUy *quecn,’ from maliky ^king;* muhdivaray ‘idiom,* 

from the Arabic fem. muhiiivarat : in the former it is used simply 

to convey the sound of the preceding short vowel {fathu), 

Rem. h. Of the medial forms of A, « is conventionally used to aspirate 
the letters hy j», etc., as has hecii shown in § 2, the form being 
cmjdoyed when it is to bo pronounced as a sc'parate letter; but this 
distinction is not generally regarded in India. 

j and o generally have the sound of our lo and y ; but in most Per- 
sian words j is pronounced like i\ In a few I’ersiaii words, moreover, 

^ preceded by ^ M is scarcely, if at all, audible: e.g. hkv'dhy 

‘whether,* ‘or;* khwudy ‘self;* khwurdky ‘food;* 

Mwenhy ‘own,* which are i)ronounccd as though written khdliy l^ud, 
Murdky kliesh. This j is termed distorted* nia dula) : in the 

Homan character it will be re])rcsented by w with a dot {iv). 

The aspirated letters ^ Ihj ph, etc., are uttered with a gn ater 
effort of breath than usual, and by one action of the vocal organ ; there 
is no pause between the h, p, etc., and the A. The only one of these 
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letters which has an English equivalent is ^ , which is sounded like 
th in our ihiclc. The sounds oi phy tJiy etc., are said by grammarians to 
resemble those of the same combinations in our words, up-hilly hot-hmsoy 
etc. ; but this is scarcely correct. 

II. TIIK VOIVi;i,S AXI) OTHKU OiailOaKArilK! KKJXR. * 

5. Tlio fdllowiiig signs are used to indicate tlic short 
vow('ls ; 

1) — (called f'r yj zalHir)^ It is ■written 

(ih)Vc the consonant after -which it is sounded, and is in- 
variably pi-onounccd like oui- a in cedar^ or our u in him : 
c.g, Ji han, ‘ a forest.’ . 

2) — (called {jiS. kasra, or^^ zcr). It is-svritten Icneath 
the consonant after 'which it is pronounced, and has the 
sound of our i in ; c.g. ^ hin^ ‘ -without.’ 

3) — (calh'd cuJ Kfintmt, or pcs/i). It is -written 
over the consonant to which it belongs, and has the sound 
of u in pull : c.g. jntl, ‘ a bridge.’ 

Horn. a. The short vowels hisra and zammiiy when immediately fol- 
lowed by or by the haivh gutturals - and c, are generally pro- 
nouiiced like obscure c and o respectively; as yiliy this,’ uvliy 
that,’ vichnat, toil,’ trouble,’ iMuhamniady /e 

^action.’ So also zamma preceded by the guttural k ( jj) has the sound 
of o; as k6r'un. 

Ihm. h. The three short vowels arc collectively termed 
harahlt, * motions;’ and the letter which is accompanied by one of 
them is said to be muiaharrik, or ^movent.’ 

' Fatha^ Iffsra^ zamma^ arc the Arabic names for the short vowels; zahavy zevy 
2n'shy the rcr&ian : both arc commonly used by the native grammarians. 
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TAmriy. * 

6. The marks of the? short vowels when douhlod arc 
pronounced with the addition of tho sound as - utj, 
T" in, — un. This is called tumvln, or ‘ilfinatieu ’ 
(/rom the name of the letter mm), and takes place only 
at the end of an Arabic word : c.g. fmran, ‘ instantly,’ 
mamlan, ‘for example,’ tuij (hfukin, ‘all at once,’ 
mushurun ilaiJi, ‘tlie aforcisaid.’ The fanv'iu of 
fatha (—) takes an i after all the consonants except i ; 
but the tami'ln should always be wiitten over the lettcu' 
preceding the ul//, and not over the r////' itself. This a//)/ 
in no way affects the quantity of the vowel, which is 
always short. 

•Item. a. If a voil end in 1 , tbc tfimein witb hvttza (§ l;!) is written 
alter it; e.<j. ill’dA’an, ‘firstly,’ ‘originally.’ 

Retn. h. Tho ianwln of zumma rarely occurs iu Urdu ; that of lamt 
perhaps never. 


JAZM oic sriirs. 

7. When a consonant is not accompanied by one of the 
three short vowels falha, kasra, and zammn, that is to 
say, when it occurs at the end of a shut syllable (and is 

w ^ y 

therefore not mulaharrik, or ‘movent’), it is termed 

majzum, ‘amputated,’ or JiC, sTikin, ‘resting’ or 
‘ quiescent,’ * and is then marked with the orthographic 
sign — , calbid jazm, ‘ amputation,’ or sukun, 
‘rest,’ which serves, when another syllabic follows, to 
separate tho two, e.g. ^'jC* niUrm, ‘ to beat,’ masjid, 
‘ a mosque.’ 

^ The word is to lie underntood in ifs sijrnifif'tition of not wnrunj^ 

juid not iu the secoudary bciibe of ‘ not .'iounded/ that it Las in English grammar. 
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Eem.. a. When two or more quiescent letters occur together in a 
word, the first alone is termed suhiriy and the others are termed 
7 na?(knf, siipjiorted,’ or d(‘pendont on;’ e.ff, in the word 
J dosty friend,’ the j is termed sukuiy hut the and CL^ arc 
said to 1)(‘ 7nau(aif. * 

ii’rw. h. The jazm i? not written over the lapt letter of a word^ 
allliongh tl.rt letter is, in all but a very few cases, quiescent. 

Hem. 0 . A few words begin with two coiisoiiaiits, the fiist having no 
vowel; e.g. Zyd, ^what,’ lyohy *why,’ hrdhmany 

Brrthman.* It is not customary to write jazm over the first letter in 
these words, since a quics< < nt consonant is not sup]>osed to occur at the 
beginning of a word. When th(‘ second of the two letters is r, the 
first is not niifrequmtly pronoiiin-cd with kaj/Vy e.g lirdhma/i. Some- 
times the r is elided, as in * 

TASUDID. 

8. A consonant that is to ho. clouhlccl, or ‘strengthened,’ 

(jxL^ mnaaiddiKl) is -^vritten only once, hut marked with 
the — , culled iasJtd'td, ‘strengthening,’ c.y. ^ 

fuf/l, ‘a screen,’ uJlil' tawjTuf, ‘use,’ tiAi kuiavaf {not 
kuiiHit), ‘ pow*'r.’ The first of the double letters ends the 
prec('ding syllable, and the second begins the following, 
as tas(ir-ruf', and each of them must bo distinctly pro- 
nounced, and not slurred over as the double letters are 
in the English w'ords manner, mumm/f. 

Jim. The taMld is not gi'inn-ally nst-d in tbo case of infinitives, 
the roots of which end in e.g. uj\^ jdnnu, to know/ W-.3 swinii, 
*to hear,’ not and Lw. 

LONG VOWELS AND DirUTUONGS. 

9, The long vowels («, 1, u) are indicated by placing 
the marks of the short vowels before the corresponding 
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letters 1, and respectively, as in the words jU lur^ 

nur, bis. Long a («) is pronounced like our a in 
far, never like a in hull', long u (a) is sounded like our u 
in rule, or our oo in fool', long ^ (i) has the sound of our 
i in the words 'police, caprice. But the sounds of the 
Ipng vOAvels endure much longer in Tlrdii than in English, 
especially when they occur in the first part, or in the 
middle of words. 

10. The combinations and o— also often form sounds 

like our o in niole, and the Enmoh e in fcle (or the English 
a in fate\ c.g. Jy. mol, ‘price,’ cUo pel, ‘belly.’ As 
these sounds are unknown to the Arabic, they are 
termed maj-hiil, ‘ unknown,’ in contradistinction to 

the sounds of u and i, which arc termed vuiruf, 

‘ known.’ 

11. The short vowel fallyi before and ^ forms th(' 
diphthongs ai and au, as exemplified in the English aisle, 
and the German liaiis, (or in the English house ) : c.g. 

Imif, ‘pity,’ Imuz, ‘reservoir.’ 

Bern. b j and when they form vowels, are termed letters of 
/prolongation hurafuH vui(ld)j because the\ have the effect 

of lengthening the preceding short vowels; and hurfifu 

H ishld , ^ the letters added to give fullness of sound* (to the preceding 
homogeneous short vowels). Tht'y are merely sounds of jirolongation 
after the short vowels, and cannot have a vowel (that is to say, are 
quiescent), wherefore they cannot commence a woi*d or syllable. Thus 
they arc distinguished from the consonants 1 j , c/ • If ^ anti v/ he 
preceded by Icasra and zamrna rcspettively, they must have a vowel, 
and are therefore consonants, e.g, siwu^ * more/ ‘ except, mu- 

yassaTf ^attqined.* 

Em, b. The letters of j*rolongatioD, though they arc qui' scent, are 
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not generally marked ; but in certain works printed in England, 

^ and when they have the majhul sound, are marked with that sign — 
or rather with a comi>letc circle, thus ^ tel ; and when they form 

diphthongs (in which case they might be marked with tho 

sign aWt fauran. 

Rem, c, Tho alif of prolongation is, by some grammarians, regarded 
as a lette r of the alphabet, and named 3 Id, the J with fatha being 
prefixed to it because it cannot be pronounced at the beginning of its 
own name, as every other letter can (see § 1, Rem. h), 

12. The alif of prolongation is omitted in some Arabic 
■words, but the omission is indicated by the prcct'ding 
fatha l)(dng -written perpendicularly: <?.//. (for j) 
ralnnai^ 'most merciful/ ^ (for hafu^ ^that.’ The 
perpendicular falha represents a small alif 

Rem. a, Tn a few Arabic words the perpendicular faiha is followed 
by ^ or ^ ; in sui h cases these letters arc sounded like tho alif of pro- 
longation; c.g. saldtj 'prayer, (or auldtary 'better.* 

Rem. h. at the end of a word after fatha is pronounced like \ , 
which is generally written over it, e.g. or da^wd, claim,* 

akhdy 'the next world.* This ^ is termed c-i-1 1 alifu 7 

mak^unt, 'the abbreviated alif* in contradistinction to 'the lengthened 
alif (§17). It is so named because, when it comes in contact with 
'tlie eoujuiictive alif' i-Il alifu 'I wasi, § 15), it is shortened 

in i>ronunciation before the* l‘ollo^\ ing consonant. The rorsitins generally 
change this into 1 . 


THK IMM/.AXrD ALIF, OR IT.VAIZA. 

13. Alif when it is not a mere letter of prolongation, 
but a consonant, pronounced like the sjmitus Icnis^ is dis- 
tinguished by the mark Uamza (^jXj^), either expressed 
or implied, and is commonly called hamza. When it 
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occurs at the beginning of a word, the form assumed oy 
the ‘ soft breathing ’ is 1 alone {luxmza being understood), 
c.g. «5, is, un. .fOJ Ikh, ijjA erl, m, ot, 
ai, aur. At the beginning of a syllabic not the 
first in a word, the soft breathing may he represented by 
— alone, or by alif alone, or by j or accompanied by 
iiamza (see §14). 

Bern, a. According to Arabic grammarians, a syllable cannot begin 
with a vowel ; but every vowel must be preceded by a symbol indi- 
cating the movement of the vocal organ whereby the cmis'^ion of the 
brt'ath is produced. Kow, in uttering what we rt'gard as an initial 
vowel, there takes place (in the faiict's), according to this tlu‘ory, a 
sudden emission of the voice after a total suppression ; and this is repre- 
st'iit/d by the symbol \ or JL htunza, whicli signifies ^ prick/ * impulse*.' 
This (‘ffort of utterance (which, not being a vowel, comes to be ranked 
as a consonant) the Greeks rojiresenled by the mark ('). In the pro- 
nunciation of an Arab the hfitnza is a very perci ptible articulation, 

especial!}^ at the coramcmcemcnt of a syllable in the mid<lle of a word, 

'K’- ^ 

preceding a shut syllabic; e.fjf. ^1 y kdr'un^ jiir'at (not kd~rufi, 

and Ju-rat). 

14. When /m»za occurf? at the beginning of a syllable 
not the first in a word, the following cases arise : 

1) . If it bo pronounced with fatlgi, it generally aiipoars 
in the form of «/^witb hanmi : e.g s/Tar, ‘ pig,’ 
jur'at, ‘daring,’ /jj tau’am, ‘twin.’ 

2) . If it bo accompanied by zamma, and preceded by 

one of the letters of prolongation, it gcMierally takes the 
form of hamza alone (— ): cjj. ja'uii, ‘shall, or 
should, I go?’ JtKi^pu'oh, ‘foot,’ aimVoh, ‘tears,’ 

jVuh, ‘ (if) I live,’ If it be moved by kasra, and 
followed bjT the mcghfil , hamza alone may be wrilteii, 
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or may be used, but the former is the more common : 
c.g. or ‘foot,’ or Am’c, ‘been.’ 

3). If it is pronounced with Iciisra, and preceded oy a 
letter of prolongation, or by fatJia, it generally passes 
into ^ (iji which case it is correct to omit the two points 
of the letter ^ 5 ): c.g. juda\ ‘separation,’ iSlls 

fu'ida, ‘ advantage,’ ‘capacity,’ ‘room,^ 
^^hul, ‘been, ^SUrjl, ‘some,’ ^hdl, ‘several.’ 

y ^ ^ ^ ^ t m m 

Bern. a. \ sometimes jiasses into j : e.g. miCannaSy feminine/ 

tauSy * peaeot'k.’ The first of these words calls for no comment, 
as the law by which its change is effected does not operate in Urdu : it 
is taken from the xVrahic, as given above. As regards the second, it may 
be observt‘d that it is a more coiTct't, though less common, form than 
tSimilaiiy , though they ntwer occur, are, strictly 

speaking, more correct than > otc. But so far are the natives of 

India from being paiditular in suih matters, that they commonly write 
the /lamza ov(t the h tter of prolongation itsi If: e.g. 

Item. 1). ITamm is ofUn found at the end of a syllable in Arabic 
words : e.g.y'^ , Iii such ea.ses the launza is changed (inl^rda) 

into the letter of prolongation corre^^ponding to the preceding short 
vowel: eg. tu,fn% *elTret,’ munwij *believcT.’ 

liem. c. The letters \ , % and ^ are termed hurvfv illafy 

^weak letteTs,^ on aeeoiiiit of the changes to which they are subject 
among themst lves. 

Rem. d. llamzuy as its character indicates, is the abbreviation of 
whii h is in fact but an aggravation of the spirdm Icms. This may 
guide tlu‘ student to some extent in pronouncing the but as wo 
have oh.'iervcd before, it is almo.st impossible for an Pmglishman to ac- 
quire the tru(’ pronunciation of this letter ; and it is (piitc impossible to 
explain the true sound in writing: it must he learneel by the ear alont*. 
A Hindu makes scarcely any distinction between the souads 
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‘ih, *vJ>, and those of ah, (_j) ih, wi ; but in the 

mouth of an educated Mohammadan they are very different sounds. 
When we have occasion to yrito Hindustani in the Eoman charaot('r, 
hamm in the middle of a word will bo represented by the Greek symbol 
y)t and ^by that symbol inverted: e,g. piV oh 
IDmza at the beginning of a word will be omitted. 


WASL. 


15. The mark (— ), called ‘union,’ occurs in 

Urdu only over the consonant \ of the Arabic article J1 , 
in phrases from the Arabic, e.ff. 
mraiiinhi, ‘ Commander of the Faithful,’ 
ushrafu ’I ashraf, ‘ the noblest of the noble,’ jil'C li'lkull 
(pronounced bil-kull), ‘in the totality,’ ‘completely.’ 
•In such phrases the 1 at the commencement of the article 
is absorbed by the final vowel of the precedins; word and 
the mark — written over the alif indicates the elision of 
the sjiirUiis Unis. The j and of proloTigatitm, as also 
‘the abbreviated ali^’’ {alife maksura, or , § FJ, 
Horn. 1.), are shortened in pronunciation before an aUf 


with wasl : 


e.g. j^\ fi ’’I favr^ ‘on the instant,’ 
‘instantly,’ y bu 'I hawds, ‘possessed of desire,’ 

‘ desirous,’ dti'tvn H mutii’akbkhli'in., ‘ the 

claim, or assertion, of the moderns.’ Th('st) words are 
invariably pronounced as though they avci-c written 
filfaur^ lulhaivas^ ^ji^\:^yi^dawaliuuta'^aUiM 


Bern, Alif with wasl (^) is altogether omitied in the first word of 
i-’® C • i"® 

the introductory formula (for humilldht in the niimo 

of God/ and also after the Arabic propo&ition J //, e,g. 
li'Vdhmin the worlds/ 
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1 G. If the first letter of the word to which the Arabic 
article is prefixed be one of the following fourteen— cj, 

J} L/*' > L/" » L/®> JjU) ^ 

article, though writt(in, is for the sake of euphony passed 

over in pronunciation, and assimilated to the following 
c-onsonant, which is then marked with taslidid, and th^t 
ja.m of the J is omitted ; e.ff. daru ’ssaltanaf, 

‘the abode of sovereignty,’ ‘the royal city,’ 
ikhivanu ‘ the Brethren of 1‘urity,’ 

'mvdmmu ’??/?</?, ‘the mass of nu.'n,’ ‘the common people.’ 

9 9 9 

JRem. Tii<‘ lotlcrs Cl^, lL:, ole., mrntioiu d above, are called 
cU^^wwl!' kurufu \sJishamslf/r7y or ' llie solar letters,’ because the word 
shams, ‘sun,’ luippen.s to begin with one of tbtm; and the other 
JettcTs of tlio Arabic alphalK.'t are bTuied hurujk 'I 

hmiin^dy or the lunai' letters,’ bet kamar, rroon,’ commences 

w'ith one of tliern. 

17. At tlio liogiimilig of a mn*‘l or f^yllablc llic sound 
of long a {a) is n'prosmilod by tlie alif oi iirolongatiou 
pr(‘(*C‘dod by tin' inaudible (*onsoiiant i . The two allfs are 
eonnuoiily represented in writing by one with tlie sign of 
prolongation, .-"T- , niadd i.e. Irnfjlhiiiliin, extension)^ 
])la(*(‘J over it; <?.//. -T r//, Mo-day’ (for ^'0? ab^ 
'water, ’ ^,Ty korUn. M///witli hiudd can only occur at 
tlio beginning of a syllable. 

Item. \ is called alifi marndwh, the Icngtht ned alif.'* 

in contradistinction to ‘the abbreviated or short «///’ 
alifi }Hx(ks(ua, ^1-, llcai. hA. ^ 

IS. The atlainmont of a correct pronunciation will be 
mat(.‘i ially facilitated by a strict attention to, the rub- for 
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dividing a word correctly into syllables. Every syllable 
begins with a movable consonant, and every word has 
just as many syllables as it has vowels. IIc'iico a syllable 
consists of a consonant and a vowel, or a consonant, a 
vowel, and any following qulnccnt eonsoiiants^ ry/. 
'bliu-liha, ‘hungry.’ ha-ra-hal, ‘motion,’ 

lli-ruUit^ ‘tree,’ la-h(s-smi^ ‘.smile.’ 

The sliort vowels, auti oilier orthotrra]>]iit'al arc rar« !y 

to lu‘ mot in ^rSS. and Ixioh'^ ])rinl< d in India, and the point 
flic final iS arc iVc'tpn nt ly di^'juns^'d a\ itli. }1 "\m ver ncct'^-'.iry t]i< n 
the aid ut‘ tlic (irtlioynnpliical niaj’ks ina\ he to a Kiiroju aii ^tlld^•f,T, he 
sliniild not fail toacdivloin liiniM-Ii’ to their oini^-iou. Jn thcM* ] 'ay* 
an attempt lad hcen made to mark all tljc ino'^t iieet -''arv sil;!!*'. d’he 
.•shoi’t vowel /(////(/ is i;eiu‘rally omitted, as aKo tlie and zimma 

'wlifii tht'V help ti> i'oriu the htajhul sounds e and o, AVln n the maJJniJ 
sound f> (H ( uiN at the ('iid ol’ a word it is writtiai with ‘ the r(‘V('r>ed 
y('' yai rnnhCisl), provided the pree(‘din^^ letter is one 

width admits of its being connected with itd The letter i is repre- 
sented by (j, instt'ad of the nsnal yh, since the aspirate in th(‘ latter is 
ealeiilated to mHead the .student as to the tiiie sound of tlie letter. 


10. The lelliTS of the alphahot are also used for tlie 
pnrjio.sc of nuiiu'i’ieal conipnhitiou — chiefly, if not cxclu- 
sivel}", in recording tlie date of important (‘vonls : c,ff. 

wV» .'l-ijb jtadsluihe fslniard lud dhil^ ^Alill was 
the hing of po(ds,’ wh(‘i*ein the sum of the letters 1, j, 
etc., amounts to 042 (a.ii.), tln^ date of tlii^ dtutli of the 
poet Ahll ; * c b hafi o hahar. wliero tlie sum of the 

numerical valuos of the letters l->, etc., amounts to 
1217 A.n., th(^ y(\ar in which the Avork called the lidy o 
hahar Avas comphled, Tlic arrangement of the letters of 

^ The ynr may. T/s7^ or ‘ revensod cuii only bu employed, in the Arabic charnckr^ 
when coiiiitcted ^\flh a pieeediiig lelkr. 
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the alphabet according to their numerical values is called 
the ahjail^ and is contained in the following eight un- 
meaning words : 

'J’he A aluc of each letter will be found in the Table of the 
Alphabet. 

20. The special numerical figures are 

1 r r p c 1 V A ^ ‘ 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 0 

which are compoundc'd in exactly tlic same Avay as our 
numerals ; c.y. 'Avr 1873. 

21. The following passage, with the transcript in 
English letters, will S(‘rve us a useful exorcisi in reading 
for the student, and also to excunplify the most important 
of the remarks in the pri'ccding paragraphs. 


* .i-! Lj jI'a!;-) 

^ ^ I 5^, *-wTi «, 

- c-4^ ^ 

^yj\ ci-'-'s-'j j^X-' 

u; A; U ^ .5 J> ^,AULib _ U 

* W* Jy ^ Sr’^' J s' - bU Jb- 

CO- «. ^ 

UTifj c:- os^A' ^ 

l'}^* u^* ‘—'V c=^' GS? '^y ‘-r^ ^ 
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J} jU^y.c- u^ ^'-^/ pv 

Sindlud jahuzi-hi pah Id safar. 

Sindhdd-nc lahdj maiii’iie jo daulai aur jdhddd apne ldp~kc tarilce-se 
2ndl thl^ 'dlamv shahdh-mch ' aiydsh'i-harke sah Idnirch kar ddll, aur pliir 
apnl hamdkat aur na-ddn~i-par muljali^ -hokar kamdl nOdini aur paaheuidn 
hiVd^ aur us daulalv kaslr aur mdl o ad)dh-ke zd'v karne-ku hahut afsos 
kiyd ; ddnishnanduh-kd yvh laid Id *^mufllsl-se marjdnd Ivhtar hai'^ 
ydd-kartdy aur uslo apne hashi: lull pdtd^ aur mere hdpdcd llu ythl kaul 
thd. dljhiru Uamr mlrds-kd lachd hachdyd jo vurl fa zul’ kharch iyoh-i> e 
Idkf rah-yayd thd^ sah janf-larke hechCiy aur tdjmlnv hahrl’Se apne 
h(fl)-meh madiwara k/yd ; unhoh-nc mujh-lo aehchhl saldh haihVl ; maih'ne 
m rupai-ko tijdrai-mch layd-dlyd^ aur ijdradld ashdh kharlddar, un 
Idjiroh-ke hani-rdh landar hdnsrd-ko yayd, aur ivahdh-se^ ha-itiifdk un 
saJf-lCfjahdz lird ya-kar-ke saivdr hud. 

TRAXSLATTOX. 

Sindlnd the Sailor's First Voyage. 

Sin(ll»n<l said: 'Whatever wealth ai'd ])ro])erly I inhcrilod from my 
father’s estate, I si>ent all in debauclier}' in the season of youth ; and 
then, perceiving iny folly and stupidity, beeamo exti’oiiK'ly ashaiiKtl 
and Sony, and inu(‘b regrett('d having Hpiandered that vast wealth 
and property; 1 used to call to mind the saying of tlio wise, 
‘Death is better tlian poverty,’ and to find it in accordance withjny 
pn'dicainont ; this saying moreover was my father’s also. Ultimately, 
collecting all the remnants of my inheritance, which had escaped my 
extravagances, I sold (tliem), and consulted some merchants {lit. sea- 
traders) respecting myself ; they gave me good counsel : I invested 
that money in commerce, and purchasing trading commodities, accora- 
[lanied those im-n liants to the sea-port of Ilasra, and thence, conjointly 
with them till, hired a ship, and embarked. 
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PAllT IT.-ETYMOLOGY. 

CHAl'TEIl II. 


THE VAiri’S 01' SI’EEtTI. 


22. Urdu gi'aiiniKiriuns, using tlie grainiriatical tornu- 
nology of the Arabic, class all the jiarts of sp(‘cch under 
the three gonoi'al heads of fc'l), JVotais (Al i-s/u), 

and PxrUcles hio-f). Uiuhr the vei'b they class 

■\vhat -we call the Conjunctive rarticiplc f&lS 

dkCIuJ). The Nuiiu inchides— 

!'’■ The Substantive *1-1 wnr or simply 

‘the noun 'which is described or Cjualilied’). 

2”’ The Adjective -^-1 isnic njfnt, ‘the noun in- 

dicating a quality’}. 

3"' The Kumerical Adjective (jj^ Aj i^me htdud, ‘ the 
noun of numb('r’). 

4"' The rorsoiial Pronoun ( zamlr, ‘ the noun that 
is kept in mind’). 

5"' The Demonstrative' Pronoun fi.lil isme isJuira, 
‘ the noun of indication, or b^' which something is pointed 
out’). 

G"' The Pclative Pronoun Juausiii, ‘the 

noun that is connected’ (with a relative clause)]. 
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7°’ The Interrogative Pronoun tsmd hti/Iiam, 

‘ the noun that seeks information,’ or ‘ the noun of 
questioning’). 

8°' The Indefinite Pronoun imS mulham, ‘ the 

indeterminate or indefinite noun’). 

9°' The Infinitive, or Verbal Xoun mas-Jar, ‘(he 

source whence the dift'erent forms of the verb originate’). 

lO”' The Deverbal Kouns, as tlic I^oun of Ag('ney 
(j.sU ismd /(i'll), the Perfect, or Passive Participle 
(i^U or mtlil, or t'sme ma/Td), and the Imperfect 

Participle (aJU- Jll iswr 1 mI///(i, ‘the noun of state or 

e . 

circumstance’ of the subject orobji'ct). 

Under tlie term Particles are comprised— !'’• Adt'crls'd 
2'’' Prejio-s/tioiis humfv jnrr., ‘ parfieles of attrac- 
tion’) ; o”’ Coujunctious i— li/tru/'d 'iilf, ‘ con- 

junctive particles,’ or L-yi i— Inin'ijv b/iar/, ‘conditional 
particles,’ etc.) ; 4'’’ Interjections lyn'djT’ iiidit, 

‘pai'ticlcs of calling’). 

I. TiiK AiiTiei.t:. 

2.J. It will bn perceived from the above classification 
that the. Article finds no plact! among the parts of spe<ich 
in Urdu. The cont(‘xt alom; can dcdc'rmine whetluT a noun 
is definite or indefinite. Tin? force of the definite artich^ 
is, however, often conveyed by the demonstrative ]»ro- 
nouns ‘this,’ and i% mdi, ‘that’; and that of the 

’ Tlicrc is no Rpecitil name fttr an a(h'erh \vi. ('ulu; it i.s U'rraf'tlJ-^ tuhnz^ ‘ tliu 
specification.* ^ ^ U z(irj\ ‘the vt^hst*!, or that in which the act is dune,’ or ^4) 

‘the partiilc of nc^ntion,’ atcoidiii^ to tli<‘ ':.eii.‘'U in which it is u-sod. 
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indefinite article by the numeral CSj} elc, ‘ one,’ or by tbo 
indefinito pronoun ^^^5/ ko\ ‘ some.’ A fuller notice of 
this will be found iii the Syntax. • 


II. THE SUBSTANTIVE 

i ' 

* 

1. (Lender 

24. In rosiioot of goiulcr, Urdu nouns aro divl.siblo into 

two classes: l) those whi(di are hu/iruVuiciJs^^ iuu?Mkli(ir)\ 
2) those Avliieh are foalninc vuutnwiH). 

Rem, 3r<)st nodus arc ina.sculinc or feminine merely by 
( Sftmd^l); the j,"on(ler of a large number, however, is based on 

rule V • it is with those clucfly that wc have to deal 

25. That a noun is of the hiascuUnc ov fouinhic goiid(T 
may be ascertained (.‘ither: 1) from its sijnijiculiijn ; or 
2") from its form. 

20. All eoramon noun-; and pro]>or names tliat denote 
males are masculine by signilicatiim, and those that de- 
note fi'inales an' feminine: c.//. w,-*'..' ?><//), ‘father,' 
f</iiiii/i(ir, ‘husband,’ IJirir, ‘ blachsTniili,'' ..i.,., 
are masculine ; and ^ niotlu'r,’ , /b/v/, ‘wile,’ 

rhhochho^ ‘nurse.’ .Ij Ihomu. are feminine by 
signification. 

Rem. There is one cxceiition oven to this rule. The word 
kalnh, ‘family/ * tiibe/ is used (;uplu'mlstl«*ully to signify ?r//i, and 
treated as a masculine; and the masculino terms klidnlCm, 

‘family/ (fliarrm a, Mionseliokl/ ^ j$ (jhar /.v diJinifrnf, 

‘people (d‘ the h()ns<\’ arc '^till nnwe commonly used in the sense ol ‘ w ilt 
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27. Masculine Tjy form are : 

1) . Hindi nouns ending in 1— a, as \jT uia, ‘flour,’ 
gharu.) ‘ an earthen vessel,’ hlru, ‘ diamond.’ * 

Bern, The exceptions (though numerous in the llintl! dialect) arc 

• not numerous in Urdu." The chief exception to the rule is a cla^‘> <>!' 

feminine diminutives ending in b~ 7 //u: e.g. L; *12^ hird/ 

• *^ .. * * * ' * " 
small boil/ (hhiyCiy *a tiny hnx.^ 

2) . "Xoims oiuliiig in /7 (»]• and (‘.^jK'cially 
ending in a\) : e.[i. S\ alFi, ‘jiotato,’ F\ uHu, Snvl,’ 
lichchhu^ ^ scorpion/ yW///7, ‘ side/ /t/V/7, ‘magic/ 
^2^ /ms/fo, ^sfnlfing’ (a ]»ilIo\r, etc.), jL> (j/iao^ 

^ sjniuldin^ Abstract nouns, likt' tJic 
la;st of the (‘xamples, are williont excejdion masradiiu*. 

B^m. Hindi and Arabic words fiirui. 4 i a few o\cej»lion'^, as /jn/u, 
‘sand/ (IdrUf ‘litpioi'/ rohu, ‘a kind ot lisli/ *[} nao, ‘a 

boat/ hijoy ‘ satire/ and perliaps one or two more. The eliief 
exceptions arc i’er.^ian words, as (thru, ‘eyebrow/ t j\ dhrft, 

‘ honour/ drzu, wisli,’ hu or ho, smell/ *\\jj ianlzii, ‘a pair 
of scales,’ darn, ‘ medicine,’ ye, ‘a stream,’ kho, ‘habit/ 
and a few more. 

3) . Nouns ending in ^'-a: cjj, Imuht^ ‘a slave,’ 

parda, ‘a curtain,’ ‘anger,’ .vJL* ‘a 

tale,’ 

Jicm. ft. ba?iufshaf ‘avioltd,’ tsJyj tuuha, ‘ roj>eiitaucc,’ tUtij 

du/uj^timcF * 0, class,’ ‘ expenditure,’ fdUiia,*a 

1 I Tiso flu; trrm Hindi advisedly ; for San'^krit, not havin^^ been a spoken lanf;iiii”<‘ 
wh(‘n Urdu ."pruiig into existenoo, could onl\ huM* furnidicd words to it tlirough tlio 
Hindi. 

Wor<ls like' mnn'id^ daijn^ jachn^ hirpa^ mUhn^ eb*., belong, not to Uidu, but to 
IJindT. Such w'ord^ M'urc '^•onnnonly UM-d by the* old(;r ritcr-^, but are rurrU Ibiitid m 
modern autijors, and evea] the old^-r writrrs gmiralK UM‘d them under poruliar 
eircunistanei », just jl-s an in»vcli->it, the scene of whose novel is liiiil in (Jorn- 

wall, tor txain^ilc, might introduce .something of the Corid&U dialect into hi& wuik. 
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dove,’ (til! lasha, ‘a corpse,’ and a few more, are exceptions; as are 
also all Buoh Arabic nouns as have s affixed to the masculine to form 
tlio feminine, (SjX^ Malika, * queen,’ from»u_^l^ malik, * king,’ 
icuUda, ‘inotlier,’ from wriliA, "father.’ 

Rem. I Filial i (masculine) is frequently changed into i , and vice 
vend : e.g. mjei, for \s^\j rCtju, ‘a king;’ ugra, for^~ ugrd, 
‘Agra.’ 

4) . All iicmns t('nninating in tho syllabic pan : e.g. 

iilhl-pun., ‘o\vlisliness,’^^(t;^ kamlnapan, ‘ meannes.s,’ 
laraJc-pan, ‘ cliildi.sliness,’ ‘ cliildhood.’ Sucb words 
arc all abstract substaiitivc.s. 

5) . Arabic verbal nouns of the measure JUi! i/’a!, in 

whicli the t\v(» ithy's (llic fir.-'t and fourth letters) are servile 
and conslaiit: e.g. d//w«, ‘a kindness/ JlJl ikhiU, 

‘good fortune/ i/erdr, ‘ avowal/ jUL'l , ‘denial.’ 

Rem. Tlio feu cxeoptions arc //7a«, ‘ a sitting,’ idlur, 

‘turning back,’ ^lh-‘i ield/t. ‘correction,’ i\^\ ihrilh, ‘av(rsion,’ ^U'l 
ilhnh, ^solicitation/ i/ndad, ^assistin:^/ irdd, ‘adducing/ 

and a few more words that ond in ^ t or \ — d, -which are common 
fennuine tc’rininations in Arabic nouns. 

0). Arabic verbal nomi^^ of th(' measure fqfit''ul, in 
■which the first letter ((.i-' /) i.s servile and characl eristic, 
and the third is luarkt'd with ta-sltillil : e.g. _C'J tamJdud, 

‘ vacillation,’ iakuhlur., ‘ haughtiness.’ 

Rem. The exceptions arc tawajjuh, * regard/ taivazzu, 

^performing ablution before prayer/ tawakku, ‘expectation/ llij 
tamanndy ‘ wish,* and all nouns ending in y^-r tmalliy ‘con- 

Bolation/ tarakki^ ‘advancement.* 

7). Arabic verbal nouns of the measure jill; ((t fd'aJ. in 
which the first and third letters arc servile and eouslaiit : 
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e.g. tadarulc, ‘calling to account/ cujUj tafawiit, 

‘ ditfcrcnce.’ 

Mem. tawazu, 'civility,’ is an exception; bo also are all 

nouns ending in 4^ -- I, as ta/wshi, ‘ exception.’ 

8) . All Arabic verbal nouns of tlie measure Jli/l infrTtl., 

•in 'which the first, second, and fifth letters are servile and 
constant: e.g. iiiftmiin, ‘ending,’ ‘ceasing,' JUIL'I 

iiifi.y/l, ‘ decision.’ 

9) . Arabic verbal nouns of the measuri* J'.»— •' ij'/i'a/, in 

which the first, third, and tifth h'tti'rs are sei'vile and 
constant: t/i/ili-wr, ‘abridgment,’ il/iwa-i, 

‘ petition.’ 

'Mem. There arc a few exception?, as i/ih'i/u/, ‘nreiscjiy,’ 

iliHyi'il,. "careful guarding,’ ‘a convi nti'Oi.il 

term,’ ‘ aniiounceiiient’ yin \ihieh word, al-o in tliat 

jircceding it, the characti ristic iJU is assimilated to the preceding letter ; 
see § lOd, viii. Mem.), t'tira::, "objection,’ and a f('\v woid-- 

ending in d or t, as IjcjI ihiidd, "beginning,’ illi/dl, ‘attention.’ 


10). Artibic verbal nouns of the measure !':tirdl, 

in which the first three lettivs tire .servile and ebartie- 
terlstic, and the sixth lettm’ also is servile : e.g. 
i'stigfar, ‘begging forgivene.ss,’ /v/e'///d/, ‘ usti.’ 


Mem. The exceptions arc kU ‘ildil, "eapneity,’ .''yCu.-\ istilrdh, 

‘aversion,’ istimdCid, ‘begging help,’ ixthtu, ‘supjilica- 

lion,’ ktirzd, "Becking to pdeaso.’ 


11). Arabic nouns of place .and time of the metisnres 
Jj*L* muj’ul iind Jj?^» maf'il., in whieli the first letter is 
charactt'ristic : e.g. nKimln', ‘the source’ (of any 

thing), vtd-'ihtin, ‘habitation,’ aU.« vikIuiiii tind 
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maJtun^ ‘halting, or dwelling place,’ mashriJc, ‘rising 
place’ (of the sun), ma(jrih, ‘setting place’ (of the 

sun). • 

Item. The principal exceptions arc; Jlsr^ majul, ‘scope/ ‘poorer/ 

C* ^ 

jLs:^ inahfiltnr, a place of gathering/^^^’* mahzar^ royal presciici / 
mahfdy ‘a ])lacc of meeting/ majUsy ‘a place of sitting/ 

may id, a mosque,’ mauzil, a halting place.’ 

12). Arabic noinina inslnimcnti of the measure 
mifal, in which the first letter i.s characteristic, 
tumhar, ‘a pulpit,’ ini'thil, ‘a furbisliing instrument.’ 

Til III. tiiiiikh'ir, a nostril,’ is perhaps the only exception. 

28. Feminine by form are : . 

1) . Arabic nouns ending in u : e.fj. ll' hula, ‘ duration,’ 
L hula, ‘evil’; and all Hindi diminutives ending in b— ii/a, 
as L'j^ chii'jia, ‘ a bird,' jiliurvju, ‘ a pimple.’ 

linn. Not a few Arabic nouns ciuling in it arc masculine, hut those 
that are feminine are far more numerous. 

2) . Arabic nouns ending in 122 ? t : c.y. ulfaf, 

‘ familiarity,’ i 22 .''U 'izzaf, ‘honour;’ as also I'ersian tibstraet 
nouns formed by dropjiing the final ^ ol tlie Infinitive: 
r.y. rafl (from jz-j) ‘ going,’ <iuf[ (from 

‘ speaking.’ 

The ('xcoptioiis in llu' first case ni*c very few : c,ff, suhrit, 
^ coufirniatioii/ sharhaf, *a tlriiik,’ inr/J, time,’ 

Uiitafy ‘a roiie of lumoiir,’ t/rdofy ruby,’ and perliaps a few 

more. Tlie rule docs not apjdy to llimll nouns, nor indeed to any 
other IVrsian nouns Ilian the class meulioucd. 

0). All nouns toruiiuatiug in the syllable /lal or 
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cl»j toat^ preceded by the long vowel u\ e.fj. 
ghnlruhuf, ‘perturbation,’ Cjjcj hamwat, ‘invention,’ 
‘ fabrication.’ 

Mem, The affixes ahaf and uwat help to form a large class of abstract 
substantives. In the Dakhinl dialect these affixes take the form a/ : 
e,g, ghahrut. 

4). Persian nonns (chiefly, if not all, abstract sub- 
stantives) ending in tlie syllable ish ; as danish^ 
Svisdom,’ ndlishj ^ conuflaint.’ 

Item, Inh'sli, ^ a pillow/ is perhaps the solitary exception. It 

may hero be observed that «/t, simply, is not a femmiiie termiiialion 
in Urdu. 

* 5) Kouns ending in ^—7: €,g. rofl^ ^l>read,’ 

surulil^ ^a gugglet,’ haddl^ ^a bom*.’ 

Bern, pcTai, * water, ' jly ‘life,’ dahi, ‘curdled milk,* 

g7i^t ‘clarified butter/ mot7j Si pi'url,^ hnthl^ * an 

elephant,’ and a few other words are exceptions.^ Itelative adjecti\ ( s, 
as dhohif ‘a washerman,’ Hazahcld^ ‘a treasun'r/ are 

of course masculine by signification 

6). Abstract nouns formc'd by dropping tlio churaclrristic 


^ These words are rnastiiline or rieutor in Sanscrit, fiTul, a gciuial rule, surli 
words are niasculine in Jliodl. There aie nunn-rous omm jituuis tlioiinh . t.g. ay^ 
Mire,* tnm^ ‘star,’ hhnph, ‘.suani,’ ‘vaptuir’ (— S. rnshpa^ in.), (hh^ ‘the liody,’ etc. 
Mr. Dowson, however (Urdu Grammar, p. 22), wriU-s jis thou;r^ tlie rule were of 
univcrml application^ and apjdii'd equally to word*. ileii\e(l from tie- Arabic also. 
He says, “ Sanskrit and Arabic scholars .should bear in mind that words horrowetl 
from those languat^es retain ♦!*< ir onL^nal t^ender ; masculines and neuteis being 
masculine, and feminines remain [sir] feminine in llindo'.t.'mi.” \V«- were not awaro 
before of there being a neuter gemler in Artbie; and as n-ganls tin* derivatives from 
that language we can adduce evamples by the score in which Arabic feminines li i^o 
been changed to ma'iculines in Urdu and vice vtrMi ; b<*re are a few qf'a, * viper,’ 
jahannaniy ‘hell,’ hhamr^ ‘wine,’ nhamny ‘the sun,’ M/thril, ‘desert,’ ‘e.yf7, ‘ slidf,’ ve/G, 
‘soul,* etc., mii- to speak of th<' long list of verbal noun*, in wliieh Urdu chatigi's tlio 
feminine tenuiuation i of the Arabic into the mubculiiie i — a ; as muhaiviu ‘idiom.’ 
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syllable \j na of the Infinitive ; c.g. jU mar (from UjU 
tmrna), ‘ beating,’ (JL> J lut (from lutnu), ‘ plunder,’ 
clthap, ^jirinting,’ ‘impression,’ 4 =-^ sumajh, ‘un- 
derstanding,’ r«y«r, ‘rubbing,’ ‘friction.’ 

Ittm. The ('xcpptions arc Md, noch, Scratch,’ 

ilhah‘ 1 , Shove,’ nielwr, ‘extract,’ j-l) n'leh, ‘dance,’ ) rang^ 
‘ colour,’ aur] a lew more. 

7) . Arabic verbal nouns of the measure inf'll^ 

in wliieh the fir^t and fourth letters are servile and 
characteristic; e.g. tarffih, ‘exciting desire,’ 

l<(f:/dn, ‘consolation,’ ia‘'nu}, ‘execution’ (of an 

order). 

♦ ^ < t 

Item, (a tn:, an amulet,’ is perhaps llic only exception. • 

8 ) . Ara],)ie tioui/ix/ f'liftfriimcuii of the measure 

mif^al, in which the first and fourth letters arc servile 
.and characteristic: r.g. mikrdv, ‘scissors,’ JSl* 

mill/, dr, ‘a bird’s beak,’ mlxdn, ‘a balance.’ 

Jlem, a. 'J'ht' cxccjilioiis vunnhCiry a hand-saw,’ 

mt\s)/iar, * a pet; or nail,' mi yar, ^ a touclistoue/ ^ an assay-halanco.’ 

Jicm. h. The lullowiiig l\Yc‘iit3'-oiie letters of the al}»ha])C’t are femi- 
nine, viz. i ^"^7 * J f J ^ j f 

f U-? , ^ ^ , o • 

licm, c. The words hidhuJ, jun, life.’yJ/Zv, thought,’ 
arc masculine or feminine, but the latter is generally considered correct 
in Jsorthern India. 

Rem. d. (lencric nouns a—I uml’Ji?is) are cither masculine or 

feminine, an I apply equally to boHi sexes; c,y. vh'I, ‘a kite/ is 

feininiiK' ; haran or ?iira?i, is ina<eulino. in some cases, however, 
the teiminatioiis w, 7 are added to such nouns to distinguish the sex ; 

, c. t — 

v.y. /uinid, 'a buck/ harnl, ‘ a doc/ The word udml, 
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‘ a bixman being,’ thongb properly a generic noun, and hence applicable 
to females as well as males, is rarely treated as a feminine by Mo- 

^ C,mm M. . ^ 

liammadansj wliere a Hindr. might say acJichhl ddun,' a 

good woman,’ a ^[usalman would say, achchhl *aiiraf. 

t. 

29. The gender of compounds is generally determined 
' hy the latter part of the compound : c.y. shikur- 

g(ih, ‘a huntiug-grouud,’ shahr-pumh^ ‘a wall of 

defence round a town,’ are feminine, b(,'cause the words 
yah and ib panah arc hnninine. There are exceptions 
however; as pa'c-yuh, ‘dignity,’ ktbla-yah, 

‘an object of reverence,’ ‘father,’ nosh-dara, 

‘medicine,’ ‘a draught.’ 

FOUMATION OF FEMININES FROM AIASCULINKS. 

of). The most common t(‘rminalion used to form 
feminines from masculines is 1. If the masculine 
end in a consonant, this termination is merely added to 
it ; as 

hruJunayij allrribman, hruhnnnlj a Brahman woman.’ 

j^\ ahiTy * a cowherd,’ ahirly ^ a woman of the Ahlr 

caste.’ 

I h(u)j ^ a rathan,’ j^U3^;f////d???/awomanof thePathan 

race.' 

If tlic masculine end in u or a (>--), tliosc terminations 
arc clianged into i for the f(uniniiic‘. : <?.//. 

larbly \a boy,’ ^ larJu, ^ a girl.’ 

\j^ ghordy ^ahorse,’ ^ a marc.’ 

hantldy ^a male slave,’ hundd^ ^a female slave.’ 

slid h~z(id(iy a j^ji'incc, 8Jtd,Ji~'zdd'( y a j)niicos&. 
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31. Other common feminine affixes arc an or 
^ ni, and (in'i, which arc all used in tlic case of 
rational beiiigs (chiefly with nouns* denoting cmic, trade, 
occujnition, etc.), and tlu^ last two in the case of irnitional 
animals als'o. In the a[)plication of these the following . 
rules are to be observtsd : 

1) . If the masculiue end in a consonant, the affixes are 
merely added ; c.(j. 

( sunuran, ) ^ 

sumrf a goldsmllL,’ ( o f fx goldsmith’s wife.’ 

sundrniy ) 

0 ^ hmlidrany j ^ 

j\^ himltdrj a potter/ \ ^ ( a potter’s wile.’ 

( hiuthlrnly ) 

shcr, a tiger/ sJtcnu, a tigress.’ ^ 

cL-vi.\ uiil, ‘ a male camel,’ *a female camel.’ 

* a sweeper or mikturiin/ (vulj;. incMriin'i), ‘a 

scavenger.’ Mt/iturs wife.’ 

2) . If the masculine end in a long vo\rel juveeded by 

any consonant except ^ //, the vowel is generally droppe<l 
b('fore the affixes are added, and a long vowel in 

a monosyllabic masculine noun slioi’tcncd : c.ff. 

U J duUiUy a hridegroom/ cT'v a bride.’ 

Wf7//f7, / a washerman/ 

iT O (, •’ 

huijtuy ‘a greengrocer/ hihjran, a greengrocer’s 

wife.’ 

J dlioliy * a washerman/ dhobin or dholauy ‘a washer- 

woman.’ 

muhy ^ a gardener/ ^ mdluiy ‘a gardener’s wife.’ 

Mthiy male elephant/ hithniy * a female elephant.’ 

Z;/m/n/amaiiof theKhatrl hhatrCmly ‘a Khatri’s wife 

caste/ or daughter.’ 
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mumu, * a maternal uncle/ mumam' o. maternal uncle’s 

wife.’ 

miilldy *a doctor or arohool- mulldni^ * a mullahs wife.’ 

master/ 

Jiem. In the word mumdnl (for mamdnt) the influence; of final u in 
the masculine is sufficient to change the first vowel from a into u. In 
some instances final n of the masculine is not dropped in the feminine : 
e.g, tatwani (for tatudm)^ from fattu, ‘a stallion pony.’ 

3 ). If tho termination of the masculine be a preceded 
by 7/ (b 7/^7), or 7 preceded by luimz(L ’7,’ in which case 
a long vowel precedes), 77 in the first is not dropped, and 
in both cases the affix an or in is changed to ijan or 
cr5 'in : c.g. 

- i f lanhjdyan^ ) ^ 

hanigdf a corn* seller/ < “ * ) a hanigd's wife/ 

( laniydUny ) 

^Aj ndgmiy 

Item. The above affixes arc all derived from the San^iluit affix 
am, {e.g. TgSr^ indranlj ‘ the ■wife of Indra’). Of the two forms an 
and 171 of the first affix, the latter is more commonly used in towns, and 
by Musalmaiis. This affix is also added to Arabic nouns to form the 
names of women ; e.g. Am7ra7i, A’^aftban^ which are 

generally, though incorrectly, written Amiraij, L---23 Kafihari. 

32. Other masculines and feminines are: 

rdju, ‘ a king,’ j rdni, * queen.’ 

Cjoli ndyalcy ) ^ bbb ndyikd, ) ^ 

> a youth/ etc. ; ? a damsel/ etc. 

nd\'kf ) lx;U ruVikd^ ) 

IJid'it brother,’ • hahui, ‘sister.’ 

l^dldy ‘a maternal uncle,’ yhdla^ ‘aunt.’ 

‘lord/ ‘prince,’ hegam^ ^lady,’ ‘princess/ 

khdh, ‘lord,’ ‘prince/ khyinamf lady,’ princess/ 


4b nd'iy ‘ a barber/ 
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The first of these is derived, through the Prakrit, from 
the Sanskrit rajnl, by elision of /; the second is taken 
intact from the Sanskrit, and is perhaps the only example 
in Urdu of a feminine so formed; the third is derived 
through the. Prakrit from the Sanskrit bluijmi ; the fourth 
is the regular Arabic feminine of wliich is also in 
use, and of which l^alii is probably a corruption ; the two 
last ai’e borrowed (through the Persian) from the Turkish. 

33. In many cases distinct words are used for the 
feminine : e.ff. 

t-jb bap, ‘ father,’ man, ' mother.’ 

JuLj * bull,’ (la’c; ‘oow.* 

And the distinction of sex is occasionally indicated, as iu 
l*ersian, by means of the words J nar, ‘ male,’ « jL» mada, 
‘female’: c.<j. j shore anr, or y nar slier ^ ‘a male 
tiger,’ ijU shorn niuda^ ‘a female tiger.’ 

Rem. The formation of Arabic feminines will be treated separately 
in the section on Persian and Arabic constructions. 

2. NuMBEii (JJki adad). 

34. Nouns have two numbers, the singular tmhid), 
and the plural jhin*’)- The nominative singular has 
no case-sign, but is always identical with the crude form 
of the noun. The formation of the pliual depends on the 
termination and gender of the singular. The following 
rules may be laid down respecting it. 

1). Masculines ending in a, consonant, or in one of the 
long vowels u or o, i, as also a few lliiidl mascu- 
lines ending in 1— that ai'c prayer names, or nouns de- 
noting relationship, titles, professions, etc., and PerSian and 
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Arabic 'words with the same termination, remain un- 
changed in the nominative plural : e.g. 

ghar ,' plural ghar. 
f>ichc1ihii, ‘a scorpion,’ „ hiehohM. 

tnoti, ‘a pearl,’ „ motl. 

Lsr?" ehaeMt ‘ a paternal uncle,’ ,, Is?" ehachu. * 

M lilla, ‘master,’ ,, M lalii. 

niya, ‘king,’ „ r^a. 

\jji^ darya, a river’ (Pers.), ,, \ijd daryd. 

sahru, a desert’ (Arabic), ,, sahrd. 

Hem, A few Arabic words ending in d are exceptions : e g, 
mdjardf which is treated like Hindi masculines ending in d, and has 
for its nom. plural ^ mdjare, 

2). Masculines ending in a (with the exceptions 
noticed above), or a (which is interchangc'able with ^7), 
form tlie nominative'- plural by changing ^7, or into : 
e,g. larkcj ‘boys,’ from larka,^ ‘a boy 
‘curtains,’ from sJy^paf'daj ‘a curtain or screen.’ 

Hem, a. One Hindi noun of relationship, namely, Ijlj dada, ‘a 
paternal grandfather,’ and a few Arabic nouns ; as mdjard, 

^ state,’ ^incident,’ also come under this rule. And as regards nouns 
ending in a, it may be observed that the custom now appears to be 
to retain the final h in writing ^ but to •pronounce it like e ; e,g, d^Sjj 
(jpronounced parde) ‘curtains.’ 

Hem, h. The plural termination e corresponds to the plural termina- 
tion e of the Prakrit, vide Lassen’s Instit. Ling. Prak. p. 430. 

3). reraininos ending in t/ - < form the nominative 
plural adding J\— an to the singular, the fatha of the 
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affix changing the letter of prolongation into the con- 
sonant y: e.g. 

hrhi, *a girl,’ plural lafUyun, ‘girls.’ 

The termination an corresponds to the Prakrit plural increment 
0, which is changed to a and nasalized. 

4). Feminines ending in any letter except i form 
the nominative plural by adding the termination eh 
to the singular ; as 

uurat, ‘a woman,’ plural mtrateh. 

‘ a book,’ ,, kiUibek. 

If the singular end in one of the long vowels \— a, 

u ov 0 , htmza is employed to enounce the initial vowel ^ 
of the termination : e.g. 

daico, ‘medicine,’ plural or dawaVa. 

^ t 

^ lu or ho^ smell/ „ y hit an, 

?idV>, a boat/ ,, nuVvii or ndteen. 

If, however, the singular end in »— «, or ^ e, these 
terminations are dropped before the plural affix is added : 
e.g. 

Aia-U fuljhta, a dove,’ plural flMck. 

dUJj daf\j, time/ class/ „ daf en, 

gaey ‘a cow/ „ or gd'eh. 

rd\, ^opinion/ ,, raeh, 

Hem. a. The word jorit has for its plural Jorudn as well as 

the regular jorue 'n ; and a few other words ending in u or o perhaps 

|r* ^ 

never occur in the plural: e.g. ^\j hdlu, %and/ J daru, * liquor/ 
^ kuy ^ a street/^’ sUy ‘ direction/ hajo, ‘satire/ ^j\y iaratUy *a 
pair of scales/ As exceptions to the rule we may note the class of 
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feminine diminutives which end in b-r iyo. ; as chiriyd, bird/ 

lurhiydy an old woman/ bj^ phuriyd, a pimple/ these take 
€ 

the plural forms of the feminines from which they are derived : c.g, 
^jbj^ chiriydn ( = pi. of chiri), hurhiyah ( = pi, of lurlii). 

Rem, h. The plural affix en, like the preceding affix dh, corresponds 
to the Prakrit affix o, which is frequently changed to e in the Prakrit 
dialects. 

Rem, €, Dissyllables with a short vowel in the first syllable, and 
fatha {a) in the second, generally drop the fatha when, in the course 
of inflection or derivation, a syllable is added beginning with a vowel : 
e,g, jaghen, plural of jag^h * a place.* 

3. Declexsion tasrif, or gard&n), 

35. Strictly speaking there is no such thing as declen- 
sion in Urdii ; the cases are formed by moans of certain 
adverbs (called liurufe manatrl^ ‘significant 

particles,’ by the native grammarians), which arc placed 
after the noun, and hence termed postpositions. 

3G. The cases huht), as g('ncrally given in Hin- 

dustani gi-ammars, arc eight in number; namely, the 
Xominativo, Agent, Genitive, Dative, Accusative, Abla- 
tive, Locative, and Vocative. In reality, however, there 
are but two cases ; viz. the crude form or Nominative^ and 
the oblique form, or that to which the postpositions arc 
added, and which Dr. Caldwell happily terms the Formative. 

Rem. Most Urdu gramraarians, ignoring all grammatical forms save 
those of the Arabic and Persian, recognise but three cases; viz. the 
Nominative and Agent hdhte fd^illf or the 

GonitiYe hdlate izdfai), and the Dative-Accusative 

halaU maf^uli, or j maful hih). The Ab- 
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lative and Locative they term majrur ojdrVy *the attracted 

and the attracting’ {i.e, the object attracted and the preposition attract- 
ing it) ; and the Yocative they call ^ nidd o munudd^ ‘the 

calling and the called.* 

• 

37. The postpositions which are used in lieu of case- 
endings are : 

‘hy,* for the Agent, sing, and plural. 

kdy ‘ of,* etc. „ Genitive, ,, 

kOy ‘to,* ‘for,’ ,, Dative, ,, 

^ sCy ‘from,* ‘with,* *hy,* ,, Ablative, ,, 

<Sj or^ mehyparoT pay ‘in,* ‘on,* „ Locative „ 

38. The singular nominative, as wo have already ob-^ 
senx'd, has no postposition add^d to it, but is always 
identical with the crude form of the noun. 

The postposition of the agent case is derived from the affix ria'^ of 
the ^i>anskrit instrumental case (singular), to which it was no doubt at 
first understood to correspond in use and signification ; but according 
to the conception of those who now employ it, it is nothing more than 
a mere sign to distinguish the subject or agent of a transitive verb in 
the tenses formed with the passive participle ISo, ISS). 

The genitive case is simply an adjective, formed by means of an 
adjective affix (see § 42). 

The accusative case, strictly speaking, does not exist in Hindi and 
Urdu ; its place is supplied by the nominative (which we shall call the 
direct ohJect)y or by the dative, in which case the postposition lo is not 
to bo translated into English. 

The vocative case takee no postposifion. but a variety of interjections 
may be prefixed to it. 

1 For the dcri\ution of the other postpositions sec the section on Prepotitions and 
Postpositions. 
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Rem, a. The force of the dative is occasionally expressed by the 
postpositions *to/ and IVe or waBUy *for the 

sake of/ ‘ for/ together with the genitive they govern : e.g, ^ l-?Ij 
hdp-lce ta'iii (=^ c^V father/ ^ 

Ihd'i’Jce IVcy ^for (my) brother/ Other obsolete forms of the ablative 
. postpositions, which occur in the older writings, are sehj sm, 
Bin ; and in some grammars Mdr) also is given as 

a postposition of the locative case, but as this particle never signifies 
* in,’ ‘ on,’ but simply indicates motion towards and arrival at an object, 
the Urdu grammarians rightly regard it as a distinct postposition govern- 
ing the inflected form of a noun. Instead of CJo tah the postpositions 
tori and ta^hiy ^till,’ ‘up to,’ are occasionally found in the 
older writings, but arc now obsolete. • 

Rem. h. Two postpositions (generally those of the ablative and 
locative cases) are frequently used together : e.g. ^ gluir-men’sef 

from within the house,’ ^ ^ hail-par^BCf from ujwn the ox.’ In 
such cases the first is regarded by some of the native grammarians as 
a noun governing the preceding noun in the genitive. 

39, The form assumed by a noun before it takes a post- 
position after it (whetluT that postposition bo expressed 
or understood) is generally termed the oblique form. "VVo 
prefer calling it, with Dr. Caldwell, the Formative. In 
constructing the Formative the following cases arise : 

1). If the nominative singular end in any letter except 
the masculine terminations a and x— a (§ 33, 2), the 
Formative singular is identical with the nominative, and 
the Formative plural is obtained by adding the termina- 
tion oh to the singular : e.g. nom. sing. ^ gJuir, ‘ a 
house,’ Formative singular gliar^ Formative plural 
gliaroh.^ In the vocative plural the nasal n of the termi- 
nation oh is dropped, e.g. gharo^ ‘0 houses.’ 
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2). If the nom. sing, end in 1— a or x— a (§ 33, 2), the 
Formativcs are obtained by changing these letters into 
e for the singular, and — oh for the plural : e.g. nom. 
sing. ghora, ‘a horse,’ singular Formative givore^ 
plural Formative glioroh] nom. sing, gusaa, 

‘anger,’ sing. Form. plnral Form, gmsoh. • 

But nouns which arc the names of living beings do not 
inflect: e.g. Ghaslfa, Formative Glmlta. 

Item. a. According to some native grammarians no ^proper name 
should be inflected; hence wc find in the KawaHdt‘ Urdfty Part 111., 

cr^^. ^ ^ cr? 

jamnd-he kahnt-se u'dh darija smnjhd-jiVegd jo dehU mathurd 
dgra^kc .niche lahtd hai) By mentioning the Jamna that river will be 
understood which flows by (lit. under) l)ehll, Mathura, and Agra.’ 

Rem. h. The Formative is originally, as Fr. Trum]>p suggests (Sindh! 
Gram. p. 123), the Prakrit Genitive. This is not very clear in the 
singular, but the termination on of the Formative plural is evidently 
the termination dna or una of the Prakrit genitive plural, and in the 
case of the pronouns the identity is unmistakeable. 

40. All nouns then may be arranged in two classes 
or declensions, corresponding to the two forms of the 
Formative. 


Tnr Fiest Declension. 

41. The first declension comprises all feminines, and 
masculines terminating in any letter except (original) 
i-:- a\ those ending in \.^ «, however, are Persian or 
Arabic words, or Hindi noims of relationship, etc. 
(§ 33, 1); e.-,. 
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1).^ gJmr^ house’ (masc,). 


Nom. gharf ' a house.’ ghar, ' houses.* 

Formative ghar. gharon. 

Agent. ^ gliar-nef ' by a house.’ gharon-ncy ‘ by houses.’ 

Gen. ^ gliar-Jcd, * of a house.’ jp gharoh-Tidy ‘ of hous( 3 s.’ 

l)at. ^ ghar^lcOy * to a house.’ ^ gharon-icOy * to houses.’ 

. { L , , je gftar, 

Ace. ] y ^ ^ house.’ ^ houses.’ 

( ^ jP ghar-lco, ) gharon -hOy 

Abl. ^ ghar-se, ‘from, with, ^ from houses.’ 

by, a house.’ 

Loc.^ ghar-mehy -pary ‘ in, gharoh-meh, ‘in houses.’ 

on, a house.’ 

Voc. (^\ ai ghavy ‘O house.’ gharoy ‘O houses.’ 

2). chacluij ^ a paternal undo.’ 

Nom. Ls-?" chachdy ‘ an uncle.’ Uc?" chachuy ‘ uncles.’ 


Form. chachd. 


i . 

••Is:'?" chaeJaVo 


Agent c^a(?7m-W6?,‘byanuncle.’ c’^«c7ia’o;i*W6?, ‘by uncles.’ 

Gen. Ls?" chachd -kdy ‘ of an uncle.’ j ^J^ Ur?" chachd.^oh- kd, * of undos.’ 

etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. 


Hem, Like chachd arc declined such Hind! nouns as \s>Aj rdjdy ‘a 
king,’ 111! Idldy ‘a master,’ as also Persian and Arabic nouns (masc.); 
e.g, \^J darydy ‘a river,’ saJird, ‘ a desert.’ 

3.) mot\ ‘a pearl ’ (masc.). 

Nom. moiiy ‘a pearl.’ motiy ‘pearls.’ 

j Form. moil. motiyoii or moiVon. 

Gen. ^ ^ y* motl-kdy ‘of pearl.’ yt motiy on-kdy ‘ of pearls.’ 

etc. etc, etc. etc. 
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4). hiclichhu, ‘a scorpion’ (masc.). 

!N’om. *a scor- hichchhuf Scorpions.’ 

pion.’ 

Form. hiclichhu. hichchlnVoh. 

Agent hichchliu-nc^ ‘by a ‘by scor- 

scoqnon.’ pions.' 

Rem. Final u is occiasionally shortened before the termination on of 

> F 0-. , . t >> , , 

the Formative plural is added; uimCon (for^*^-Jl umu ony^ 

and if final or o bo preeeded by 1— a, it is frequently dropped in 

the Formative plural: e.g. ghVohy from jl ^ gliaoj ‘a wound or 

sore/ On the same priueiple final w in such words as Jo punw, a 
foot,’ Jo gdnw, a village/ etc., is frequently dropped in the Formative^ 

^V| • • 

plural, and occasionally the preceding nasal also : e.g. ^J'^ pCin'on and 
for o pCitucon. In the singular of such words more- 
over final xc is often transposed and changed to o, and hence the singular 
form pu'on^ a foot,’ ^,jO gaon^ a village,’ the Formative plural 
of which has the same form by eontruetion. 


5). ;\j rat, ‘night’ (fcm.). 


Korn. Cij\j rutf ‘night.’ 

rCitehy ‘nights.’ 

Form. LLj\j rilt. 

rCitoli. 

Gen. rut-hi, ‘of night.’ 

rd toll -Id, ‘of nights.’ 

etc. etc. etc. 

etc. etc. etc. 

C). \jii daiva, ‘ medicine’ (fern.). 

J^oni. (lined, ‘medicine.’ 

1 daicd'en, medicines.’ 

I'orm. Uj (lau'd. 


Agent damy-ne, ‘by the 

^ J dawd'on-ne, ‘ by medi- 

medicine.’ 

cinos.’ 

etc. etc. etc. 

1 etc. etc. etc. * 
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7). ^ ho or bii, ‘ siuolP (fem.). 

SINOULAR. 

Nom. ^ ho or iw, * smell/ * (j:!^ ho\m or hu^en, ^smells/ 

Form, y ho or hu, hu^oh. 

Hem, The few feminines ending in e and a not only drop those 
letters in the nominative plural, but also in the Formative plural : e.g, 
ga'orif from ^dV, ‘a cow/ falchion, from 4:^ Is 

fdlMaf * a dove.’ 

8). larJci, ‘ a girl.’ 

Nom. larM, * a girl.’ larh'yan, * girls.’ 



Rem, a. Feminine diminutives, such as uJj*- cliiriya^ a bird,’ 
fihuriydf *a small boil,^ drop the final d in the Formative plural (as in 
the plur. nom.), and so have the same plural forms as feminint's ending 
in i : e.g. nom. pi. chiriydn^ ‘ birds,’ Form. pi. ^y„'y^ chifiyon, 

Rem. h. A noun terminating in nasal n is declint d in the singular 
just as if the nasal were not present, but the nasal is dropped in the 
plural. 

The Second Declension. 


42, The second declension comprises all masculine 
(Hindi) nouns ending in 1— ^7 (except such as denote rela- 
tionship^ titles^ professions^ etc.) and all masculines ending, 
in a: e.g. 

1), larlm^ boy.’ 

Nom. larMj *aboy.’ j cr^ larhy ‘boys.’ 

Form. larle. j hrhoh. 

Agent larke-ne^^j larho'n-ne^ ‘by boys.’ 

larke, ‘boy!’ ( larko, ‘boys!’ 

"Voc. . -J - J o ,4 t 

^ ^5! at larhef 0 boy !’ ( ai larko-^ 0 boys 1’ 
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2), parda, ‘ a curtain.’ 

BrNOULAR. 

^ i ^ ^ t . 

Ncm. parday a curtain/ parde, curtains/ 

Porm. parde 

Item, a. According; to the present custom of writing such words as 
end inn— ay the Formative singular is identical, in writing, with the 

O 

nominative : c.g. , pronounced parde, 

Rem. h, A few masc. Arabic nouns also, as mojaruy * incident,' 

^circumstance,' lAJ naslidy * intoxication,’ belong to this declension. 

Rem. c, !Nasal n at the end of words is retained in the singular, as 
also in the nominative plural, but dropped in the Formative plural : e.g, 
nom. sing. haniydny a merchant,’ Porm. sing, hamge7i, nom. 

pi. haniyeUy Form. pi. hmiyo'n. ^ 

Rem. d. Words ending in ya, as <b;u *the foot or leg' (of a 

thing), Iciruyay ‘hire,' ‘rent,' may follow the general rule, or 

change 4 ^ y into hamza in the Form. sing. : e.g. <~>^ pdye or 
paey hirdye or kird'e. In the jdural, however, the rule 

is generally observed. Similarly from rupaya are formed 

^ P ''''9 , 9 ** 

rupa^e or rdpai ; and from j rupaya the forms j rupoHe or 

rupai. It is a mistake to di’rive these forms from rupiya, 
and call them irregular. 

The Genitivk 

43. Tho Genitive, as lias been remarked before, is 
formed by means of an adjective ajjix ^7/ = Prakrit ^ 
/fo = Sanskrit ?R /ia), and is a real adjective, changing its 
termination so as to agree -with its governing noun (the 
just as the Hindi adjective ending in 1— a does. 

Hem. The Persian genitive construction is also used in Urdu, and it 
is a noteworthy fact that the relation of tho governed to th^ governing 

I 
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noun is expressed in the same manner as that of a noun to the adjective 
qualifying it (see Per$ian Cmstructions, § 76). 


III. THE ADJECTIVE 


44. The adjective generally precedes the noun it quali- 

fies, and, unless it end in I— a, and be derived from the 
Hindi, is indeclinable : e.g. safed ghoru^ ‘ a white 

horse;’ safed gltorl^ ‘a white mare;’ Jui-> 

safed ghore, ‘white horses.’ 

45. Adjectives (not Persian or Arabic) wliieli end in 
1— d (the masc. termination), are declined in the singular 
like nouns of the Second Declension, and form the nom. 
pi. in the same way ; but the Formative pi. is identical 
with that of the singular. Tlic feminine is formed by 
changing the termination \— <7, of the masc. into J, 
and is not altered for case or number : e.g. 


SINGULAR. 


Masculine. 

Feminine. 

Nom. achchhCty *good.’ 

(fchchhl. 

Porm. adiclihe. 

achchhi. 

Nom. (ichchlic. 

aclicliJu, 

Porm, achchhe. 

^^5-1 achchhi, 

V 

The genitive is similarly declined : e.g. 

SINGULAR. 

Nom. ghar-kdy\fihci\io\isey 

^ gltar-ki. 

^ household.' 

Porm.^ gJiar-ice, 

ghar-kl. 

PLURAL. 

Nom. ghar-he. 

glmr-ki. 

Form*. cL ffar-ke. | 

ghar-h. 


[ 
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Examples : achchlia adnii^ ‘ a good man,’ dat. 

sing. ^ uchchlw udmi ko, ‘to a good man;’ nom. 

pi, cr«^' achchhe adm'u ‘gocd men,’ abl. pi. 

achchhcitdmiijok se, ‘from good men:’ 
achc/Ju 'aural, ‘a good woman,’ dat. sing. ^ 
achchhl 'aural Ico, ‘to a good woman.’ nom. pi. ^_cr-f-l 

achchJu 'auraleh, ‘good women;’ \jy li molian-kd 

Qhora, ‘Mohan’s horse,’ loe. sing.^ moluin-ke 

ghore par, ‘on Mohan’s horse,’ nom. pi. mo- 

han-ke ghore, ‘]\ro]iau’s horses,’ dat. pi. ^ 
mohan-kc ghoron ko, ‘to Mohan’s horses.’ 

Item. a. One Persian adjective ending in 1— u, viz. Ia::^ jadd, 
‘separate,’ and one Arabic, \j'ij fulund (for Ailj), ‘eertain,’ are sJbii- 
larly declined. 

Ran, h. If a raaseulino noun is qualified by several adjectives ca- 
pable of inflection, they are all declined in the same way : e.g, ^ 

hare lade qliore, ^ large black horses.^ And if the adjective be a 
conqwund word, the latter part of which is itself an adjective or par- 
ticiple determining a preceding substantive, this last is declined so as 
to agree with the noun qualified by the compound adjective : e.g. 
cr^ y topi-plidte larJce, * the boys with torn caps^ [lit. * the 

cap-toni boys’), diqmtta-phati larlcly ‘the girl with a 

torn veil or mantle.’ 

Rem. If final d of an adjective bo nasalized, the nasal does not 
alfeet its dcclousion, but is retained in all the cases: e.g. 
hayuli hath, *tho left hand,’ ^ or) bdyen (or bOeit) 

lidth-kOy ^ to the left hand,’ w-J^ ha hi faraf, Hhe left side.’ 

Rem, d. The adjective occasionally follows the noun it qualifies. 
This is espi'cially the case if the attribute is to be emphasized or 
bixmght promiiicnlly to notice, lu the older writings, moreover, femi- 
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nine adjectives following the nouns they qualify sometimes take the 
plural termination of substantives; as Ihdriydn, 

heavy or wearisome nights;’ hothriyiih lalmt 

Hhehiyan, ‘very lotty rooms;’ but this construction is now obsolete. 

46. A few Persian adjectives ending in 4 — a are dc- 
•clined like Hindi adjectives ending in a ; l)iit as a rule such 
adjectives arc indeclinable. The following are the most 
important of those that inflect : Ajlaqj le-chura^ ‘helpless/ 
‘poor/ turn, ‘fresh/ harum-zMa, ‘base-born/ 

‘rascally/ dltvana, ‘mad/ ‘iiisaiu'/ ijulj niuda, 

‘rejected/ sktnninda, ‘ashamed/ ‘bashful/ 

Jcamlna, ‘mean,’ ganda^ ‘fetid/ ‘rotten/ s^l* 

‘tired/ ‘iudisjwsed/ fAJj’j nd-dida, ‘imseen/ nd- 
liura, ‘useless.’ 

C/ f j f 

Rem. a. To thc^sc some grammcirians add nmdaf exalted/ 

<JL) CSi yak-sdla, Smnual/ du-saltf, ‘bieimial/ etc., but these 

' ^ 

are not inflectc’d by writers of the present day: c.g, C-^y umda 

hdty ^an excellent matter,’ not Cl.?b 

Rem. h. Adjectives, -when used as concrete nouns, are declined like 
nouns: e.g, \j\j dand, wise man,’ ^ ddnd^on-aey ‘from 

the wise.’ 

CoMPAKISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

47. Adjectives undergo no change of form to express 
the comparative and superlative degrees. When two 
objects are compared, that with which the comparison is 
made generally takes the form of the ablative, the adjective 
itself remaining in the positive and following it : e.g. 

^ joj mohan said-se bard hai, ‘ Mohan is bigger than 
Zaid.’ The superlative is, strictly speaking, nothing more 
than a copiparative involving the pronominal adjective 
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sab, ‘ all,’ (prefixed to tiie ablative, either expressed 
or understood) as its complement : e.g. 

^ lfj-1 mohan sab larkoh-se achckhSm hai, ‘ Mohan is better 

than (the best of) all the boys;’ ^ ij wok 

sab-se ham kui, ‘be is bigger than (the biggest of) all.’ 

Bern. a. The particle ^ eignifies the difference hetioeen two objects 
tliat are compared Tritli each other, and hence its use in forming the 
comparative degree. It i.s a remarkable fact that this method of form- 
ing the comparative and superlative is borrowed from the Semitic 
languages. The only trace of the Sanskrit method that exists In Urdu 
is found in the forms borrowed from the Persian, as hthy ‘good,’ 

O ^ O J 

h(h-tar, better,’ best’ (see Ikr&ian Coristruc- 

tioiJB, § 78). 

Jievi. h. Instead of the ablative, howevrr, wo occasionally meet with 
the genitive or the locative ; as mohan sah^kd hard 

half ‘ Mohan is biggest of all ^ JjJ sah 

tulih-Ulmon men zaid acJichhd Jiaiy ‘Zaid is the best among all the 
students.’ The comparative is also frequently expressed by using the 
word la-nisbat, in relation to,’ in comparison with,’ with 

the gemitive of the noun with which the comparison is made ; as J^s 
jkiJj ^ zaid’ka kadd hanishat mohan-ke huland 

hai, ‘ Zaid’s stature is tall in comparison with Mohan’s.’ 

48. An intensive signification is given to an adjective, 
in either the positive or comparative degree : 1) by repeat- 
ing it; as aclichha achchJui, ‘very good,’^j^j 

Khiar hiHitar, ‘much better:’ 2) by prefixing to it an 
adverb, or a noun or adjective used adverbially, as \y 
bam b/iuri, ‘very heavy ;’ bahut acbcli/iu, 

‘very good’ (which is still more intensified by the ad- 
dition of the emphatic particle hi to the adverb, as 

I 
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bahut-hi achchita, ‘exceedingly good’); 

ni/im/at Miub-surat, ‘extremely handsome;’ 
aur Icula, ‘ more black;’ and j>\ aur bhl hula, ‘ even, 
or still, blacker;’ si/fuda kasln, ‘more beautiful,’ 

or ‘exceedingly beautiful ;’ ba-daija btddar, or 
ba-darjahd hchtar, ‘by dogrees, or many degrees, 
better,’ ‘far better;’ hihla bUMur^ ‘anywhere 

better,’ ‘ever so much, or incomparably, better;’ 3) by 
adding to tlie adjective the termination L si/ ; L ISIS’ IcTtlTi- 
sd, ‘very black,’ or ‘blackish,’ L bf/htti-sd, ‘a largo 
quantity,’ ‘very much’; U Ihord-sd, ‘just a little,’ ‘a 
very little.’ 

49. "With the intensive affix L sd must not be confounded 
the adjective of similitude L sd, sdr, or sdh ‘like.’ 
This may be added to substantives or adjectives to form 
adjectives corresponding (when subjoined to substantives) 
to those which in English have the termination ish', as 

larkd-sd, ‘boyish,’ LSli hdljt-sd, ‘black-like,’ 
elc-sdh, or ^JLwO ya/c-sdh, ‘one-like,’ ‘similar.’ 

50. 'Whether the adjunct L be employed as an intensive, 
or as an adjective of similitude, it is declinable like Hindi 
adjectives ending in d, and the noun to which it is 
added inflects just as it would do Avithout it ; e.ff. ^ 

bahut-se ghore, ‘a great many horses;’ ^ 

IcdU-si ghoriydh, ‘very black (or blackish) marcs.’* 

Rem. L) sQ. or j_,L> san, ‘like,’ ‘resembling,’ is most probably the 

^ The use of sa after the genitive appears to have perplexed the grammarians greatly. 
The matter belongs properly to Syntar ; but we may observe here, that the coii- 
structioD in such eases is precisely similar to that of the English ; the wuzaf^ or noim 
which govern.s the genitive, is invariably understood, and it is to this that the adjunct 
of similitude is attached; e,(j. in the phrase shn-hl-sTi pirat^ the word furat (to which 
the fnljunct v7 pei't-aiiis) is understood after just as, in the English erjuivalent, * u 
form like li tiger’s,’ the word ‘form’ is understood after * tiger’s’ (Cf. also § 362). 
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Prakrit form of the Sanskrit whereas the intensive partielo 

Lj is derived from the Sanskrit ^fold,’ etc. 

> V 

IV. KUJIETt.VL ADJECTIVES 

51. The Urdii numerals are the. same as those of the 
niiidT, and are dc'rivcd from the Sanskrit througli tlie 
medium of the Prakrit.* Like other adjectives they 

^ In (li'i'ivin its words from th<; Prdlvrit, tlic TTindT "•('iierally drops finri short vowels, 
elides one or ]>oth tin* letter^ of oonjuncts, and ]eni^^th(*n.s medial tdiort vowels, espreially 
where a eonjuiiei, or one of tlie eonsonaiit'., is elid<-d. Thus wr h;iv(‘ — Ont, Sanskrit 
e/iir^ rrdkril, IlimlT t/, : — Two^ S. Ik /A j, II. d'> . — Thi>*„ S. tii. P. inn}i\ 11. 
fhi : — VuHy\ S. rhaiur^ P. chntthri^ IT. r//dr, hy elision of the eonjuiicl . — FiVc, S. pmU 
chau^ P. ftnitiJiay 11. jiJith h — »S//, S. .sArt.s//, P. chha^ II. vhha (the (■( ft bral sibilant of 
tlio Sanskrit hein,i; eh.mi^njd in Pr.lkrit into thh occasionally thi'^ sibilant is eh!ina:''d 
into A, veiy eominonly into s, as i^* also the jialatul sibilant s of the San^-kiit, ^lnec 
Piakrit lia^ no palatal or cerebral sibilant): — Stvt'n, S. s'tpUui^ V. satta^ 11. .w7/ — j 
f'tfjhty S. ashUni^ P. (lUha^ II. hth . — S. mnan^ P. /oo/, II. naa , — S, 

P. (lamy n. tins. 

Eioni ii upwards the numbers are formed hy piefixing the nnit^ ’ .» the ti'iis, which, 
h(U\e\er, ]ne\ioii'ly undeiyo a eliani^e of form • t.p. the Prakrit dusa is ehamrt'd, tirst 
to d<i/ia, and then to /a/nf , ue Fn (<’•/, S (Ladd^an^ P. *d,ah(t^ 11. iffarith (not elidiil" 
tin* k of the Sanskrit, but eliani^in;*’ it intotlu- soft r/, and cb.uii^intf the diplitbomf c 
into iho sliort vowel /), wbenee, h\ trail •'posit ion of vowel, giurah^ wlu'iiet* r/yd/'aA . — 
Twtln, S. dvTiduFui^ P, iTirnha^ II. hiirah: — Thnit\u^ S, tragodasan^ P. ttruhy TI. 
Uyah . — Fiau’ticn^ S, chafurdiniui^ P. vJiandah^ II. y'hmidali'. — Fi/tan^ panchadosayt^ 
P. jKinna) uha, II. poudrah^ for paudd tally by change ot conjunct to nd botbre the 
liquid 1 .--Fixtidiy S. shodiiMitty P, f><>rah or saluh (:), II. mti ah or solah • — Seventun^ 
S, sapiadiisiOty P. sattimilidy fl. bdtyah for .saltarah : — Fightitn, S. ashtaduFi/iy P. 
aftharaha, II. aiharait ; — Tu'entijy S. t'lnisati, P. vlsiUy H. A/.s. 

The numbers ly, 21), 39, etc. arc formed by prelKiiig to X\\i^ JhUowntp decades the 
word un (San.skrit louu * diminished’), and making en tain ehanges in tin* initial letters 
of some of the decades; c.g. the vol the Prakrit rJsafy is clnijd, as, F'tHittrn (/ c. 20 
diminished by 1) is un^ls: so also in the other compounds, iklsy ‘twent^'-one,’ and 
so on. 

Thirtpy S. trimsaty P. tlsaiiy H. this, whence Twen^ witla. 

Fortify S. ehatvaridisaty P. chattnris.i (r"), 11. challsy by (didon of the conjunct tty and 
cliango of r to I, In compounds, chalhs is changial into fd/es, before which the vowi'ls 
ay i, / of the units are changed to r*, in, or ain. In forty-two and forty-.siXy ch is 
elided. 

FiffUy S. paiicJw^nty P. paanamy H. pachas (which is closer to the Sanskrit than to 
the Prakrit); whence, F'’urtu-uiHey nnehusy XXitt first syllalde of pachas being elided. 
In the numhm-s oO to 6S, the last syllable is dropped and original n restorid; as pack- 
pan. Ill 61, 62, 61, 67, 6S, the of pan is, for the sake of euphony, softened into A, 
and thence into v or u\ 

From the Sandvrit shashti is derived the Hindi salhy ■VN'hencc un-sathy ‘fifty-nine,* 
ihsathy ‘sixty-one,* etc. fi 
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generally precede the noun, which may be in the singular 
or plural. 

The Cabdinat, Ncjibers. 


r 




— 



• 1 


FIGUllES. 

NAMES. 


FIGUKES. 

N' AMI’S 


AHA UK' 

1 OKVA- 
NAi.AHl 


I 

AllAIlU 

' lOVA- 
N Vi.AKf. 


1 

1 

S 


12 

ir 

SR 

^ (l» ldr<fh. 

• 

2 

r 

R 

do. 

13 

ir 

‘1^ 


3 

r 

? 

tin. 

14 

IP 

S8 

i chon h.h. 

4 

p 

8 

char. 

! lo 

K' 

SM 

< ‘w 

b ,Ju' poh.lruh. 

r, 

f- 

d 

M 

2)(inch, 

; 

j 

n 


soloh, 

J 


1 

$ 

<l2>- ehha. 

17 

1 

!v 

CjO 

t 

satrah. 

> 

7 

V ! 

'0 

CjL sdt, j| 



1 

( b athdrah. 




1.— 1, 

18 

lA 

: 


8 

A 


4'^\a(h. I! 

jl 



1 

( at hard. 

9 



y 7lllU, j; 

10 

n 

^0. w<w?s and 

10 

r 

<^o 

(jwuJ das, ^ 

1 

20 

r- 

RO 

Ids, 

11 

li 


^ igrirah 1 

21 

n 


( ^ 



\ 

( gynrah. 




( ^\ims. 


In satfnr, ‘seventy,’ the p of tlie Sanslait mptatl is assimilfited to ami final t 
chanj^ed into r \ and in llic c*oini»ounds, initial .v is, for Ihu sako of euphony, chan^^cd 
into h\ as nnhatinr^ ‘ sixty -nine ikhaitur^ ‘.suvent 3 '-()m;.’ 

AhhI^ ‘eif>:lity,’ is from the Sansknt nslir, the final / beinc; elided, and the sibilant 
doubled. In tlie eoinpounds, however, the doubling- of tlic slijilant does not tak(f place, 
while the conjunctive vowel n is added to the units ; as ?wd.s7, ‘ sevaaity-nine ikm~, 

* ei^dity-one nawasi^ ‘ eignty-^iine,’ instead of iimnam'y as might have been 

expected. 

Nawiy or jwv'^rv^ ‘ninety,* is derived from the Sanskrit nm\tti. In the compounds 
formed therewith, the conjunctive vowel a is added to the units' <\g. tkuHitwCy 
‘ninefy-oiH'.’ 

The w|rd sany or .s«?, ‘ one hundred,’ is derived from the Sanbkrit hia^ Prakrit saa. 
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22 rr ^J^\l la'is. jl 40 I 1^* I {{0 C/*4V' 


23 rr* ie'ts. 


N,. ! 

I ri- I 


clinuhu. 


25 r 6 ^l| paclm. 

2 (i n \% clhahlis, 

27 r V satats, 

28 athVls. 

or 

r ^ ^Q. 1 ?/;^/ 2 aV. 

30 I r* 30 tis. 


! ., ( iltalts. 

41 i-1 8«1 : . 

\ tictulu. 

j 42 f r }{^ J>e'ahs. 

I 43 PP }{3 fnitiills. 

41 Pr {{Ji f7;«M’(7/7s. 


4.» Pe I jjM i^_^! ':o-7 ^>ffi«^7/7,s. 
40 PI i U{^ A^’f777s. 


i ;^!L:^ 


^0 (is. ij 47 I I S'?) y^''^ mikniu 


I ^ { '/ \ .f,- 

I . 

I ( ihtn. 


48 i FA jjc 


32 rr . iju-rW ^r2//7.?. j j I 80. 


33 rr 33 i 




34 rp 3 JJ (■/»/«;, 77.S. _-j I ji ' 


35 ro 


lyiiidis. 


3() n clihattis. 

A. I ^ " .. 

3^ rV saaitls. 

38 rA 3 c \ '_o 

nntalls, 

39 r^, ... 

f ^juuJlrs.'^^zmc/zcZ/Z^ 


^r i MR 


Of' falls. 
(It Ilf alls 

,w'csr\ unchOs, 


jiacltds. 

' ( (ha iron. 

( tluu'oh. 

j^,iL‘ haivau. 


I 

53 ^ M^ or iirpao, 

51 - M{{ ,0- clmiwan. 

j '*• i^v V 

.55 ■ *e qq pachpan, 

: I 

i 56 ^ ^1 q^ chhappan, 

j 57 ! cV I q'o ^,,IL: sail iwan. 
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riGUllKS. 

NAMES. 

1 rioniEs. 

NAMES. 


ARABIC 

1 li>VA- 
NACARI. 



ARABIC 

1 1»K\ A- 
N \llAliI 


58 

cA 


athdxoan. 

75 

Vo 

vc>q 

pacliliaitar. 

59 

‘I 


\ xinsatlh 

76 

VI 

'Q§ 

chJiihattar. 

* J V • V 

GO 

r 

^0 

^jLj salh. 

77 

vv 


salkittar. 

61 

11 


1 vhath. 

73 

VA 


athdiar. 



1 1 xJktSdlhf 

79 

V=i 

'oe 

f 

lUlUH. 

G2 

ir 


JLi\i lasafJi. 

80 

A* 

CO 

asi>i. 

G3 

ir 


( tmuth or 

( iirsath. 

81 

A1 


1 t'/iddi, 

ilddi. 

64 

IP 


L, ^ . 

cliannsath. 

82 

Ar 


, ^‘Lj le\i8i. 

65 

1e 


painmfh, 

1 

83 

A^ 


, (irdst. 

L5' >' 

66 

n 


1 ' 
chhc'dmth . , 

j 

84 


^8 

chaurddl. 

Sr V 

67 

IV 


li^ S(XX'S(101, ^ 

85 

Ac 

cq ; 

1 

paclidsi. 

68 

1A 


1 arsath 

86 

A1 

1 

. clihe'dfi. 

S^' • >• V 



\ atlmtli. 

87 

AV 

C'O 

satdsi. 

69 

I*) 


j^A unhattar. 

88 

AA 

cc 

athdsi. '* 

70 

v* 

m 

j:^ sattar. 

: 89 

A*! 


nawdsu 

71 

V! 

'0<i 

1 H-hattar. 

90 

r 

0.0 

^>y nawe or naivwe. 



[ j:^$\ ihliatlar. 


^1 


( vldnawe. , 





91 


( LSy ikdnawe. 

72 

vr 

'0^ 

lalig^ttar. 




73 

vr 


;Xjj tilaltar. 

1 

92 


0*1 

\^y \ hdnawe. 

74 

yp 1 

'aa 

chaiih attar, j 

93 

r 


tlrdnawe. 
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FIGURES. 

NAMES. 

FIGURES. 

NAMES. 

1 AlUllTO. 

94 

95 

90 11 

97 ^ V 

DKVA- 

NA(f AKl. 

Q.M 

C.C 
e'9 1 

L ’ ^ cJiaurdnawe 

.1 V 

'panchdnawe 

pdchdnaice 

chliednawe. 

mtdnaire. 

98 ‘i'' 0.^ 

, 99 1 1 

1 

|i 

'loo qoo 

|i 

a\lidnawe, 

( ^^^^^nmdnawe. 

( mvdnawe. 

( sau. 

1 ^ 


Bern. In the compounds, nawe is generally contracted to nwCy as 
ihmivey hdnii'Cy or tlie vowel of n is pronounced very rapidly. In 
Ilinch it also takes the form micire. 

G2. The mirahcrs above one hundred are formed as in 
English/ but llic conjunction ‘and’ is not expressed : c.ff. 
CS}\ ^ cXd cl: mu ek^ ‘one hundred (and) one;’ ^ CSA 

elc sail do, ‘ one hundred (and) two ’ .1: do suu, 

‘two hundred;’ tlXd ^ do suu ck, and so on to 1000, 
which may be expressed by das snu, ‘ten hundred/ 

or by a distinct word Jai.~ur, borrowed from the I’ersian. 
Similarly 187d may be expressed by^i ^ i^Uj' a Hid rah 
sail iihattar, ‘eighteen hundred (and) seventy-three/ or 
^ -id j\yi cXd ek hazur dth sau Hhattar, ‘one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-three.’ ‘Ninety -nine thou- 

1 In ninth, tilt* iinm^tTS between 100 and 200 arc aho exjtressed in two other ways; 
1 ) by placing the sniallcr ininibcr with the adjective termination n added to it, before 

the word MU- e.g. ^ hlsd saUy ‘a hundred and twenty,’ literally, ‘one 

bundrcrl bavint^ or p'.ssessin^ twenty 2) by adding to the numeral adjt'Ctivo tlic noun 
utar (Sanskrit iitlar, ‘over,’ ‘above’), the initial vowed of \\liieh coalesces witli the 

termination fi of the numeral into o: e.g, atJwtar mu ‘one hundred (ainl) 
eight,’ literally ‘eight over a liundrcd.’ Such ^irms arc, however, only us|d in 
counting, and iii the Multiplication Table. | 
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sand’ is jtjA ninanaioe hazar\ but hundred thou- 
sand’ is exprcsscnl by a distinct word lakh (Sanskrit 

laJcshd ) ; a hundred lacs, or ^ten miliions,’ by the wordj ^ f 
Icaror] a hundred Icarors^ or ‘a thousand millions,’ by the 
word arh ; a hundred arhs^ or ^ a hundred thousand 
millions,’ by the word kharh. 

Bern. The mimerals ^j4 y 

properly collective mibstantives, and arc frequently us( d as such ; arh 
and hliarh do not occur as numeral adjectives in Urdu, but they arc used 
in Numeration. 

53. By adding to a cardinal number the particle CSA 

c/:, signifying ^ about,’ ^ or so,’ the idea of indefinitencss 
is given to it: c.g. 11 s cky Sibout twenty;’ ^ 

CS.^} sau eli% hundred or so.’ AYhon so used, tlio numeral 
generally follows the noun it qualifies; as cXd (yy 
haras char e/c^ ‘about four years.’ 

Bern. This is called <— J j=>- harp. tanJclr^ * the ind( finite 

particle.’ It is o('casionally prefixcMl to nouns, and then has the signifi- 
cation of the English indefinite article. 

54. The numeral CSj} elc, ‘ono,’ is rendered indefinite 
by placing after it the word oT Ud (said to bo the con- 
traction of the word adhd, ‘ half,’ but more probably the 
Sanskrit Mi, ‘beginning’); as jT (.lie) ek M, ‘beginning 
with one’ ‘one or more,’ ‘a few.’ 

55. Two numerals (not generally consecutive), when 

combined, often convey the idea of indefiniteness : e.g . , j 
jU- do char (lit. two four), ‘ two or tlu'ce,’ ‘ a few ;’ (jy. j 

daAhls, ‘ten or twt'uty.’ 
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The Oedinal Numbers. 


^ pahild or pallid^ ‘ first,* 
dusrdf * second.* 
tlsrd] ^ third,* 
chauthd, ^fourth.’ 

c o 

jodiichwuhf fifth.* 


clihatwarif ) , 


chhafhdy 


sixth.’ 


^^yLj sdtwd/iy ^seventh.* 
Cithwdhy \‘ighth.* 
nauwCin or navdiiy * ninth.* 
dasivdriy tenth.’ 


The first four of the scries nre regularly derived from 
the Prakrit. The remaining ordinals arc formed from the 
cardinals, hy adding the termination %vun (corresponding 
to the Sanskrit tdiua). As in English, in numbers above 
a hundred, the last part of tlio compound takes the form 
of the ordinal ; as ^ CJj\ ck sau Vmmh^ ‘the on'e 

hundred (and) twentieth.’ 


50. The ordinals arc regularly inflected like adjectives 

o o 

ending in a: e.g. 'pahclmah^ ‘the fifth,’ Ecra. 
jMhchivlh, Pormative muse. pakchweh. 


CoLLECTITE XCMHEUS. 


57. Collective numerals may he formed hy adding to 
the cardinals the adjective terminations 1— u, J; as 
Lw Visa, ‘ a score UuJ l>- cludisa, ‘ an aggregate of forty ;’ 
jl-L latiisi, ‘an aggregate of thirty-two.’ 


58. The following nouns are used as collective numerals: 

, , 1 ‘an aggregate of five.’ 

^ > a pair,’ couple.’ ' - „ , 

jori) ) i^orl, a score.’ 

‘a quaternion, ’mostly taikra, ‘ a hundred.’ 

applied to four cowries. ^ 
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They are used as substantives, taking the noun after 
them in the genitive case, or in apposition. — The word 
is always used in lieu of ^ sau ; a) in Numeration ; 
as d/5v77, ‘units,’ doha'l, ‘tens,’ saikre, 

‘hundreds,’ jljA hasar, ‘thousands:’ h) in speaking of 
Interest; e.g. cJ^J jwiich rupa’e saikre, ‘five 

rupees per cent.’ 

liem. The phrase * per cent/ is also very generally expressed by the 
Persian phrase Ju^j fi sad, or ^ ?(^dl, 

59 . The cardinal numbers, especially the tens, may 
also bo used as collective numerals ; as char his, 

‘four twenties.’ More commonly, howevc'r, tlie cardinal 
number is put in the Formative ])lural, and is then used to 
convey the idea of l) inclusivencss or totalilg ; as dunoh, 
‘the two together,’ ‘both’ (the medial n of donoh is inserted 
for cuidiony); tlnoh, ‘the three together,’ ‘all the 

three ;’ and in some cases, to add force to the form, the 
crude form of the numeral is added to the Formative; as 
dtJioh dill, ‘the Avhole eight,’ lit. ‘the eight of the 
eight 2) indcfinitcncss or numcrousnoss, in which ease the 
higher numerals arc of course used, and the Avord 
saih'd is employed in lieu of ^ sau : e.g. saikroh 

gliar, ‘hundreds of houses,’ hV. ‘houses in hundreds;’ 

liasdroh ddnu, ‘ thousands of men,’ ‘men in thousands;’ 
IdkJion rupa'e, ‘lacs of rupees.’ 

« 

Rem, a. It would appear from the current nsage of the cognato 
dialects, that this form originally cxiiresscd coUcctiveness alone, and 
hence may be assumed by the lower numbers also ; e.g* Sindhi 
xTiheh, ‘ iiP twenties/ 
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Mem, h. By adding to the numeral the affix of intensity, Sj — 
eld, we have the form alcelu., ‘ one by itself/ * alone/ corresponding 
to the series dmion, tlnon, etc! 

• Disteibftive Numerals. 

60, Tho distributives are expressed by repeating the 
cardinal numbers once : e,g. CSS\ cSj\ clc ck^ ^onc at a 
time/ ^singly/ ^one apiece;’ jj do do^ ^by twos,’ Hwo 
apiece.’ 

M FIT r PTJC A TI V i: N fmjer a ls. 

Gl. The miiltiplicativos are formed from tho cardi- 

p 9 

Hills: 1) by adding to them the word lif gtina (fern. ^ 
ffiiul), ‘lime,’ ‘fold;’ as tlogunu^ or ihigunU^ (whence 
by contraction, UTJ dvgm, and, hy elision of the more 
common Uji r7a«</),‘ two-fold;’ ^ tigum^ ‘threefold;’ 
chaugunct, ‘fourfold:’ 3) hy adding tho termination bs hard 
or uhrd ; as eliuhrd, ‘ single ;’ j dohard or doJird, 

‘double,’ ‘twofold;’ iihard or iihrd, ‘triple,’ ‘threefold.’ 

Mem. a. The Persian and Arabic mnltiplieativcs arc also frequently 
used: the construction of these is gh'cu in §§ 103, 133. 

Mi m. h. The word gund is derived from the Sanskrit gnna, 
‘qualit)^,’ clc; the affix liarCi (contracted from hard) from the 
Sanskrit vdra, by elision of v, and insertion of a euphonic h. 

Numeral Auverrs. 

G2. The numeral adverbs ‘ omci?, tioice, ihrice, etc. are 
expressed by adding to the cardinals the word jh Idr, or 
l^b hdrd^ ‘time’ (Sanskrit vdra\ or one of tho synonymous 
Arabic words lUo J daf'a, martdba ’ as jU uiol oh liar or 
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‘uIj eh (Jafa or tJy* eh martaha, ‘once jO do 
lar, Ijb dohant, do mirtaha, etc., ‘twice;’ ^b 

fm lur, \j\j tilara, or aJ j tin daf’a, etc., ‘ thrice.’ 

Rem. The same affixes (with the change of l^b lara .into ^r^ib lura) 
are used with the Persian cardinal numbers (§ 104). 

63. Numeral adverbs showing in what order certain 
facts arc treated, arc expressed by employing the ordinals 
in the Formative singular ; e.ff. pahlc, ‘firstly;’ 
dilsre, ‘secondly;’ ilsre, ‘thirdly,’ etc.; or by using 

the Persian ordinals ; as JJi uvval, ‘firstl)',’ duwuni, 
‘secondly,’ etc. (§ 104). 


Fk.vctional Tsumpprs. 


64. The fractional numbers are: a) Substantives; as 


> a quai'ter. 
chauihVij ) 

^ a third/ 


I udhdy half.^ 

i 

satvd'ty one and a quarter/ 


Jleyn, The fractional numbers of the Arabic are also of frequent 
occurrence: e.g, nisf, *a half,' suhy ‘a third,’ etc. (§ 134); 

and the Persian ^ nwiy ‘half,’ is occasionally Ubcd. 


h) Adjectives ; as 


paun, I , 

) one quarter less/ 

^ y pnimCj ) 

l:^ j \ adliOy ^ Jl Odhy i adh, ‘half.’ 
sawdy ‘a quarter more.’ 


sdrhcy * one half more/ 
derliy ‘one and a half.’ 
arluVly ) ^ 

- , two and a half.’ 

dluViy 


^ A) is (lorivod from tlic Sanskrit pdda-y ^'roni the Sauskiit iriUt/dma^ 

uiid h'oiii the S. atlj. from the S. arddha\ from the 

S. sapdda {sa Ypdd(i)y * with a quarter,’ from the S. sdrddha {au i- arddha)^ 

* witli a hall|’ 
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05. These fractions always precede the numeral or the 
noun with which they are used ; and the unit employed 
in using th(;m is 1, from 1 to 9'/inclusivo ; 100, from 100 
to 999 inclusive, and so on: e.g. paune hls = 2S)— 

of 1 = 1 9| ; 1 ^ smvu tmls = 19 + ]; = 19|;; hut ^ h 

panne 100 — ^ of 100 = 75 ; ^ miva do sau = 

200 + ]; of 100 = 225 ; U sated hazdr = 1000 + ^ of 
1000 = 1250; j\y& panne do hazdr =‘1W)^~\ of 

1000 = 1750. 

CG, paun^ differs from paune^ inasmuch as it is 
generally used with units oidy ; as Uj J p<mn rupagd, 
‘a rupee minus a quarter,’ i.e. ‘f of a rupee ^ 

‘ of a yard.’ ^ 

b_'T ddhd, ‘lialf,’ is an ordinary adjective, and is used 
accordingly. 

e^';L sdrhc, is used in the same manner as -J'Ti and 
1^, but only with numerals after 2 ; e.g. sdrhe 

tin., ‘throe and a half;' sdrhe clidir., ‘four and a 

half,’ etc. Similarly ^ ^ c=^JLj sdrhe tin sau., ‘three 
hundred and fifty,’ ^ ^ij'uo sdritc char sau, ‘four 
hundred and fifty,’ etc.; and .Ij* ^,-j sdrhe tin hazdr, 
‘three; thousand five hundred,’ and so on. 

iy 'i (lerh is used with units of measure, quantity, etc. 
(as one gard, one tnaund), and with the collective numerals 
j-- sau, j\yi hazdr, etc. : e.g.^J yL;3 drrh gaz, ‘one yard and 
a half;’ ^ b^iiderh man, ‘one inaund and a half;’ ^ 
drrh sau, ‘ one; hundred anel fifty ;’ j\ys, ybH derh lidzdr, ‘ one 
the)usand five hundred.’ 

, ^bi‘,1 arhd'i also is used with collective numerals and 

Sr' " 

nouns denoting mcasiu’e, epiantity, etc., which may be in 
the singular or the plural, as in the ease of the integers: 
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e.g. ft arJufi sau, ‘two hundred and fifty j’ 

arhaT. kazar, ‘two thousand five hundred 

gaz, ‘two yards and a half;’ uylufiruitiiju, ‘two 

rupees and a half.’ 

Rem. From tlu'ac fractions arc dorived other nonns and adjectives 
signifying ‘consisting of,’ ‘containing,’ ‘at the rate of,’ etc. e.g. \j» 
pauted, ‘consisting of, or containing, one^d’o:’ bly-j sawugu and 
iawaiyd, ‘consisting of one and a quarter,’ or ‘at the rate of li ;’ 
de'orha, ‘half as much again.’ 

67. Other fractional numbers arc : a) those which arc 
formed from the integers, or from the fractions, adjectives 
or substantives ; as 

_jU ifJl ddh pa'o = ^ of J = ^. (_P k-; y-' tihl'l ~ 3- 

syji derh pa'o — IJ of J = g. .b tin pa'o, 

jU afWi pijL0=1\ of 1 = §. *'• i'tn cJiautlm'}, 

V) those which have a special applicafion, and tiro 
formed by adding to the fractions jb ])~('o and i ji <idh the 
suffix l;-r clU, or S la ; as Jjb ‘a (juartcr of any coin ;’ 

51^ adhcla, ‘lialf a pice’ (pahu); uMcli, ‘half a 

rupee.’ 

iiAKAsr 

08. Distinct from the system of notation noticed above; is 
that called rahim (an Arabic word signifying ‘AVTiting, 
or price-mark’ on a thing), wliich is always used in re- 
cording pecuniary transactions, or computations involving 
weighty measure (of land), such as maunds, hlghTa^, etc. (as 
shown in the Plate adjoining). It is taken, for the most 
part, from the initial letters of the names of the Arabic 
numerals : \c.g. (- 3 A£ one is a contraction of the Arabic oje: 



?// 






y 


'is * 1(^1 ^ 
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'adad\ Lsac tioo, of tlic Arabic dual, 'adadun\ ^ 

three, from the j\rabic <Hji5 mlum, and so on (See Arabic 
numerals, § 129). • 

PERSIAN AND ARABIC CONSTRUCTIONS. 

69. The Urdu borrows largely from the Uer.sian and 
Arabic languages, and the word.s boiTOWcd arc frequently 
treated aceording to the rules of iufl('etion peculiar to the 
language from ivliich they arc taken. A knowledge of 
some* of the most important facts of Penslan and Ai’abic 
inflection is therefore indispensably necessary to the 
student of Urdu. 

PERSIAN CON.STRUCTIONS. 

70. Gender. — There is no distinction of genders in 

Persian. The distinction of sex is indicati'd, as in English, 
by th(5 use of diftlTcnt words ; as nnm, n'cnnan ; or 
by the aid (jf the wordsy nar, ‘male,’ ijU mnda, ‘female;’ 
as y sherd nar, ‘ a male tiger,’ j jU sherd luuda, ‘ a 

female tiger.’ 

71. Declension. — In the declension of nouns, the c s, 
with the exception of the genitive, accusath'o, and \oca- 
tive, arc formed by means of prepositions, as in English. 
The only cases which demand notice in connection with 
Urdu are the genitive and the vocative. 

The Genitive, 

72. The ‘relation of the genitive case’ {^..iL^XAizufat) 

is indicated by placing the dctcmiined or governing noun 
first, with the vowel hasra (called the kasra of 

annexation) attached to its final letter; as vJlA *1= 'ihud 
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tibb., ‘the science, or ai’t, of lucdicino;’ shahrS 

bagdud, ‘the city of Bagdiid.’ If the governing noun end 
in X— a, or i, hamza must be employed to (aiounco tlie 
kasra (which need not then be written, since hamza can 
occur in such a position for no other purpose); 
or ju* maliheS hind, ‘the Queen of India; 
mahTS darga, ‘tlie fisli of the s(^a.’ When the first, or 
governing word, ends in either of the long vowels 1— a, 
j-t- u or 0 , the hamza is folloAvod by ^ (the majhtil >ie)', as 
^ ‘ the foot of the throne ;’ ru'S 

zaniiii) ‘the face of the eai'tli.’ 

Mem. a. In employing this constmetion in Urdu, a IlindT proper 
name may stand in the place of the governed noun, but the governing 
noun must bo Persian or Arabic : e.g. vhahre larell, ‘ the city 

of Bareli’ (Bareilly). 

Rem. b. Whatever be the sign of the izufat, its sound in Urdu is 
always that of short e (t), between thi' himi and the gd’e mujhal. 

73. The g('nitive may also be formed by reversing the 
order of the words and placing the governed noun first, 
in which case the izdfat is not used: e.g. fsJiahr /ki- 

ndh ^^.^ i\zjj)anuhe shah?', ‘the protection of the city,’ ‘a 
wall of defence round a city ;’ iUj jahdh pan(Vi = i\:y 
l>a?iuhejuhjdh, ‘the refuge of tlie world,’ ‘His Majt'sfy.’ 
But the more common result of this construction is either 
in attributive co?npou?id (corresponding to the Bahnvrihi of 
the Sanskrit) ; as Jj sang-dil, ‘possessing a heart of 

stone,’ ‘hard-hearted;’ fit- tan, ‘elephant-bodied;’ 

^jy^pnii-i'ii, ‘fairy-faced;’ qr a determinative compowxd 
[corresponding to the Tatpurusha of the Sanskrit) ; e.g. 
luUjcj paxid-ndnia, ‘the book of counsels ;’ 4\C,i sleah-gah, 

‘ night-time.’ 
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The Vocative. 

74. The vocative case may be formed as in English, by 
prefixing an inteijcction to the nominative : e.g. 
ai dost, ‘0 friend;’ but another common way of forming 
it is to add the termination 1— a to the nominative ; as 
dilci, ‘0 heart;’ dosITi, ‘0 friend.’ If the nominative 
end in a, a euphonic // is inserted between it and the afiix ; 
e.g. tdiudu-ga, ‘0 God.’ 

The Plciial. 

7 5 . The terminations of the plural are two ; namely jj! — 
(til for things animate, and Us hu for things inanimate : e.g. 
Sy* mard, ‘a man,’ pi. mnrduii'., saki, ‘a cup- 
bearer,’ pi. sdldjjan ; fo/r, ‘ a time,’ pi. hurha ; 

JL si?/, ‘a year,’ pi. ^ L mlhit. There are exceptions how- 
ev(!r, chiefly in tin; use of the plmiil affix ha (which in 
Persia would appear to bo now used generally to form the 
pi. of all nouns): e.g. china nth., ‘lamps,’ asphii, 

‘ horses.’ If the singular end iu s— this letter is changed 
into ki/y before the termination dii is added, and dropped 
before the addition of /dt : e.g. hnndagan, ‘slaves,’ 

‘servants,’ from iSit handa] hhCinalui, ‘houses,’ from 
ajU- khiiiui. And if die singular end in d, a cii 2 )honic 
y is inserted between it and the affix an ; as 
ydk, ‘the devout,’ from ‘devout.’ 

7G. The Persian plural of nouns denoting inanimate 
things is also fornu'd, in imitation of the Arabic, by the 
addition of the termination (it to the singular ; e.g. 

dch-ftt, ‘villages,’ ‘the country’ (in contradistinction 
to ‘the town’), from j>.) dih, ‘a village;’ c-'dyj s:civar-iif, 
‘ornaments,’ ‘jewels,’ from jyj sowar \ hugus-iit, 
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‘papers,’ ‘documents,’ from Icdgas. If i— a lie tlio 
final letter of the singular, it is changed into ^ j before 
the pi. affix is added ndimJCit, ‘letters,’ from 

iUU ndma. 

Thk Ad.ji:ctive. 

77. The construction of tlic genitive case is also that 

of the noun and its qualifying adjective, the adjective 
being generally placed after the noun : c.g. Sj.* munU; 
nek, ‘a good man,’ sdhdne shlrlii, ‘ a sweet tongue.’ 

78. The adjective however often ])recede.s the substan- 
tive, and in that casc^ the izdf(d is dispensed with : c.g. 

nek mard, ‘a good man.’ But more generally in 
this constraction, the adjectives and noun together form 
cither a determinalh'c cotnjxniiul (corresjeonding to the K<ir- 
madhdragu of the Sanskrit); as ixJzXj r<iklish.liid<t.-ror:, 
‘shining day,’ kJimiHh wd'ls, ‘a neat writiw;’ 

or an attrihulioe compound (similar to tlu' Btiltncnhi of the 
Sanskrit): c.g. Idirdi-KHnil, ‘handsome-faeed,’ 

‘handsome;’ jo had-hho, ‘ill-bebaviid,’ ‘having a bad 
disposition;’ |*U nck-tmm, ‘having a good name,’ ‘cele- 
brated.’ 

COMI’AKISON OF AdJECIIVBS. 

79. The comparativ'c of an adjective is formeed by adding 
to the positive the tei'miuation Jj tar ; the superlative, by 
adding tafm : e.g. 

‘ good/ bettor/ 

Si had f bad/ Jjj had^tar {ot yxi C j .jSj lad-tann^ ^ 

\ ^ " S . \ worst/ 

hat- tar), worse, ^ ( ^jj hat-tarlli) 

fCtzil, ‘learned/ fCtzil-tar, ‘more ‘most 

learned/ learned/ 
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Rem. a. The suffixes Ji and are frequently added to the Arabic 
superlative (§ 106); e.g. Ji aula-tar, ‘better/ atda- 

tarin, best.’ Such forms may be regarded as double comparativ{ s and 
superlatives. 

Rem. h. The suffix \~ d adds the idea of intensivencss to the signi- 
fication of an adjcctiv(i ; as Mwiishd, very happy/ from 

‘happy.* 

The Tnitxitive and Yliuial Xoux. 

80. Torsi RD infinitives are of rare occurrenoe in Urdu, 
but derivatives from tliem, as also from the verbal root, 
are frequently met with. 

81 . The infinitive always ends in one of the S 5 dlables 
d(m or ian\ as dithaiy ^to S(‘e;’ c/uftan^ ^ttf 
speak.’ 

82. Tlie root (Avhieh is also the form of the singular 

imp(Tative) is commonly us(hI as a noun of action or 
abstract substantive. To obtain the root from the infini- 
tive, it is suffici(‘nt, occasionally, to simply drop tlie 
cliaracteristic termination of the lattcT: c partf'^r^ 

from ^to protect;’ lau^ from ^to dig.’ Tut, 

generally, the letter immediately prectuling tlie termina- 
tion is either dropped as well, or changed into some otluT* 
letter or lett('rs ; dan^ from ^ to know;’ ^L' da}\ 

from ‘ to have or possess;’ jb dd'', from ^wVjjU ^ to play,’ 

ctQ. ; jLi from 4 o make ;’ Z from 4o 

do or act;’ band, from j:;Zj ^to bind or fasten;’ ^ and 

go, from ‘io speak.’ 

Ykubal Apjectives. 

83. Past Participles arc formed from infinitives, by 
changing the final ^ into silent j. They may have both an 


a 
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active and a passive signification (though more commonly 
the latter), and may be used either as adjectives or sub- 
stantives: e.g. iJoJ dfda^ ‘seeing,’ ‘seen,’ ‘the eye’ (from 
‘to see’); panvarda^ ‘protected,’ ‘a protege.’ 

The past participles of some neuter verbs generally have 
the signification of the present part. ; as Idnifta^ 
‘sleeping,’ ‘asleep’ (from ‘to sleep’); sliiujistn, 

‘decent,’ ‘proper,’ ‘becoming’ (from ‘to become,’ 

‘ to be worth ’). 

84. Passive participles arc of frequent occurrence in 

composition with nouns, forming therewith ddcrminutioe 
comjiounds (like the Tatpurusha of the Sanskrit): e.g. JL 
ijjyL sdl-/ditmirda, ‘old in years;’ i!(i//(t-jwrn'((rdu, 

‘brought up in the shade,’ ‘delicatc'ly reared.’ Occasion- 
ally the final a of participles ending in aj is droi)p('d ; as 
OjST zang-ulud (= aJSjlT ‘covered with rust,’ 

‘rusty,’ 

Rem, The participle ending in <0* ia does not appear to be so used ; 
but it seems probable that many words, as J a friend,^ 
fortune,’ intoxicated’ ( = Sanskrit which are now used 

as substantives and adjectives, were originally past participles. 

85. Active Participles, adjectives, and nouns of agency, 
are formed : — o) By adding to the roots of verbs the ter- 
minations : 

1) \— a; as U'j dund, ‘knowing,’ ‘learned,’ ‘wise,’ ‘a 
sage’ (from the root of ‘to know’); U-j lind, ‘see- 

ing,’ ‘seer’ (from bin* the root of ‘to sec’); 
goyd, ‘speaking,’ ‘speaker,’ ‘an orator’ (from the root of 
Kp(iak’); \j\y tuv'dnd, ‘powerful’ (from the root 
of ‘to be able’). Participles so formed sometimes 
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have z, passive, as well as an active, signification; e.g. 
pasira, ‘accepting,’ and ‘accepted’ (from the root of 
‘to accept’). • 

2) ah', joguii, ‘seeking,’ ‘seeker’ (from the 

root of seek’); rau'uh, ‘going’ (from the 

root of ‘ to go’); hurah, ‘raining,’ ‘rain’ (from tlie 
lootof^jj^b ‘to rain’); J^^^gojiah, ‘speaking,’ ‘speaker,’ 
‘an orator’ (from the root of ‘to speak ’). 

‘i) anda (or inda)', an ravunda, ‘going,’ ‘goer’ 
(from the root of ‘to go’); »Al;i Uuniiula, ‘doing,’ 
‘doer’ (from tlie root of ‘to do’); joyanda, 

‘seeking,’ ‘seeker’ (from the root of seek’). 

Item. This suffix may be attadiod to the root of any verb, and, like 
the preceding' suffix diiy often forms appellatives as well as present par-* 
ticiplos. Like the corresjtoiiding suffix wCildy of the Hindi, it is 
sometimes added to nouns also; e.g, shanninday ashamed,* 

^bashful’ (from ^ shame*). It sometimes takes the form Jj — ; as 

parand ^s.y)y flying,* a bird,* cZa/n/afZ v. = 

‘grazing,* *an animal.* Occasionally, loo, it woul4 appear to take the 
form^jJ— ; as farlltunda, hai)py,* fortunate.* The original 

suffix appears to have been the same as the Sanskrit ant. 

l) By adding the root of a verb to a noun, and thus 
forming a deter minu live compound (corrospoiidiug to the 
Tatpuruslia of the Sanskrit). The root governs the noun : 

1) \r).fh.o uecusalive', hur-dun, ‘knowing Avork,’ 

‘skilful;’ sanfin-dTir, ‘holding or 'possessing land,’ 

‘a landholder;’ mal-gu^ar, ‘paying revenue,’ ‘one 
who pays revenue,’ ‘a tenant;’ jll*; na'l-band, ‘fastening 
or fixing a shoe’ (on a horse, etc!), ‘a fanicr.’ 

2) In the ablative', as shumsher-zan, ‘striking 

with the sword,’ ‘a swordsman’ (from the root of ‘to 
strike’). 
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3) In the locative) as talM-nislah., ‘sitting 

on a throne,’ ‘a king’ (from the root of ‘to sit’); 

j-£i- ^ suhh-khcs, ‘rising in the early morning,’ ‘one who 
so rises,’ and thence, ‘a morning-thief’ (from the root of 
‘to rise’). 

• Item. a. The root in the same construction often gives the significa- 
tion of WiQ passive participle: t.//. jL; iUlrS- hhuna-sdZy ^made in the 
house,* * home-made KliudCi laHsh, ^ given by God* 

(from the root of to bestow*); ru-sliinus, known by 

the face,* ‘an acquaintance ’ (from tlie root of ‘to know,* etc.). 

Hem, h. In Urdu a Persian root is occasionally joined to a Kindi 
word, which, if it end in d, is inflected: c.g. jL) iJjP watch- 

maker;’ yCiy a mace-bearer’ {j'-ij- bein;? the root of 

‘ to carry,’ etc.) ; jb ‘ one who rei)eatetlly plays jokes,’ ‘a jester ;’ 

jV ‘ whip,’ ‘ a whipper.’ 

e) By adding a passive participle to a noun ; as 
iSiJ jahdu-ilidaf ‘one who has seen the Avorld,’ ‘cxpc'ri- 
enced ;’ ^ ^am-j^wurda^ ‘ one who has suffered 

sorrow.’ 

S) By adding the suffixes jC tar and jb dar to apoco- 
pated infinitives (the former to those ending in Ji, and 
the latter to those ending in ^^j), and eliding the cj or j 
of the infinitive termination; e.g. j^tvaslur (for 

>■ ‘ one who makes a request,’ ‘ a petitioner’ (from 

‘to wish,’ etc.); Marlddr (for jbdo^), ‘a 

purchaser’ (from ‘to purchase’). 

Hem. These suffixes sometimes form adjectives with a passive sig- 
nificiitiou ; giriftdr, taken captive,* captive* (from to 

take or seize*). They are also used to form abstract substantives (§ 97). 
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Suffixes Fokmisg Nouns of Aojjxcy. 

86. Nouns of agency, and adjectives, are also formed 
by adding to substantives the following suffixes : 

1) Mr', dast-kur, ‘a handicraftsman,’ ‘an arti- 

ficer ’ (from ‘hand’); jafa-kdr, ‘an oppressor’ 
(from ‘oppression’); pesh-har, ‘an assistant,’ 

‘an agent’ (from ‘before’). 

2) jlf gar', as khidmat-gar, ‘a servant’ (from 

C 2 .v«l 4 - ‘sciA'ice’); parhcz-gTir, ‘abstinent,’ ‘a 

devout man’ (fromj^^^ ‘abstinence’); jlT gimTih-gur, 
‘an ofiender,’ ‘a sinner’ (from iUf ‘sin’); jlf ^ situm-gar, 
‘unjust,’ ‘an oppressor’ (from ^ ‘oppression’); 

y ad gar, ‘a memorial,’ ‘a monument’ (from jb ‘remem- 
brance’). 

Rem, The idea of agency is sometimes not Tery prominent: e,g, 
ro%-gdr^ ‘time/ ‘the world/ ‘fortune^ (fromj^^ *day^). 

3) J gar\ as ahan-gar^ Si blacksiiiitli’ (from 

book-binder’ (from ‘a skin,’ 

Sa volume’); /jj zar-gar^ S gold-smith’ (froin^j ^gold’); 
f shlsha-gar,^ ^a glass-blower’ (from ^glass’); 

^ ^ sitam-gar^ Sm oppressor’ (from ^ ‘oppression’). 

Rem. kur is, originally, a nonuj signifying ‘ work,^ ‘action / but 
it is commonly used as a suffix, denoting ‘work,’ or ‘ the doing, or doer 
of, a work.’ In the cl/ of is softened into these letters 
being interchangeable. The suffix ^ is simply a contraction oi \ 
it most frequently indicates ‘ a worker,’ ‘ a maker,’ but it is inter- 
changeable with bothjli andjU. Occasionally ^ has the signification 
of ‘possessor/ e.g.^\y timnhgar, ‘one possessing power,’ ‘rich.’ These 
uflixes correspond to the Sanskrit cud at the end of com- 
pounds; e.g. 
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1) c7/7; as luwar-cKi (lit. ‘one possessing 

trustor confidence’), ‘a cook ’(from jjb ‘trust, confidence’); 

nuish'al-chl, ‘a torcli-bearcr ’ (and, in India) ‘a 
cook’s mate’ (from ‘a torch’). If the final letter of 
the noun bo i (silent), it is dropped before the termination 
is added; as khuzah-clii, ‘a treasurer’ (from 

‘ treasure ’). 

Rem. This suffix is derived from the Turkish. 

5) ban, or signifying ‘keeping, watching, or 

guarding;’ as hag-bm, ‘a gardener’ (from ‘a 

garden ’) dar-b(iti, and (lar-ivan., ‘a gatekeeper,’ 

‘a ]X)rter’ (from jj ‘a gate’); girebun, ‘the collar of 

a garment’ (lit. ‘that which protects the or ‘neck’); 

mthrhan^ ‘benevohmt,’ ‘affectionate,’ ‘kind’ (lit. 
‘guarding or kccping^4:», or afiection ’). 

Rem. This suffix is occasionally attached to Hindi words also : e.g. 
or ^ gdfi-han ( = 1!^^ 

or carter.’ The original suffix is doubtless (related to the Sanskrit 
^n»fT vant), the letters c-? and ^ being interuhangcable. 

87. Possessive Adjectives and substantives arc formed 
by adding to substantives the following suffixes, denoting 
‘possession,’ ‘affection,’ or ‘fullness’: 

1) or jj\— it war’, as ^bj zulun-aivar, ‘possessing 
speech,’ ‘eloquent’ (from ,^bj ‘speech’); zor-awar, 
‘possessing strength,’ ‘strong,’ ‘an athlete’ (from j^j 
‘strength’); jjHa dil-itwar, ‘possessing heart,’ ‘brave,’ 
‘warlike’ (from Ja ^henvt^)’, j.\xd£rbu!dit-(tivar, ‘fortunate’ 
(from ‘fortune ’). This affix is sometimes contracted 
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toji— ar; e.g. sal-ar {lit. ‘possessed of years,’ ‘old,’ 
and thence,) ‘a chief, or leader’; dJw-ar, ‘a wall’ 
{lit. ‘possessing a stratum, or foundation,’ from yo, for jb, 
by iniala, or change of vowel). 

Bern. In some words the suffix ar is redundant ; e.g. %ang-ur 

( = ‘rust,’ also written JbjJ zang-rd, the letters j and J being 

interchangeable. So also J ‘a wall.’ 

2) tvar", as jylsr ‘possessing life,’ ‘an animal’ (from 
‘life’); sar-iva)\ ‘a chief, or leader’ (from ^ 

‘head’); j^ij^S luna-ivur., ‘rancorous,’ ‘malevoleut’ (from 
‘rancour’); hunar-wnr, ‘possessing virtue or 

merit,’ ‘skilful,’ ‘accomplished’ (from ‘virtue,’ ‘merit’). 
This suffix occasionally takes the form^^— ^7r; e.g. 
dastiir, ‘a prime -minister, ’etc. (from ‘hand,’ ‘power,’ 

etc.); jgsfj ranjur, ‘vexed,’ ‘ afflicted’ (from ‘vexation,’ 
‘sorrow’); ninsdur (hut, in India, masdur), ‘a hire- 
ling’ (from Sy* ‘hire’). 

3 ) v;ur\ as^kju^^l umed-war, ‘having hope,’ ‘hopeful’ 
(from ju.<^ ‘hope’); sog-wTir, ‘having grief,’ ‘mourn- 
ing,’ ‘afflicted’ (from ^grief,’ ‘sorrow’). 

4 ) j\} jidr\ as laldit-gdr, ‘fortunate’ (from 

‘fortune ’) ; shahr-gdr, ‘possessor, or lord of the city,’ 

‘a king’ (from ‘city’); jLiys hosh-gdr, ‘iiossessing 
sense,’ ‘sensible,’ ‘prudent’ (from ‘sense,’ etc.). In 
a few words this suffix is contracted to^— cr : e.g.jl.i diler, 
‘possessing heart,’ ‘bold,’ ‘valiiint,’ = ^jl!j dil-dwar. 

Bern. The suffix or^^l— dwar is properly (though not used as) 

c j 

tho root of the verb to bring;* and to this is related the suihx jj, 

for^j , the root of the verb to bcai' or carry/ which, when com- 
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pounded with the preposition !, becomes \ and ^ being inter- 
changeable. Fromj^ again, by lengthening the vowel, is formed the 
suffix The suffix is but another form of j\^ or jy 

5) sur\ asjL.^ shann-sar, ‘bashful,’ ‘modest’ (from 
‘shame’). 

G) ^mand\ danishmnd^ ‘possossing learning, 

or wisdom,’ ‘learned,’ ‘Avise’(from^1j ‘knowledge,’ etc.); 
daulat-mand, ‘wealthy’ (from i^!,j ‘wealth’); 
ald-mand, ‘sensible,’ ‘wise’ (from jls ‘understand- 
ing’). This suffix sometimes takes the forms jl.,— umand, 
and umand: c.g. larumand, ‘fruitful,’ ‘fertile,’ 

‘successful,’ ‘happy’ (from j ‘fruit’); arjumand 

(and arjmand\ ‘pi'ccious,’ ‘esteemed’ (fnjm ^3' 

‘price’). 

7iV/y?. corroR])onds to the Sanshrit mant. It occasionally 
also takes the form the Sanskrit icani, 

7) ^glir, as shann-ffiii, ‘abashed,’ ‘bashful;’ 

Iditshm-glh, ‘inflamed with anger,’ ‘ii'aft;’ (from 
‘anger’); gam-gh't, ‘sorroAvful’ (from ^ 

‘sorrow’). 

Item. The original form of is fif/h'ff derived from the verb 

I, and signifies * filled.* Added to noun.s it souielimes serves to 
express a (imlity, as wtill as to foiTii a possessive. 

8) tl/U nak', as ‘inflamed with wrath,’ 

‘enraged’ (from t_,.v.ic ‘violence’); dard- 

nak^ ‘painful’ (from^^J ‘pain’); CS^^haul-ndk^ ‘terrible,’ 
‘fearful’ (from J^i ‘fear,’ .‘terror’). 

Rem. more commonly forms adjectives of quality. It would 

appear to be related to the Sanskrit naj. It is occasionally added 
to verbal roots and adjectives also. 
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88. Possessive Adjectives are also formed by prefixing 
to a substantive : 

1) b ha, signifying ‘ possessed bf,’ ‘ according to as 
b ha-ahru, ‘honouiuble’ (from ‘honour’); j^b hZi- 

tamlz, ‘disenminating,’ ‘judicious’ (fromj^ ‘discrimi- 
nation,’ ‘judgme-ut’); »Acbb ha-]ui' ida, ‘regular’ (from 
‘a rule’); lijb Ld-ivafd, ‘faithful’ (from Uj ‘faith’). 

2) sd/iih (an Arabic noun, signifying ‘possessor,’ 

‘owner’); as Jo sdk/h-dil, ‘pious,’ ‘godly’ (lit. 

‘possessor of the heart’); Jl*:^ sdhih-jamul, 

‘beautiful,’ ‘handsome’ (from ‘beauty’); 

sdhih-nafih, ‘fortunate’ (from ‘destiny,’ 

‘fortune’). 

89. Negative Adjectives, denoting privation, or tKo 
absence of a quality, arc formed by prefixing to a noun 
oiKi of the following prepositions or adverbs, correspond- 
ing in signification to the English un, in, dis, less, etc. : 

1) he, ‘without’ (ahvays prefixed to substantives); 

as \,jj he-parwd, ‘fearless,’ ‘careless;’ L-jlAil s—j he~ 
insdf, ‘ unjust ;’ he-ivafd, ‘ faithless.’ 

2) ^ ham, ‘less,’ ‘lacking’ (prefixed to substantives); as 

Icam-hakht, ‘luckless;’ ^ ham-sor, ‘powerless,’ 
‘feeble;’ ^ kam-himmat, ‘spiritless,’ ‘unaspiring.’ 

;!) b nd, ‘not’ (iirefixed, oiaginally, to adjectives alone, 
hut, at the present time, to substantives also); as b 
nd -timed, ‘hopeless,’ ‘despairing;’ u/b b nd-pdk, ‘unclean;’ 
jji^b na-khtvush, ‘displeased;’ J^t b nd-ahl, ‘unworthy.’ 

A) jl^air, ‘other,’ ‘ditfereul,’ ‘ojipositc’ (borrowed from 
the Arabic, and used before substantives and adjectives); 
as (jair-insaf, ‘unjust ;’^U. ^ ^air-hdsir, ‘not 

present,’ ‘ absent ;’ gair-mumkin, ‘ impossible.’ 
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5) ?«, ‘not’ (also borrowed from the Arabic, and pre- 

fixed chiefly to substantives, or adjectives employed as 
substantives); as Id-char ^ ‘helpless,’ ‘remediless;’ 

Vi-jawdb, ‘answerless ;’ Id-wuris, ‘heirlcss,’ 

‘unclaimed.’ 

90. Adjectives of SiMiLirnuE are formed by adding 
to substantives the suffixes : 

]) LT «sa, L sd, or sail ; c.g. shcr-dsd, or L„w- 
sher-su, or sher-sdii, ‘like a tiger,’ ‘tigrish;’ 

mard-dsd, ‘like a man,’ ‘manly;’ Jc^j frishta-suii, 
‘angelic.’ 

Bern. The origin of these suffixes is the verb whence by x>rc- 

fixing the preposition ! , the verb is derived. 

2) jU sdr] as l^dlc-sdry 4ike dust/ ^humble/ 

saff-savy ^dog-likc/ Sniscrly/ misor.^ 

Item, affixed to substantives and adjectives is occasionally synony- 
mous with ^hcad;’ sag-sdrj * dog-head(‘d/ ‘an inhabitant 

of a region where the inhabitants have heads lik(‘ dogs sahicL- 

8ur (= ‘light-headed/ ‘unsteady/ ‘foolish.’ 

3) war: as hnzurg-tvdr^ ‘like the groat/ ‘great/ 
^excellent/ ‘atorn-likc/ ‘humble,’ 

4) ^ gdh\ as^.lxjljc^ ‘like Hod’ (atitlcof 

kings and great men), ‘most excellent/ ‘omnipotent.’ 

Rem, The signification of ‘similitude/ in the case of both and 
^,ir, often passes into that of ‘fitness/ ‘worthiness^ (see § 91, 2, 3). 

5) ^jU mdh\ as dmdii^ ‘like a mill-stone’ (re- 

volving), ‘heaven’ (from ‘a mill-stone’).' 

^ Such ift the derivation of usmdn according to native bchohirs. The Zend form of 
the word is ashmaHy the Sanskrit a^man. 
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Rm. is used in some Persian words with the signification of 
‘possessing,’ but is not found in Urdu. In the word it docs 

not signify ‘possession,’ as Professors Jfonier Williams and Dowson 
affirm, but is redundant. It never can signify ‘ possession’ when joined 
to an adjective. 

6) tvash’, as mdh-wash., ‘like the moon.’ 

7) wand’, as Mmdd-ivand, ‘like God,’ ‘lord,’ 

‘ possessor ;’ whence, by contraction, ajjU-, also signifying 
‘lord,’ ‘master,’ ‘husband.’ 

01. Adjectives denoting or zoorthiness are formed 

by attaching to substantives the suffixes : 

1) ajl— </««; as ajbLi. shuhuim, ‘befitting a king,’ 

‘royal,’ ‘splendid;’ marddna, ‘becoming a mam,’ 

‘manly.’ 

Jlcm. a. Such is the teaching of the native grammarians; hut it 
appt'ars far more probable that in these words, as also in 

and many more, the relative suffix i — (§ 92, 6) 
is added to the plurals - u'V , etc.: also occurs as a 

relative suffix. 

Rem. h. From the signification of * fitness,^ arises that of * manner,* 
which is also common to this suffix, and hence its use in forming 
adverbs: e.g, ‘royally,* ‘in a manly manner ;* 

‘ interestedly.* 

2) jjlf ffdii ; as sha'e-fidk (for ‘ worthy of a 

7 j (for ‘ fit to throw on the road,’ 

‘ a thing found on the road,’ hence, ‘ a thing obtained, or 
lost, for nothing,’ ‘ anything’worthless.’ 

3) jb war, or ivdra ; as shak-war, ‘ worthy of a 

o 

king,’ ‘princely,’ ‘royal;’ huzurg-wdr, ‘worthy of 
the groat,’ ‘great,’ ‘ excellent;’ gosh-wdr, or ^1,1/ 
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gosh-iodra, ‘suitable to the ear,’ ‘an earring;’ imk- 
war, or nuilmHira, ‘adapted to a month,’ ‘monthly 

stipend,’ etc., ‘monthly.’ 

Rem. From tlie signification of ‘fitness,’ etc., arises that of ‘ measure,’ 
‘quantity;’ as^ij jamn-wdr, {‘jit to make,’ or) ‘ aufficient to 

make a garment’ juimi-hliar. The original form of this 
suffix is ji , corresponding to the Sanskrit and Hindi 

4) 7, added to infinitives only ; as Ijhwur- 

danl.) ‘fit to eat,’ ‘eatable’ (from ‘to eat’); 

guftanl, ‘fit to utter;’ s/m<Iani, ‘fit to be,’ 

92. Relative Adjectives and Substantives are formed 
by adding to substantives the suffixes : 

1) JU dl, (u.sod to form substantives); as cliang- 

<il, ‘a claw ’(from ‘bent, curved’); JlJj dumb-al, 

‘the extremity of a thing,’ ‘a tail’ (from = 1*^ ‘a 
tail ’). 

2) Tiir, as Mi/uhdii, ‘a desert’ (from 

‘without water’); jjbU pw/dw, ‘end’ (of tlie foot), ‘ex- 
tremity’ (from ‘foot’); prs/inii, ‘the front or 

foremost part’ (from ‘befon^;’ from is derived 

pcshani, ‘ the forehead ’). 

Rem. The suffix also forms patronymics and relative nmm of 
place', e.g. Iran and Tdruk (from Ir and ’I’ur, sons of 

Farldun) ; ispahuh, Ispahan (for sipdh'tn, from 

‘an army’). It is sometimes redundant: e.g. = jbT ‘in- 

habited,’ ‘peopled.’ 

3) ij\— ana', as dwit-Una, ‘a glove’ (from clJIj 

‘hand’); Ailol* mard-dm ‘pertaining to man ;’ Itdsli- 
dm, ‘a glass-house,’ thence generally, ‘a house;’ AiUL. 
sdl-una, ‘pertaining to a year,’ ‘yearly.’ 
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4) gdh’, as gird-gdii^ ‘a ‘walnut’ (from 

‘ round ’) ; J dih-gdh = JjU 4 J ‘ pertaining to a village,’ 
‘a villager ’ is the Arabic form of the word); 

ldzar-gm{imxa ‘a merchant.’ 

5 ) wan, and tmn (but in Urdu generally occur- 
ring under the form uit)\ as humuijnh^ ‘fortu- 
nate,’ ‘happy’ (from ‘a bird of happy omen,’ 

‘irumiiy’); gurduii^ ‘tlie celestial orb,’ ‘a wheel’ 
(from ‘revolving’); /'•FizZ/iiti, ‘inverted,’ ‘unfortu- 
nate ’ (from J\j ‘ inv('rted ’). 

'Vi 

Item. The butlixos A.'* and sly — are also relative, and are common 
in Persian, although not frequently occurring in Urdu : 

^pertaining to (Jod,’ lord;’ ^pertaining, or related^ to 

self,’ *a kinsman.’ These suffixes are all no doubt dcr’ved from the 
Sanskrit I'mit, nom. von, 

c) 4 — «; as ijl.\ ttsiiim, ‘a razor’ (from^D the root of 
‘to shave’); dasla, ‘a handle’ (from 
‘hand’); tUbj zahumt^ ‘flame’ (of tii-e, etc.), from 
‘tongue;’ Ailaj dahma^ ‘the bit of a bridle’ (from 
‘mouth’); 4jj^?'o^'a, ‘pertaining to a day’ (fromj^i^ ^day’); 
iuL Hulu^ 'pertaining to a year;’ aTJ? g((k-litrfa, ‘per- 
tainingto one side,’ ‘one-sided’ (from cSj ‘one side’). 

Tim. The suffix 4 — is sometimes redundant, as in 4jl^ chdra, <U»4 
Iclna, i^y dwilat. 

7) V hi, denoting, besides relution, the material of 
which a thing is made ; as zarlii, ‘ golden’ (from jj 
‘gold’); (jXj rauglh, ‘coloured’ (from ‘colour’); 

sangliu * of stone ;’ namaJdii, ‘ salty ;’ 

jjosliii, ' a cloak or jacket made of a skin’- (u^^). 
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Hem. In lieu of the form Ay — sometimes occurs : e.g. 
pashmlna, ‘made of wool,’ ‘woollen;’ ganjina, ‘that which is 

obtained from a repository of.treasure,’ ‘a treasury.’ The suffix 
is also used in forming the superlative degree, and is added to many 
words to form degrees of compaiison : as ^*4^ pesli'.k, ‘anterior;’ 

; pm'ih, ‘posterior.’ It is sometimes redundant: e.g. awiva- 

1111 = ^\^\ ‘first.’ 

8) 7, forming patronymics and other relative ad- 

jectives; as ^><7rs7, ‘ofl'ersia,’ ‘Persian;’ ^:^hin(ri. 
‘of India,’ ‘Indian;’ shald., ‘pertaining to a king,’ 

‘ royal ;’ utishly ‘ of fire,’ ‘ ficay ;’ khTinl, ‘ san- 

guinary,’ ‘bloody,’ ‘a murderer.’ If the final letter of 
the noun be i— «, it is changed into c/ before the suflfi.v; 
e.g. hliunagi (or Mdiigl) ‘pertaining to the house,’ 

‘ domestic.’ 

Rem. is occasionally redundant, chiefly at the end of Arabic 

words: €,g^ ^iiikddi^ ^to believe firmly;’ 

ziyddatl = * increase,’ * excess.’ 

93. Adjectives denoting colour.^ or similitude of colour, 

p 

are formed by means of the suffixes |•li /dm, and gun, 
as j*U sigdh-Jdm, ‘ blackish ;’ j*U jJi! Idl-fdm, ‘ ruby- 
coloured;’ gul-guii, ‘rose-coloured;’ ^Mdla-guh, 

‘ tulip-coloured.’ 

Rem. 1*15 may also take the forms warn, pam, and bOm, ; 

and in place of the form tjp is occasionally found. 

94. Adjectives and substantives denoting fellowship, 
companionship, equality, etc., are formed by prefixing to 
a substantive the adverb ^ ham, signifying ‘together,’ 
‘same,’ and coiTesponding to the English ‘fellow,’ ‘mate,’ 
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‘con-,’ ‘co-;’ as ^ ham-dard, ‘fellow-sufferer,’ ‘sym- 
pathetic ’ (from ‘ pain ’) ; ham-jim, ‘ of the 

same genus, or class,’ ‘congener,’ ‘homogeneous 
ham-umr^ ‘of the same age,’ ‘coeval;’ iMm-sahak, 

‘a class-fellcfw’ (from ‘ a lesson ’). 


Item, may also occur as tlic latter part of a compound, a pre- 
position being prefixed to it; e.g. Idliam^ ‘together,* ‘along with;* 
har-ham, ‘upon one another,* ‘confused* ‘jumbled,* ‘angry,’ 
dar-lianiy ‘one under another,* ‘higgledy-piggledy,* ‘confused,’ ‘angry.* 


rv 


95. Nouns of Tlace, or asmu'e malum, called 

also 1 — ijjli asmu'e suruf (‘nouns that express the 

vessels which contain things ’), are formed : a) by placing 
after a noun one of the Ibllowing nouns: 

1) jbT rduid, ‘populated by,’ ‘ city ;’ as jLT jUl, •’lah-ahad, 

‘the city of God,’ (A nglice) ‘Allahabad ;’ jbT jJ\ alibar- 
ubdd, ‘the city of Akbar,’ ‘Agra;’ jbT shiih-Jahun- 

Tihdd, ‘the city of Shrih-jaliiln,’ ‘Dehli.’ 

2) gdh, ‘place;’ as shihur-gdh, ‘himting- 

ground;’ i!€ iz^d^^'ihddat-guh, ‘place of worship;’ 

ilT khwdh-guh, ‘ sleeping-place,’ ‘ bed-chamber.’ 

Rem. also signifies ‘time,’ and is used to form nouns of time 
(^Uj asnia*c zamun ) ; as suhar-guhy ‘morning* (from 

‘dawn’); sham g ah, ‘eventide’ (from 141^ ‘evening’). 

3) Ailri. Iduina, ‘house;’ as AiU- liur-Muna, ‘a work- 
shop;’ AjU- Jcutub-kluna, ‘a library’ (from pi. 
of t-^\s|'‘a book’); AiU. kaid-Muna, ‘a prison’ (from aA 
‘imprisonment:’ in India the compound AiU. from 
the English ‘jail,’ is also commonly used). 

Rem. The words obT, and AjlrA must not be regarded as suffixes. 
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The construction is that of the inverted genitive (§ 73), and forms de- 
terminative compounds. 

h) By adding the following suffixes to nouns : 

9 

1) istah (the Sanskrit stlidna)', as gul- 

istdi), ‘ a rose-garden koh-tsidh, ‘ a mountainous 
region;’ reg-ts/dii, ‘a sandy. place,’ If tlie noun 

end in a vow(d, the initial A'owel of the suffix is dropped : 
c.g. bristuii, ‘ a place of fragrance,’ ‘ a garden.’ 

( 9 

2) shm ; as gul-shan, ‘ a rose-bed, or rose- 

garden.’ 

a) U n~i, or ^L) nac, as Tih-nd'e ‘a strait;’ 
tung-nu'Cf ‘a narrow place,’ ‘a defile,’ ‘a strait’ (also 
ii{ngm). 

A variety of the noun of place is the noun of muUilwh 
izmd kamit), which designates the place when^ 
the object signified by the noun to which the suflix is 
added, is found in large numbers or cpiantities. It is 
formed by means of the following suffixes : 

1 ) j\j sdr] as gul-zur, ‘a place where rosos abound,’ 

‘a rose-garden;’ salza-sdr, ‘a place wlnu’c verdure 

abounds,’ ‘a meadow la-zdr (contracted from 

‘a place Avhere provisions (Ul) abound,’ ‘a market.’ 

2) jL &ar ; sluikh-sciry ‘ abounding in branches,’ 

‘ a place where branchy trees abound ;’ nuniak-sar, 

‘abounding in salt,’ ‘salty,’ ‘a salt-mine;’ ru/fi-sdr, 

‘ the cheek,’ ‘ the face.’ 

o 

3) jb bur', as jUS-! sanf-bdr, ‘a place abounding in 
stone,’ ‘a stone-pit;’ yo’c-idr, ‘a place abounding in 
streams;’ zang-bur, ‘the country inhabited by the 
Ethiopians,’ ‘Zanguebar.’ 
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Rem^ jl) is related to the Sanskrit vura^ miiltitudo.* It has 
other significations also ; e.g. a) 'permission/ 'approach to royalty/ as 
injbjt) darlaTy 'the court or levee of a pynce:^ h) 'time/ 'turn/ as 
yah-hCir, 'one-time/ 'once.’ With the suffix jb must not be 
confounded the root of the verb wliich occurs in com- 

o ^ ^ 

pounds: e.g, gmihar-hdry 'raining or scattering pearls.’ 

o 

/«M ; fis sanff-F/lihi ^ j^laco. iibomidin" in 

stoiui;’ <lcn-I(ilJi (or de'o-ln!Ji\ ‘a place aboiiiuliiig 

in demons.’ 

9G. Connected Avith the noun of 'place is the ‘ nonn 
AA'liich is the vessel or receptacle (_^) of a thing,’ and 
Av^hich is fonncid by means of the snffix dtiii‘, cap 
nanude-dah, ‘a salt-cellar;’ shania' -duii, ‘a 

candlc-stick ;’ hdani-duii, ‘a pen-case.’ 

Rem. This suffix is added to Hindi nouns also, and may take the 
form ^•.7- \ ngCd-dany (or ^3 jJ'o" \ ugrd~dCtni)y ‘ a spit-box;’ 

2 ftk-d(iu (or JoLo jin/c-f/dwl), 'a spittoon ’ — properly, 'a vessel 
for ree('iviiig the vgdl or i.e. the juice of the betel-loaf which is spit 

out.’ Nouns (inasc.) ending in d are intlected before the affix is added: 
\ ^ *■ 

e.g. J chrthe-dd}iy a mouse-trap, or rat-trap.’ 

97. Abstract Xonxs are of tw'o kinds: a) those Avhich 
denote states or acts, and are vcrhal, being derived from 
infinitives, or roots of verbs : 

1) By dropping the final of infinitiAa's; as kharld, 

‘purchase,’ from ‘to buy;’ dar-khivast, 

‘request,’ from ^to desire or request; 

firokht, ‘sale,’ from ‘to sell.’ 

2) By adding the suffixes tar and^b dar to apoco- 
pated infinitives; the former to those avhich end in tan, 
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and the latter to those ending in dan’, e.g. gufiur, 
‘saying,’ ‘speech;’ rafidr, ‘gait,’ ‘procedure;’ jIajA 
dlddr, ‘seeing,’ ‘sight.? 

3) By adding to the roots of verbs the suffix cUl— aJc ; 

as (J/Uj tajulk, ‘agitation;’ khwurdk, ‘food;’ u/Jjj-. 

sosak, ‘inflammation,’ ‘strangury.’ 

4) By adding the suffix ah to verbal roots; as 

farmctii, ‘command’ (the Sanskrit ■mrnsi 

hdnm, ‘rain.’ 

5) By adding the suffix Ji— ish to verbal roots; as 

khwuhish, ‘desire,’ ‘wish;’ ^j^j jmru'arish, ‘nur- 
ture,’ ‘su 2 )port;’ blninh, ‘seeing,’ ‘discernment;’ 

dunisJi, ‘knowledge,’ ‘wisdom.’ 

licm. This suffix often forms abstract nouns of quality also. 

6) By adding the suffix s— « to verbal roots; as sjJJJ 

lursa = ‘ tremor ;’ <Jb ndla = ‘ lamentation ;’ 

sufaida= whiteness. 

i) Those which denote qualities: they arc formed by 
means of the suffixes : 

1) 1— d, added to adjectives; as ‘heat,’ ‘sum- 
mer;’ '^j^sarmd, ‘cold,’ ‘winter.’ 

2) 4 ^— I, added chiefly to adjectives, primitive and 

verbal; us dost! , ‘friendship;’ nckl, ‘goodness;’ 

sufwidi, whiteness;’ ddnd'l, wisdom;’ 

^J&^s^MdrtMtgdn, ‘service;’ ^xJlkc.'aklmandi, ‘sense,’ 
‘wisdom.’ If the final letter of a Persian adjective be i— 
a, it is changed into cJ g before the termination is added ; 
e.g. handagi, ‘service;’ idzagl, ‘freshness;’ 

chasqjldagi, ‘adhesiveness,’ ‘attachment’ (from 
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a cA-OiOAti the pass. part, of ‘to stick’); but if the 

adjective be au Arabic word, the final h is changed to t 
(or rather the original 1 1, which oh account of the loss of 
the final voAvel became a h, is restored); e.g. 
dafi, ‘excess,’ from ajUj zigada, ‘more,’ ‘excessive.’ 

98. The DiMiNUTi\rE is formed by means of the follow- 
ing suffixes : 

1) Ll/- ale (used chiefly with nouns denoting animate 

things); as marduk^ ‘a manikin,’ ‘a contemptible 

man ;’ cLjOib tiflak, ‘ a little child ;’ <JS^\ a'^jyuk, ‘ a small 
Jiorse,’ ‘a pony ;’ dastak^ ‘a small iiand,’ ‘a tap at 

a door ;’ zamlumk^ ‘ a small gun or swivel.’ 

2) chi., or >1^, — Ichu, or ij za, or Iza (-being in- 
terchangeable witli — , j, andj) ; as hagclia, and A^iib 

huglchi, ‘a small garden;’ chumcha,^ a s^oon\^ 

degc/ta^ ‘a small caldron,’ ‘a pot;’ kucha, ‘a lane;’ 

chraa, ‘a young bird,’ ‘a chicken;’ dosliiza, 

‘a virgin;’ v/aalduza, ‘a small leather bottle.’ 

Hem. a. i being interchangeable with 1 in Urdu, this suflix some- 
times takes the form U>- ; e.g. bs^- J degchi ; whence, by forming tho 
Hindi diminutive thereof, degchi. 

Hem. 1. Diminutive forms are commonly used in Persian and Urdu 
to express conte/n 2 d, endearment, regard, etc. 

99. Cornjiounds occur in great variety of forms in 
Persian, and many such are borrowed by the Urdu. Tho 
most impf)rtaut of these — tho Determinative and the 
Attributive — have been noticed in treating of the genitive 
case, and the adjective (§§ 73, 78). There remains: 
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The CopctATiTE Compoend. 

This may be composed : l) of two verbal roots or im- 
peratives : a) either one and the same verb repeated, and 
the last a negative; ddr-ma-ddr (andjt>v«jjb), 

‘hold, hold not,’ ‘ adjustment of a dispute;’ JijL* kash- 
ma-kash (and ^ ‘pulling back- 

wards and forwards,’ ‘distraction,’ ‘tumult;’ b) or of two 
different verbs; as^^^tj ddr-glr (and^jjb), ‘seizing,’ 
‘pomp,’ ‘tumult.’ 

2) of an apocopated infinitive and the root of the same 
verb; as guft-gd (and ‘conversation ;’ 
^jiist-Ju (and ‘search,’ ‘quest.’ 

3) of two apocopated infinitives ; as j dmad-raft 
(and oj; ^ J^T), ‘ coming and going,’ ‘ intercourse ;’ 

^ guft 0 s/iundd, ‘speaking and hearing,’ ‘colloquy,’ 

‘ altercation.’ 

4) of two nouns of different signification, as ^ 

pa'c-o-j>ar, ‘ power ;’ or of the same signification, as ^ ^ 
jaujau^ grain,’ ‘grain by grain;’ Jlij J-i kilo kdl, 

‘speech and response,’ ‘discourse.’ 

Rem. To this class also belong those compounds in which the last 
word (which is used merely to rhyme or jingle with the first) is called 
the ^ w tdhi^ or appositive, by the native grammarians: e.g. 
harj-marj, ^confusion/ ‘tumult.’ 

Two words, whether the same or different, are often 
connected by means of the letter 1, which may have the 
signification: a) ofj ‘and;’ e.g. kusM-kash, ‘pulling 

one way and the other,’ ‘distraction,’ ‘tumult;’ j 
rasid-kkes, ‘escaping and rising,’ ‘ the day of resurrection ;’ 
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tagapu, ‘running and running,’ ‘diligent search,’ 
‘bustle,’ ‘toil.’ 

V) of close proximUij as jAy hara-bar, ‘breast to breast,’ 
‘on a level with,’ ‘equal;’ t-JU lahd-lah, ‘lip to lip,’ 
‘brimful;’ 1 * 01*0 damd-dam, ‘moment to moment,’ ‘each 
moment,’ ‘ continually.’ 

c) totality ov completeness y c.y. sard-sary ‘from end 
to end,’ ‘throughout,’ ‘altogether;’ sard-pdy ‘from 
h('ad to foot,’ ‘ comjdetcly.’ 

Rmi, Similarly two members of a compound are often connected by 
the preposition hi ^to/ etc., e,g. dam-ha-dam y ^from moment 

to moment,* ‘each instant;* jd-ba-ja ^ ^from place to place,’ ‘ono 

place after another;’ tliO yal-ha-yahy ‘one by one;’ 

dast-ha-dast ‘hand in liand,’ ‘from hand to hand,’ ‘quick,’ 
‘prompt.’ 

Numerals. 

100. The following Table gives the leading Cardinal 
Numbers : 


a 

. 

L, ^ 9 

dmcdzdah . 

. . 12 

9 

du . . . 

o 

slzdah 

. . 13 

%ihi . . . 

. . 3 

chahardah 

. . 14 

cJiahdr . 

-/ V V 

4 

pdnzdah . 

. . 15 

^ipa7ij . . 

. . d 

shdazdah . 

. . 16 

shush . . 

. . 6 

ha f dah . 

. . 17 

haft. . . 

. . 7 

c 

hashdah . . 

. . 18 

hasht . . 

. . . 8 

• 7iuzdah . . 

. . 19 

<> 

<0 7iuh . . . 

. . 9 

^ < bist . . . . 

20 

J dah . . . 

. . 10 , 

^ hist-o-yak . 

. . 21 

ydzdah . 

. . 11 1 

j J j hisi-O’dit . 

. . 22 
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»*• • • • 

30 

8? .y/d . . . 

300 

chihal. 

40 

chahar-sad 

400 

pmijdh . 

. r)0 

I 

JksJlj pan- sad. . 

500 

shast . . 

00 

shash-sad . 

600 

jbi-i haflad . 

70 

Ju3:Li.5> haft-sad, . 

700 

jl::LAJb hashiud. 

80 

O I. 

hasht-sad . 

800 

Jjj numd. . 

90 

(. f 

7iuh-sad. . 

900 

wW ^ad . . . 

100 

hazdr . . . 

1000 

^ Jw5 sad-o-yaL 

101 

hazdr. 10,000 

9 

^ J du-sad . 

200 1 

iJi3 laic .... 100,000 


Oedix.vl K'rMui es. 


101. The ordinal numbers 

are formed by adding 

the 


termination urn to the corresponding cardinals, but 
in the third and the ninth (optionally) the linal » is 
changed into j before the termination is added; c.g. 
yalmni, ‘ first duivum, ‘ second siii’um, ‘ third,’ 
etc.; ^ nnhum, or mmum, ‘ninth;’ dnhunt, ‘tenth,’ 
and so on. If the number lie bidween the dreades (as 
jS the termination is added to the last Avord ; e.g. 

hist-o-dimum^ ‘ twenty-second.’ 

I)lSTKHiTJTrVE Ni’MEKALS. 

102. The distributives are formed, as in Hindi and 
Urdfi, by repeating the cardinals : c.g. cLSG 

‘one at a time,’ ‘singly,’ ‘one apiece;’ du du, ‘two 
at a time,’ ‘ by twos,’ ‘ two apiece.’ 

MuLTTPLICATrVES. 

103. Multiplicatives are formed by adding to the 
cardinals: i) the adverb chand, ‘so many ;’ e.g. 
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du-chand, ‘twofold;’ 2) tlic sufiix b td', as yalt-td, 
‘single,’ bjJ du-td, ‘double:’ 3) the suffix A)lf guna (eoiTe- 
sponding to tlio nindl affix Uf gund): e.g. ajl^ yagdna^ 
‘single’ (for aJlf uJo, by contraction); du-gdm, 

‘ double.’ * 

Kumeral Adverbs. 

104. The numeral adverbs ‘once,’ ‘twice,’ etc., are ex- 
pressed by adding to the cardinals the word hdr, or ijU 
hura^ ‘time,’ or one of tlie synonymous Arabic words ci-jy 
naiihat, mirtulxt^ or daf'a : e.g. ydJc-bdr., or 
i ydk-humy tlib yah-unubat.i etc., ‘ once ;’ j du- 
bar., ijb«j du-bdra.! du-ndidnit, etc., ‘twice.’ The 

adverbs ‘firstly,’ ‘ secondly,’ etc., are expressed by the ordi- 
nals: e.g. yakum, ‘firstly,’ duwum, 'secondly/ dtc. 


AR.VB1C CONSTRUCTIONS. 

105. ITearly all Arabic words are deriviul from some ver- 
bal root, con.sisting for the most part of Ihrcc letters, with 
the help of one or more of the seven letters of augmenta- 
tion (or, as they are commonly termed, snrilc letters) y, 
s, m, «, H, dj or a, which are com})rised in the Avord 
yatasammanu. A largo number of verbal nouns are derived 
from the ground form of the triliteral verb, but it is not 
necessary to notice more of these than occur iu Urdu; the 
models (or, as they are technically termed, the measures) 
of such are given below with examples. In these measures, 
as in those of all the derived forms to be noticed, the letters 
J> the root Jw ‘acting,’ arc employed to indicate 
radical letters, and the servile i‘ to represent final s and c.? 
of the Urdu. 
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MISASUKE. 

EXAMPLE. 

1. jii 

Jjj katlj * killing/ 

2. 

^ ilmj knowing.^ 

3. Jxi 

^C:>- huhmy ‘ordering.^ 

4. J*i 

falahy seeking.* j 

5. Jxi 

jsus .«f?*^rtr/ being small/ 

6. Jjii 

JJb buddy guiding aright.’ 

7. 

z' O . 

l::-.v4s>^ rahmoiy pitying.’ 

8. iUi 

^ o ^ ^ • 

rihlaiy travelling.’ | 

.. -Of 

9. <L)je 

1 

kudraty being able.’ ■ 

10. 

harahft, ^moving.’ 

11. iixi 

sarikay * stealing.’ 

-ro^ 

12. 

z'O ✓ ^ ^ ' 

da*tvdy assorting.’ j 

13. jii 

zikrdy Vememberiiig.’j' 

14. Jk> 

OP J , ! 

hushrdy commtini- i 


eating goodness.’ 

15. Jlii 

srt/dw/ being sail'/ ,1 

16. jUi 

kiy drily ^standing.’ 

1 *’ ^ 


17. Jl*:- 

18. 

19. J^' 

20 . 

21 . 


du d, praying/ ' 
J^' Art ifj/ accepting/ 

I ^ ^ t 

husiilf acquiring/ 


tating/ 

2o. sa^ndaty ^ being 

ha])py/ 

b'idhat, * writing.’ 


f I e «• , 

20. aj^v ' m^dhify l)eing 

I difficult.^ 


28. 




ampk'.* 

* returning/ 

onarhamat, *pity- 

mamluliaty^hxVmg 

dominion/ 


All these forms cunnot be derived from one verbal root ; 
very few verbs have more than two or tliroe, and the 
majority admit of but one form. Some of tlie measures 
(for example Nos. 10, 11, 18) offer very few examples in 
Urdil. 


^ U: J wiis originally llic root I» verbal nouns of the 

measures of Nos. iTj, IG, 17, ftnaly or is in Arabic changed into hamza (as gene- 
rally happens when they Collov' tbort/t/ of prolongation), but the Tersians and Indians 
drop the hamza^ uules'5 the noun is in the .status constructmy and the izdj'al is used. 
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VnnuAL Adjectives. 

106. Other important dcrivatives^re the verbal adjec- 
tives. The measures of those which commonly occur in 
Urdu are : 

1) —the Active Participle, or Xoun of Agency: e.g. 

jJU 'TiUm, ‘a learned man’ (from *L= ‘to know’); 
htikivij ‘a judge,’ etc. (from ‘to judge’); 

jj\^ mhir^ ‘patient’ (from^-..fl ‘to he patient’); 

JiU (jZifil, ‘negligent’ (from Jii ‘to neglect’). 

Jicm. If the sopond radical of the verbal root be ^ or it is changed 
into hamza ( 5 ) in the ac tive ])articiple; e.g. J'Jf hViuiy ^standing^ (from 
1*^3 ‘to stand’). If the second and third radicals bo identical, the. 
second rejects its vowel and unites with the third so as to form a double 
lettei-, which is marked vith tashdld: e.g. ‘special’ (from 

as however tashdld over a final (vowel less) letter is use- 
less, it is dropped in Urdu: e.g. If the third radical 

be hamza (1), or •, it is changed into ^5: e.g, Mull, ‘empty’ 

(from ^1^). 

2) — the Passive Participle: e.g. 

‘known’ (from ‘to know’); manmr, 
‘seen,’ ‘approved’ (from ^ ‘to see’). 

Jlcm, If the second radical letter be •, it is elided in the pass, part., 
but throw's back its zamma upon the preceding vow’clless letter: 
makul, ‘said’ (from ‘to say’). If the second radical be 1^, the 
same thing takes place, but, to indicate the elision of radical the 
zamma is changed into kasra, and the sertile ^ is in consequence changed 
into e.g. mahV, ‘sold’ (from ‘to sell’). If the third 

radical be •, it is elided: e.g. mad^u, called,* invited’ (from 
‘to call’). 
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3) — a form expressing either an inherent or per- 

manent qualit}’’, or a degree of intensity : e.^. 

halfim, ‘a sage’ (from ‘to judge,’ 
etc.); ^^jralum^ ‘very compassionate’ (from 
‘ to have mercy ’). 

Adjectives of the three measures noticed above arc commonly 
used as substantives also. 

4) — a form -with the same signification as the pre- 

ceding: e.g.j^ Ruhur, ‘very patient ’ (froin^ 

‘ to be patient ’) ; jJi pofur, ‘ very forgiving ’ 
(from^ii ‘to forgive’). 

Hem. Verbal adjectives of tlic measures and derived 

"from verbs of which the third radical is or arc subject to the 
same changes as those of the form : e.g. nail, ‘a prophet* 

(fror^ ^). 

5) Jm] — the measure of i/ie noun of preeminence ( 

ismS tnffil). It has the signification of the 
English comparative and superlative, and is 
formed from verbal adjectives Avith three radi- 
cals, or Avith three radicals and a letter of 
prolongation: c.g. ahmn, ‘more or most 

beautiful’ (from Iiasan, ‘beautiful’); 

J*ijl affal, ‘more or most excellent’ (from 
J^U fusil, ‘excellent’); aJcbar, ‘greater,’ 
‘greatest’ (from /mbir, ‘great’). This 
measure is also used for adjectives denoting 
colour, or deformiig, derived from neuter tri- 
literal verbs : c.g. j^\ahniar, ‘reA.’’ yiiAasfar, 
‘yelloAv;’ —^1 aVq/', ‘lame’ (by nature); 
u'ma. ‘blind.’ 
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6) JlSJ — ^thc mcasviro of the noun of intcnsivencss (jjll 
isme miibalaga). Its signification ap- 
proaches very nearly to that of the measures 
and J^t c.g. kasftb, ‘a great, or 

hahiliial, liar;’ mllum^ ‘ very tyrannical 
1*1: 'aUum^ ‘ very Icaniod.’ The same form is 
commonly used for nouns which indicate pro- 
fessions and trades: c.g. j'Jj laszZiz, ‘a cloth- 
nuTchant;’ Jli haJchll, ‘a greengrocer’ (but, 
in India), ‘ a grain-merchant ’ { = baiiiga)' 
surrdf ‘ a money-changer,’ ‘ a banker.’ 
By adding the termination »— a to this form 
•with tlu; first signification, still grcat(!r iiiteni 
siveness is given to the meaning; as alla- 
ma^ ‘ exceedingly learned.’ 

Eeni, Other adjeelives of the measures ^ - 

also occur in ITrdu: e.j, sa^h, 

empty/ a cypher/ sidh, hard/ hasaji, 

‘good/ ‘beautiful/ JchatiJiin, ‘rough' jahdn, ‘cowardly/ 

sJiKja^, ‘brave/ Utfshun, ‘thirsty/ ^icrj/dn, ‘naked/ 

but as those are not to be distinguished by their forms from verbal 
nouns, they can only be learned by reading. 

107. From triliteral roots arc derived other forms of 
verbal nouns also, which, since two or more of the servilo 
letters occur in them, are termed augmented infinitives 
(da^ niasdare mazid) by the native grammarians. 
It will bo more convenient to speak of them as verbal 
nouns of the second^ thirds etc., derived forms. These 
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verbal nouns moreover have corresponding adjectives, 
similar to the and of the first or ground form 
of the trilitoral verb.”* The measures of both are given 
below, with examples. 

a ) Veebal Nottits of the Deeited Foems. 

IT. ) e.ff. tafrlh, ‘gladdening’ (from 

ilxli ) ‘being glad’); ia’l'/m, ‘teaching’ 

(from j*lc ‘to know’); iSX! tafidra, ‘remind- 
ing’ (from fij) ‘to remember’); tafrika, 
‘scattering,’ ‘distributing’ (from ‘to 
separate ’). Of the two measures, the fii’st 
' is the more common, the last is used chiefly 

where the third radical letter is j or . 

m. facing,’ ‘confronting’ 

Jl*j j (from JJ ‘ being opposite,’ ‘ coming to- 
wards ’) ; (dj'u^ mukatala, and jy kilal, 
‘fighting’ (from J::j ‘killing’); 
mujudala^ and jidTil, ‘contending,’ 
‘disputing’ (from Jjc»- ‘contending’); 

muhdfasat, ‘ guarding ’ (from 
‘ to preserve ’). The first of the two 
measures is of more frequent occurrence 
than the second. 

Eem. If the third radical of the verb be j or it is changed into 
\ : e.g. mulukat, ‘ meeting,’ from ^ ‘ to meet.’ 

IV. Jl«', — e.ff. \j^\ ijrd, ‘causing to flow’ (from yy 
‘to flow’); ildtrafi ‘ causing to go ou^,’ 
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‘ issuing ’ ( from ‘ to go out ; j^\ inlcTir, 

‘denying’ (from JJi ‘not knowing or acknow- 
ledging ’). . 

Rem, If the first of the radical letters be j, it is changed into : e,g^ 
(fur ?/«, ‘performing a promise’ (from If the second 

radical bo j or it is elided, but throws back its vowel upon the 
vowelless first radical, and the termination C-J ^ is added by way of 
compensation: e.g. c^anat, ‘helping’ (for from 

If the third radical be ^ or it is changed into liamza \ e.g, ^\Ls\ e/d, 
‘granting freedom, or pardon’ (from ; in Persian and Urdu how- 
ever the hamza is dropped, unless the noun is in the status constructus, 
and the izGfat is used. 

V. jti; — e.g. tnhMur, ‘making oneself great,’ 

‘ being proud ’ (from taJcllr, ‘ making 
great’); jyjj fas/amur, ‘pictm’ing to oneself,’ 
‘conceiving’ (from iaswir, ‘making a 
picture ’). 

Item. If the third radical bo , or ^5 (, is always changed into t_f, 
and), the influence of the o changes the zamma of the penult syllabic 
into kasra : e.g. tasalli, ‘ becoming comforted ’ (from 

VI. ijsXij—e.g. { J-liJ iamsub, ‘resembling,’ ‘being 

related’ (from mumsabaf, ‘being 

related to ’) ; c_ jJU; talcanih, ‘ approaching ’ 
(one another), from muJcarcAat, 

‘ approaching.’ 

Rem, If tho third radical be j or the same change is made as 
in the fifth form: e.g, tadawi, ‘treating oneself medically’ 

(from Persians frc(iuently change tho final of such 
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words into \—; as IL*! tamamS, ‘desire,’ LtUj famaaha, ‘spectacle,’ 
‘recreation,’ ‘fan.’ 

VII. — e.ff. JUwl injisal, ‘being decided’ (from 

‘ to decide ’) ; l^[^\ m/cishaf ‘ being mi- 
covered, or revealed ’ (from ‘ to open 
or reveal ’). 

Jlem, If tho third radical be ^ or it is changed into hamzay which 
however is, as usual, dropped in Urdu: e.g, (for vitifd, 

* being extinguished ’ (from 

VIII. Jl^l — c.ff. ytima’, ‘becoming collecfed,’ 

‘assembling’ (from ‘to collect’); 

i'tlrus^ ‘ jmtt ing (mesclf in the way,’ 
‘o2iposing’ (from ^Jsji. ‘ to plac(! ’—before 
one); iktiJury ‘ becoming junverful ’ 
(from jjJi ‘ to make powerful,’ etc.). 

Jlcm, If the first radical letter be lzj ty Ihc characteristic C-^ of this 
form unites with it into LLJ\ as iitihiVy ^following ^ (from 
So also, if the first radical he •, it is changed into which unites 
with tho characteristic C-? of the form into cL? : e.g, ittifuJsy 

^ agreeing^ (from If the fir.^t radical bo d or J, the characteristic 

of the form is clianged into J, Avliicli unites with an initial J into 
J: e,g, UjI, iddi'a, ^claiming onc/s rights' (from izdi- 

harriy ‘pressing,' ‘crowding' (from ^j)- ^f the first radical be 

OT the characteristic of the form is changed into L, which 
unites with initial t, into L; e.g, istjluhj ‘a technical term' 

(from ^); iztirdhy ‘being agitated' (from 

iUiWy ‘becoming informed' (from ^^)- 

IX. — Tiiis form does not occur in Urdu, 
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X. — e.g. o\sx^JsU' dud, ‘getting oneself ready,’ 

‘being ready’ (from 3ic, tbe verbal noun of 
the fourth form of vhieh, viz. i'ddd, 
signifies ‘ making ready ’) ; istigfdr, 

• ‘8Cckingforgivcuess’(from Ju. ‘to forgive’). 


Bern. a. The changes which take jilaco in this form are precisely 
similar to those whic h take place in the fourth form. 

Rem. 1. The following brief observations will throw light on the 
signification of these various forms : 

The second ( and the fourth ( are usually causative or 
factitive. Verbs that are intransitive in the first form become transitive 
in these, and tliose that are transitive become doullij transitive^ or causa- 
tive. Ibit in some instances the two forms have dilfcrcni meanings : 
e.g. I. jjLs Hlniy 'knowing,’ 'knowledge,’ ii. iadun, 'teaching,’ 

IV. idCun, ' informing one of a thing,’ 

The third (iLL:U.#), and the suth ( J^UJ), commonly convey the 
id(’a of reciprocitg, the latter necessarily so. When the first form is 
transitive, the third expresses the effort or attempt to perform that act upon 
the ohject\ e.g. Jai katl, ‘killing,’ idj’dU mukutaJa, ('trying to kill, or) 
fighting with.’ In tlic sivth form the idea of etfort or attempt becomes 
reflexive', e.g. tajdhul, 'feigning ignoranee.’ 

The////* form is the rcllexivc of the second] but it is more 

commonly used with the effective signification, implying that an act is 
done to a person, or a state produced in him, wdiether caused by another 

t' • ( 

or by himself: e g. Him, ‘knowledge,’ taHlm, ‘teaching,’ 
ta^alhim, ' becoming learned.’ The idea of iniensivtness (which is often 
found in the second form) exists in the lifih also : e.g. tafarruk, 
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^separation into many groups, or in various directions/ In English 
this form must often be rendered by the passive. 

The seventh form ( is reflexive or effective in Rip:nification, and 
approaches nearly to the passive, by which it must often bo rendered 
into English. 

The eighth form is the reflexive of the first. The n'flex 

object is cither the accusative or the dative: e.g. i^tirCiz, 

‘putting oneself in the way/ ‘ opposing ' (from * placing sometliiiig 
before one^); iztrrdh, ‘moving oneself to and fro,’ ‘being 

agitated^ (from c- ^ ‘ beating ’); iktidar, ‘seeking power for 

oneself,’ becoming powerful ’ (from cUjjJ being powerful,’ ]»ower’). 
The reflexive signification ofUm gives rise to the reciprocal (which this 
form has in common with the sixth), and oceasionully passes into the 
passive. In many cases too the eighth form has the same signification 
as the first. 

The tenth form ( Jlxb*.;]) is commonly used in the sense of talcing, 
seeking, ashing for or denumding what is signified by the first : 
istigfar, ‘asking forgivemess ’ (from^«L£ ‘to forgive'’). It also ofun 
converts the factitive signification ol‘ the fourth form into the reflexive : 
e.g. isttdad, getting om'self ready,’ being prepared’ (from 

S\Ss\i^dad, ‘making ready,’ ‘preparing’). 

Eem. c. The verbal nouns of the first and dt'rived forms are com- 
monly used as abstract substantives: e.g. ^ Him, ‘knowledge,’ 
tazliira, ‘mention,’ 

1 ) VniiiiAL Amr.CTTVKs of the DKi.ivn) Forms. 

The measures of these, with examples, are tabulated 
below. The difference botwoeii the form for the Active 
and that for the Passive l’artici])lo, consists simply in the 
vowel of the final syllable, the former taking kasra, and 
the latter fatha. 
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MEASURE 

OE 

ACT. PART. 

EXAMPLE, 

MEASURE 
OF j 

PASS. PART. 

I EXAMPLE. 

II. 

1'' ^ . t 

'iniMlimy a teacher’ 

jJiL. 

«. 7 

m6\dla)ii, 


(from 


* taught.’ 

in. 

liil.sr'* muhdfzy *giumling,’ 


liiLs:^ muhufaZy 


S'U.stodian’ (from liub*-). 


^guarded.’ 

IV. 

mu^rify * s(|iiandcr- 


mv^rafy 


ing’ (from 


‘ s(iuandfTed.’ 

f. 

1 “ ^ . < 

muialmddily chang- 


itiutaladdal. 


ing’ (from J.X.>). 


* changed.’ 

Vf- j 

_5,Uu.’< w«^(/‘o;v//knowing’ 


mutadrafj 


( from ‘ known . ’ 

iNunhuItify Sx‘vca]- itiunlcashdfy 

ing' (from ‘rcvealt'd.’ 


virr. ^ 1 rusting’ hwHamady 

(from S^). 1 * trusted.’ 

^ ' * '«•'*' . I 1 V ' •• c ? 

^ ^ 'i mmr Cw*.- • inu^ttihhrijy extract- mustukhraj, 

I ing’ (from , * ('Xtraet('d.’ 

108. Verbs consisting of four radicals also occur iu 
Arabic, having a ground form and three derived forms ; 
but the first and second forms alone occur iu Urdu. 
Employing an additional J to denote tlie fourth radical, 
the measures of the verbal nouns of these forms are : 

T. ili-O — cff. <Uc>y ta?yaiiia, ‘interpreting,’ ‘transla- 
tion’ (from ‘^0 intorinet’); iijjj sahula, 

‘ shaking ’ (from ‘ to shake ’). 
n. jliiJ — e.ff. Jpp tazalzul, ‘becoming in a state of mo- 
tion,’ ‘being sliaken’ (from Jpj ‘to shake’). 
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109. The measures of the verbal adjectives corresponding 
to these nouns are ; 

(Act.) — c?g. mutarjim, ‘ an interpreter.’ 

jiXli (Pass.) mufarjam, ‘interpreted.’ 

^ jlXsi,* (Act.) — e.g. muta-alzil, ‘ sliaking.’ 

JJik-* (Pass.) miitazalzal^ ‘shaken.’ 

PossESSivi, Adjectives. 

110. These, as used in U rdu, are properly determinative 
compounds, in ■which the first noun governs the second in 
the genitive. The governing noun is generally one which 
coiiATys the idea oi possession^ origin, etc. The following 
fire exami)les of thosQ which occur in Urdii : 

1) y\ alu, or jj hu, ‘fathei’,’ ‘originafoi’,’ etc.: e.g. p) 
ulu-turub [or i-jy ‘dustj',’ from ^\J iurith, ‘dust,’ 

[bii turah Avas the nickname given by Mohammad to his 
son-in-laAV 'AH); bu'l’ajah, cause of Avonder,’ 

‘wonderful;’ ^ lii'l huivas, ‘causing desire,’ 

‘desirous,’ ‘capricious.’ 

? 9 

2) zu, ‘owner,’ possessor’ (nom. sing.jJ .r/?, gen. 

zi, nom. pl'ur. ulu, gen. and ace. za?vi or uVi): 
c.g. zu'l-jalcd, ‘posses.sor of glory,’ ‘glorious;’ ji 

zu'llcarnain, ‘possessor of two horns,’ ‘tAAm-horned;’ 
zi-ruh, ‘animate/ jloi/jl zt-isW dud, ‘capable,’ 

‘qualified ;’ jl/l ulu'l alhdb, ‘intelligent persons;’ 

*jjdl ulu’l azm, ‘film,’ ‘resolute;’ zawi'l iktidar, 

‘powerful ;’ jUjIM uli'l abmr, ‘discerning,’ ‘Aviso.’ 

Bern. The form s* occurs most frequently in Urdu, being used 
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even in ordinary conversation. It is combined with Persian words 
also: e.g, ^t-Jiosh, ‘sensible/ ‘intelligent.’ 

3 ) saliil), ‘companion,’ ‘possessor:’ e.g. 

JUr^ suhib-Jmiiul^ ‘beautiful;’ sahih-nuHih^ 

‘fortunate;’ Jj sF/kib-dtl, ‘pious,’ 

sTiMb-taMlly ‘ a king.’ In the last two examples the words 
dil and lakht are Tersian. 

r.cm. The genitive construetion is occasionally indit ated by the use of 
ihcizafati e.g. suhibi'’ taldd, * possessor of the throne,’ 

‘a king.’ Such is always the case when the governing nouns aie 
arlah (pi. of i_)j rail), ‘lords,’ ‘possessors,’ and J-st 
‘ possessor ;’ arldbf Unrad, ‘ intelligent or wise persons ;’ 

Jii Jjit ahU ’uhl, ‘ wise.’ 


Ili i.M'ivr. Aiijectives. 

111. lic'lativo adjectives are formed iu the following 
ways: a) by adding to nouns (substautives, adjective.s, or 
pronouns) and particles the suffix (wliieh, in Urdii, 
is changed to 7 , the i<(.s-lt<rid being dropped; but it is 
restored in the derivatives from the relative adjective). 
The suffix may often be added without any eliauge taking 
place in the primitive noun: e.g. shamU, ‘solar,’ 

from ‘the sun;’ insunl^ ‘human,’ from 

‘a human being;’ husauu, ‘of, or relating to 

Ilosain;’ 'ihm, ‘scientific,’ from ^ ‘science;’ 
nuhwlj ‘ pertaining to grammar,’ from ‘ grammar.’ In 
many cases however tbe noun ilndergocs some change iu 
the auxiliary consonants, or in the vocalization, etc., before 
the suffix is added. In respect of these changes, so far as 
Urdu is concerned, the following rules may be laid down: 
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1) If the primitive noun be of the measure Jjw, the 
hasra of the middle radical is changed into fatha : e.g. 

malaB, from ‘ a king.’ 

2) The fomiiiinc termination cy or « is rejected: e.g. 

BtBB, from ‘truth,’ ‘reality;’ iaBt, 

from ‘ nature.’ 

3) Final 1, ^ and arc changed into ^ before adding 

the. termination ^-r, and Btsrit of tlu^ priiceding letter is 
chang('d into : e.g. from ‘ a staff ; ’ 

t/yJU nii('nii/rl^ from or ‘ meaning,’ dUh- 

lawi, from ‘ BdilT.’ 

^ Menin If, howt'ver, the primitive noun consist of more than four 
lettfTs, final '> or are rejected: r.y. musfafl, from 

. o y ^ 

chosen,’ 

1) by adding to iioiins tlio termination J Jis 

jwnCim, ^ coqioreal/ from ‘body.* 

spiritual,* from ^ spirit.* 

^Luuii nafianiy ‘pertaining to the soul,* ‘lustful,* from^^jy^ij ‘soul.* 
nurdniy ‘luminous,* ‘bright,* from jyi ‘light.* 

AliSTKACT HoUNS OF (ilT.VLITY, 

112. Abstract nouns of quality are formed by adding 
the feminine termination cj— at to relative adjectives, or, 
which amounts to the same thing, by adding the termina- 
tion Igut to nouns and j)articlcs : e.g. 

inmniyai, ‘humanity,’ from ‘human.’ 

ihlMyat, ‘ divinity,’ ‘ Godhead/ from . ‘ divine.* 

* ^ ' Sr' X ** 
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kaifiyat, 'quality/ from (from i— 2^ ‘how?’). 
muhtyat, ‘the what/ ‘substance/ from t» ‘what?’' 

Jlem. In a few words the Aramaic termffiation ut is used to 

form Abstract substantives ; e.y. mnlahut, ‘royalty/ ‘the world 

of angels,’ from malih, ‘ a king,’ and malah, ‘ an angel / 

jaharut, ‘ onmipotence,’ iromjC^ jalMr, ‘ magnifying oneself.’ 


Nouns of Place and Time. 

113. Kouus of pliicc and time {J^j asmii'e 

malcano zuniuii) generally take tlio ibi'in JjJJ* or the 
initial syllaldc a ma being characU'rl^tic : c.y. mule- 

tab, ‘a place Avliero writing is taught,’ ‘a school ’(from 
‘to write’); mnlihraj^ and mwHjhul^ ‘a place 

of egress, and ingress’ (from — ^ ‘to go out,’ and 
‘ to go in’); ^,,4^''* ‘the idacc where, or time when, 

several persons sit,’ ‘room,’ ‘assembly,’ ‘party’ (from 
‘to sit’); 7)iusjid^ ‘a place of worship,’ ‘a mosque’ 

(from As-’ ‘ to Avorship ’). 

.114. Nouns that indicate the Instrument that one uses 
in performing the act expressi'd by a verb are called 4;^-' 
ci-'llT asmli’c dlut. They generally have the form JUil* or 
and arc distinguished from the nouns of place by 
the kas7'a Avith which the prefixed * m is proyounced : c.g. 

niifluh, ‘ a key ’ (from Si ‘ to open ’); eilS» mislrula, 
‘ an instrument used in polishing’ (from ‘ to polish’) ; 

1 Forlu’S, and oilier "’ranimariuus after him, huy that “the Alistraet noun formed 
by moans of tiio feminiuo termination at or*t/^^f,” and give as exampio.s the words 
htikhmaiy kisnmt^ tcudrat, etc. These however are infinitive 7iowts^ or nouns of action^ 
mid though, like all verbal nouns {c.ff, Hlm^ ‘knowledge’), ihtij maif he used as abstract 
nouns, they are not “abstract, nouns formed by means of the termination atf this 
Bullix can only fmni iJistract ^ul)stanti^cs when uddetl to nUUivc adjectives* The other 
termination should be iyat, nut tyat. 
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mzan (for ‘ a balance or pair of scales’ (from 

‘to wcigli’). 

TiiE Diminutive. 

115. The Arabic Diminutive (^j^- ismd tasglr) is 
not of common occiUTonce in Urdu. It generally takes 
the form though one or two words take the form 

: e.g. Ilosain from ‘ Ilasan;’ buhaira, 

‘a small sea/ ‘a lake,’ ivom ^,buhi\ ‘a sea.’ 


Gender. 

110. The most usual termination by the inei’o addition 
of Avhich to masculines (ehi(‘fly adjectives) hauiniues are 
tiwmed, is i— at, which in Urdu is changed into j— a : 
e.g. v'Cilida, ‘mother,’ from jOh trulid, ‘father,’ <iCL« 
muUka, ‘queen,’ from eiXU imUk, ‘king;’ lutdiru, 
from jjli Icudir, ‘powerful,’ 'arhiut, from 'itzhu, 

‘great;’ .uLt-. VKytdlima, ‘a schoohiiistress,’ from 
md'allim, ‘ a teacher or schoolmaster.’ 

117. Adjectives of the measui'o jist, when they have 
the superlaiii'c signification, form the feminine after the 
measure : c.g. Icubrft, from alibar, ‘greatest,’ 

ulii, from JJl awtval, ‘first.’ But when they denote 
colour or dcformilg, the measure of the feminine is iki : c.g. 
\jLi mfvu, from as/«r, ‘yellow;’ '*irju, from —^1 
draj, ‘lame.’ 

NuJiBi-.n. 

118. Arabic nouns have tlirce numbers, the singular, 
dual, and plural. 

119. The dual is formed by adding the termination 
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mi to the singular; as kituUmi, ‘two hooks,’ 
from ‘ a book.’ 

120. The plurals are of two kin®. The one, which has 

only a single form, is called jam’S sulim, ‘ the 

complete or entire plural,’ because all the vowels and con- 
sonants of the singular arc retained in it. The other, 
which has various forms, is calkid jmHc taksiVy 

‘the broken plural,’ because it is more or less altered from 
the singular by the addition or elision of consonants, or 
the change of vowels. 

121. 'Ta.Q.cnmplctey or rryttZar plural of raasculino nouns 
is formed by adding to the singular the termination 

una ; c.g. hazirunuy from ‘ present.’ That of 

feminine nouns by adding cbl— utiai to the singular, or, 
i'*’ the singular end in i (clj or i), by changing that letter 
into (1j\~ : e.g. malaluttmiy ‘ possessions,’ from iXU 

malakat. 


122. The following is an example of the declension of 
a masculine noun. 


Nom. Mzirun, ‘ present.’ 

Gen. hilzirin. 1 

Ace. ^ huziran. ) 


hozirdni, 

hCtziraini. 


pirnAL. 

' .1 

huziruna. 

hazirlna. 


Rem. The genitive singular docs not occur in TTrdu. The accu- 
sative, will) the ianwtn, frequently occurs, but always as an adverb. 
The final vowel of the nominative is always dropped 

t 

123. The Urdu borrows from the Arabic, not only tho 
various plural forms, but also its dual. But the termina- 
tions of the dual and tho regular masculine plural are 
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always those of the Arabic accusative case, with the final 
vowels dropped : c.g. janihain, ‘ two or both sides,’ 

from ‘side;’ walidam, ‘father and mother,’ 

‘parents,’ from jJt^ ‘father;’ nUsirln, ‘beholders,’ 

from Js\j ‘beholding;’ aUiirln, ‘those that come 

after,’ ‘ posteritj',’ from^::^! ‘the lust.’ 

124. The termination c:j\— <7/, of the regular plural of 
feminine nouns in Arabic, Avith the final A owid droj)]KHl, 
is also used in Urdu. It may bo addc'd : i) to verbal nouns 
of any measure', and eithe'r gender : e.//. 

kamahtt, ‘ perfc'ctions,’ from tlic masr. hmul. 

tndimiit, ‘ salutations,’ ,, fern. (iinllm. 

H'Jirojdf, ‘distursomciits,’ „ luasc. ii/iriij. 

hlJh'ih'U, ‘ tcelinicalitics,’ „ fcni. isfilu/i. 

2) To AX'rbal adjectives which are used in tlui lelural as 
substantives : c.ff. 

hVindtf S'utities/ from ‘being.* 

7}iaJ:Jdilkatj \‘r(jniuvos/ ,, ‘ created,* 

inaiyadflt, ^ ‘found/ ‘existing.* 

Hem, Plural nouns ending in Gi arc not necessarily feminine. 
Their gender is generally that of the singular from which they arc 
formed: e.g. haiwonatj hhfgCilniy himGlaty 

mahiyiut, etc., are masculine hccausc tin ir singulars are 

masculine, and GyGt, i^fild/iGf, haralcGty 

etc., are feminine for a similar reason. One or two of these plurals 
arc commonly used in the singuh^r also ; as ^ 
ch wuridCit hu'i haiy a casualty has occurred/ C-^ULiLsir 

taliklkat ho raid haiy ‘investigation is taking plactb* And to some of 
those which are feminino the plural termination of the Hindi is 
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occasionally added ; e.g. sifaten, from * an attribute 

or quality.’ 

125. The IroJcm plurals of the Arabic are of frequent 
occurrence, and arc found in a variety of forms. The most 
important of tliesc forms arc : 


1 ) jQl — Singular triliterals of all forms may take this 
plural: e.g. 

rU'UAL. 


jimii ‘body/ 

ajsdm. 

Imhuy an order/ 

ahJedm. 

wcMy time.’ 

aukat. 

aliai (from U-ij), thing/ 

L-lt ashi/u. 

IJmhary ‘ information/ ‘ news/ 

. e 

al'hhdr. 

• 

Trilitcrals in -which the second radical (originally , or 

Sj appears under the form 1, restore the original radical in 

the plural : e.g. 


Ml (for J^^), ‘state.’ 

ahwdl. 

nah (for eye-tooth/ 

anydh. 

■ A few verbal adjectives of the measures and J-jJ 

also lake this form in the plural : e.g. 


silhihy ^companion/ 

t— jLs*"1 afhuh. 

sharlf, ‘noble/ 

aahruf. 

2) J^ii — The singular is generally 

a triliteral of one 

of the measures jii Jo - . Jo . Jt 

■: e.g. 

y \ iimry ‘an affair/ 

lanur. 

Him, ‘science/ i 

\dwm. 

liirj, ‘ a tower/ 

9o 

hurdj. 

asaJ, ‘ a lion, * 

timd. 

malih, ‘ a Ling/ 

9 9 

muluk. 
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A few verbal adjectives of the measure may take 
this form of plural : e.ff. 


SING UL ATI. ^ 

shahid, ‘ a witness/ 


nriiAL. 


shuhad. 


3 ). — This form is commonly used for the plural of 
verbal adjectives of the measure when they apply to 
rational beings, and have not a jmmve signification, nor 
are derived from verbs of which the second and tliird 
radicals are identical. Some masculine adjectives of tlie 
measure li (with the same restrictions as above) also 
take this form for the plural : 


j^\ amir, * a noble/ 
fakir, * ])oor/ 

V— U^rlh, * strange/ *poor/ 
shiHr, "a poet/ 

^akil, *wise/ 


nmara. 
\j^ fuknru, 
V y-urald. 

shihrd, 
Si-i ukaJa. 


4 ) iM\ — This form is commonly used for the plural of 
masculine adjectives of the measure applicalde to 

rational beings, and derived mostly from verbs of which 
the second and third radicals are identical, or the third 
radical is ^ or c.g. 

karlh, ‘near,’ ‘ a relation,’ \j^\ akrihl.. 
tdblh, ‘a physician,’ lil (for l~£l) atilbu. 

hahib, ‘ a friend,’ (for U**-!) ahibbu. 

nahl (ifroDi ^ a prophet/ \^\ a7)iliijd, 
wait (from *a saint,’ LJjl auliyU. 

6) J 'J<i — Trilitcrals of the measures jii _ J« _ jJti _ 
and may take this form of plural : e.g. 
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8INOTTLAU. 

tlahal. 


smhf * 

a robe/ 



lahTy * 

the sea/ 

hihdr. 


jdbaly 

' a hill/ 

jihdh 


rajul, ‘ 

a man/ 

rijal. 

.'U 

I'ha^lat 

, ^ a habit/ 

I'hisdL 

U ^ 

ruk\iy 

a scrap of paper/ 

‘ a letter/ qUj rikd\ 


6) jUi — This form is used for the plural of verbal 
adjectives of the m(!asure not derived from verbs of 
which the third radical is ^ or ; as 

‘ a judge,’ ‘ a magistrate,’ huMum. 

jdfiil, ‘ignorant,’ juMal. 

'uHhik, ‘ a lover,’ ‘ushsliak. 

Iciijir, ‘ an infidel,’ htffur. * 

7) — A form used for the plural of quadriliterals 
of which the antepenult letter is quiescent (a long vowel), 
especially nouns of the measures Jl*j and jUi ; and 
AU'rbal adjectives of the measure derived from verbs 
of Avhich the second and third radicals are identical, or 
the third radical is ^ or : e.g. 

zaniaii, ‘ time,’ 
bj dawu, ‘ medicine,’ 


J'^ mimlf ‘ example/ 
(imud^ a pillar/ 
hahil), ^dear/ 

JJ J dalU, ‘ proof/ 


azmina, 
iU^Ji adwiya, 
amsfla. 
a^nida, 

(ihihha (foriLw^l). 
tJjl adiUa (for 


Ecm. Form 1^] (N’o. 4) is perhaps more commonly employed for 
the plural of adjectives of the measure . 

8) JjUi — This form is used for the plural of quadri- 
Jiterals (all originally feminine) of which the third letter 
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is servile or quiescent (a long vowel), whether they have 
the feminine termination (ci?) or not : e.g. 


PLrKAL. 




^ an island/ 

haklkat, * reality/ hahVik. 

Misdl, * habits/ J5l^ kJiasatl. 

<)JL^ risdla^ * a short treatise/ rasd'il. 

JUJj the north wind/ ^disposition / shnndUL 

JJ J dalilj * proof/ daluil. 


Eem, The form is said by some grammarians to be the plural 
not of but of but as dalil is feminine, its jdural is very 

properly daluril. The lexicons also give ^ajd'ih, and 

^ardHh as the plurals of e— g.nfib ; but these are, 
properly speaking, the plurals of the feminine forms '‘ajihi and 

^arlha. 

9) — This is a common form of plural for substan- 

tives and adjectives of the measures J^li and clsM : c.ff. 


'khativif ‘ a signet ring.’ 

khnwdfm. 

kdh'l), ‘a mould/ 

kau'dlib. 

^\j tdhi\ ‘ a follower,’ *an apposillve,’ 

t(nvdhi\ 

^ a noble/ etc., 

Minwdi^s, 

jL) nadir a j ^ a rarity,’ 

nawddir. 

fa'ida, ‘ advantage,’ 

0^5 ' *i fawd'uh 

ijLcli kd'ida, ‘a rule,’ 

hawd^id. 


Rem, The plural of Persian nouns also sometimes takes this form ; 
e.g, hawdgiz, from Icdgaz^ ^ jjaper.’ 

10) JJlii — This form is used for the plural of quadri- 
literal substantives and adjectives (final or c;^ not being 
counted as a letter), the consonants of which arc all. 
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radical, or whicli arc formed from triliteral roots by pre- 
fixing 1, o>, or j*, which are treated as radical letters : e.g. 


jauharj gem,* 
ahrah^ near relative/ 
jS\ akhar, * greatest/ 
ct* tiijrila, * experience,* 

hi'idram, ^ a college, or school,* 

9 ^ 

muftbat, misfortune,’ 


( 


jib\ ^ jawdJiir. 
l^jG\ akarih. 
y}^\ akdlir. 
tajdrih* 
maddris* 
masdyihy or 
masd'H. 


1 1 ) JJ Ixi — Tlic singulars aro quinquiliteral substantives 
or adjectives (final s or not included), of which the 
penultimate letlca* is a long vowel (^7, /7, or l ) : c.g. 

^uljdny * a Sultan,* 
shiijdnf ^ Satan,* 

Pc < 

sand ilk, a box,* 
idrlJilii * a chronicle,* 
tasnlfy a composition,* 

Hdlni, *a clime,* 
niiftdhy ‘ a key,* 


8 v ^uHn. 

shaydnn, 
sanddlh 
tctu'driM,^ 
^ g.* * LsJ tasu7uf, 
akdllm. 




JU^ mafdtih. 


Rem, The above forms arc such as commonly occur in Urdu. Others 
of less frequent occurrence are : 


a), — This is used for singuL'irsof the measures 41^ 

and , not derived from verbs which have j or ^ for the third 

radical; as, kiituhy ‘books,* from kitdb; msul, 

messengers/ prophets,*- from a/ ; madun, cities,* from 

maditia. 


' Tlie first radical of the word tarlkh is alif with hamzay and when this is preceded 
hyfatha and followed hy an «/// of prolongation, it passes into M?d’o j hence the plural 
form tawnnkh in lieu of ta'Unkh, 
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h), Jxi— The form of the singular is generally : e.g, 
hihamf ^maxims/ fi'om hikmat; siyar^ morals/ etc., from 

Birat, 


L5^ 


c) . aJXi — This is used to form the plural of verbal adjectives of the 

measure J-c-li denoting rational beings, and not deiivcd from verbs 
having j or for the third radical: e.g, aJJ- idaha, Students,' 
^ pupils,’ from ijdih ; jalida, ‘ ignorant persons,’ from 

jahiL 

*4 f 

d) , Al*i — The singulars are verbal adjectives of the form Jxli 

denoting rational beings, and deriv('d from verbs having j or for the 
third radical : ^.g. kuzat (for judges,’ from 

kuzl; loulat (for ^governors,’ from u'dll. 

e) , ^iSxi — The singulars usually have the forms J'jti « JUi . • 

e,g4 gida, *' gazelles,’ from gnzdl ; gilma, * boys,’ from 

l^iLc gidum ; Tifka, * companions,’ from 

/). — The singular is generally a noun of one of the measures 

or : e,g, aflas, small copper coins/ from 

fds ; aliraf, letters,’ from h(irf, 

y). — Used to form the plural of nouns of the measures 

Jjti. and ; the first and the last from ve rbs of whicli the 

second and the third radical respeclivcly is j : e.g. jlrun^ 

^neighbours,’ from j\s^ jar \ gihndn, ‘slave boys,’ from 

guldm; sihydn, boys,’ from mlil\ ikhwdti^ 

‘brethren,’ from akh (for 

— The singular is generally of the measure * 

or ; e.g. fat dwi^ ‘judicial replies,’ from fatwd ; 

a^dlly ‘ the upper or highest parts/ from aHd^ Similarly 
ahdllf from Jj&l aid, ^people..’ ' ♦ 

i), iLlJlij — Used to form the plural of substantives and adjectives 
of four, five, or more letters (principally words foreign to the Arabic), 
of which the penultimate letter is a long vowel : e.g. maldHka, 



BROKEN PLURALS. 


Ill 


‘ angels,’ from malali (for fciJL*), * an angel ; ’ falanfa, 

. ^ I 

‘philosophers,’ from failasuf. 

12G. From the preceding cxanfplcs it is evident that 
one singular may have several forms of the broken plui-al, 
and even a sound or rt^gular plural besides. In such 
cases, if the singular has several meanings, each of them 
often has a plural form peculiar to it. For example, ci-Jo 
hait means l) a house, 2) a verse of jyoctrii ; in the 
former sense the broken plural is usually iui/ut, in 
the latter ulnut. 

127. The broken plurals, being properly collective 
nouns, or singulars with a collective signification, often 
have regular plurals formed fi-om them by the addition of 
the Arabic termination isj]— at, or the plural terminations 
of the Hindi: e.ff. htiyFitat, ‘families,’ 'household 

expenses;’ ^\jf»:!^jau'uhirTit, ‘jevcls :’ umaru'oh- 
ko, ‘to nobles;’ ^ JntJdamoh-se, ‘from those in 

authority.’ For the same reason broken plurals are not 
necessarily of the same gender as the singulars from which 
they are formed; thus, of the feminine word turaf, 
‘a side,’ the plural atruf is masculine, and of the 

mascidine word wakt, ‘time,’ the plural aukat 
is feminine, liloreover, in one or two instances these 
plurals are treated as singular in Urdil : c.g. 
mera ahtvTil, ‘ my circumstances, or case ;’ 
tijarat-ha ashah, ‘trading commodities;’ IS’ 

ap-ka altuf ai.su, ‘ Youi* majesty’s kindness is (favours arc) 
such.’ The words ashub and altuf hWever, are also 
treated us plurals. 

Rem. The usage of the two great centres of Urdu — Dohli and 
Lucknow — differs somewhat in respect of these broken plurals ; some 
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ARABIC CONSTRUCTIONS. 


•words being treated as singular in Dehll, and plural in Lucknow. For 
example, the word jnwuhir, is frequently used as a singular in 
the Bug.-0-lahar, but Luekqow authors always use it as a plural. 

The Numekals. 

128. The Arabic numerals are occasionally used in 
Tlrdii, but rarely beyond Icn or tivclvc. 

Tue Cakdinal NtraiiERS. 

1 29. The cardinals from one to ton arc ; 


( afiadj 

^ i * 

ihdd. 

[Ramsay 


\ wulitd, 

wdhuht, ! 
^ • 1 

G. sittUy 

sitt 


isndn. 

V Find^i, 

7. 

8. samdniyay samdnl. 

>. saldftay 

snlds. 

c* 

9. tU-aJ tis^ay 

o 

c. 

arha^df 

t. 1 

arha^. | 

10. ^aaharay 

O 

jJUxZ ^aahr. 


The numbers from eleven to nineteen arc formed by 
prefixing the units to the ten\ as jLs. de>-l almd 'ashar, 
‘ eleven,’ etc. 


The Oedinal Numbees. 

130. The ordinals from the second to the tenth take the 
form JiU, the radical letters being the same as in the 
cardinals: e.g. JJl awn'.d^ ‘first,’ mni, ‘second,’ cAJIj 
sails, ‘third,’ and so on. The feminines arc formed by 
adding the termination s—'io tlu; masculine; as sulim, 
‘third;’ the word JJl awmal however, being of the measure 
Jjwi, and having the superlative signification, takes for its 
feminine ulu (§ 117). 



Tini: PERSONAL PRONOLNS, 


11. ■] 


131. The ordinals from the twelfth to the nineteenth 
inclusive are formed by adding the cardinal number yui 
‘ten’ to the preceding ordinals ; the eleventh is formed by 
prefixing the word to the cardinal 

hadi 'ashar, ‘ eleventh, ’yLc ^15 mni'ashar, ‘twelfth,’ etc. 

DlSTfilTltlTIVE NtTMERALS. 

132. Arabic Distributives arc not common in Urdu, 
and of the three imiasures used in Arabic, one alone is to 
bo found; viz. JUj: e.g. sul(7s, ‘by threes.’ 

Multtplic.\tites. 

133. The Multiplicatives (Avith the exception of single) 

arc expressed by the Passive Participle of the second form, 
derived from the cardinal numbers: e.g. musannd, 
‘double,’ ‘a duplicate;’ musallas, ‘threefold,’ 

‘triple,’ ‘three-sided;’ murabha , ‘fourfold,’ ‘square.’ 
Single or simj/le is expressed by j,!L» mufrad, the pass, 
part, of the fourth form. 

Fkactioxai, Ki'Mur.Rs. 

134. The fractions from a third up to a tenth arc ex- 
pressed by words of the nu'asures or Jjo derived from 
the cardinals : e.g. <J:Jijmls, ‘a third,’ ruh% ‘a fourth,’ 

Miuins, ‘ a fifth,’ etc. A //«(/■ is nhf. 

V. THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS mnftr). 

135. The Personal Pronouns are two in number; namely 
main, ‘I,’ and f lu, or Jf- tain, ‘thou;’ the form Jfi 

however, though still current in Hindi, has become 
obsolete in Urdu. The place of the pronoun of the third 
person is supplied by the Demonstrative pronouns, chiefly 
by the Remote Demonstrative woh. 


8 
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THE PEESONAL PEONOTJNS. 


13G. The personal pronouns present certain peculiari- 
ties of declension. The Formative singular of the first 
person is mitjh\ that of the second tujh’, the Agent 

and Genitive eases arc generally fonned from the Nomina- 
tive ; and the adjective affix li ku, which is used to form the 
genitive of nouns, is changed to [, rd, which in the plural 
has the connecting vowel d prefixed to it. The plural 
Formatives are derived from the plural nominatives, by 
the addition of on, or, in the second person, 

/ion: e.g. nom. pi. ^ ham, ‘we,’ Form. pi. liamoii’, 
nom. pi. jj turn, ‘you,’ Form. pi. iianhoii] lid the ter- 
mination oh is note ahecijjs dropiml, and tlio h of the 
termination hoh is seldom used, except in the genitive, and 
the additional form of the dative case. This addiiional 
form ends in the singular in o'- and in the plural in 
eh, which last termination is always added to the con- 
tracted Formative tumli. 


Hem, The pronominal forms are clearly traceable to the Prakrit : e g. 


IN’om. sing. 

HINDI. PRAKRIT. 

. . , (acc. sing.). 

Gen. „ . 

. . . ^ 7ne (gen. sing, -f aflix ra). 

Porm. ,, . 

, , . majjlia (gen. sing. cj. § ;59, 2, Ttc/?*. ). 

J^om. pliir. 

. . . = mnhe (acc. plur.). 

C/cn • f 1 

, , ,\ amhunaii (gen. plur. 4- alEx rCi). 

Porm. ,, 

. . ~ amlidnak (gen. plur.). 

P'om. sing. 

... ^ ^ (^cc. sing). 

G(‘ii. „ . 

. . . \j^ = ^ ie (gen. sing, -f n7). 

Porra. „ . 

. . „ = ivjjha (gen. sing.). 

Kom. pliir. 

. . . — iamhfi (acc. pi nr.). 

Gen. ,, 

. . tumhlnan, (gen. i)lur. + ra). 

y y * • 

Form. ,, ^ tumhdm7i (gen. plur.). 

The forms ^ 

ham and pJ turn in the plural Formative are, as we 
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haTe observed above, contractions of hamon and tunihon. 

So in Prakrit we find amha, as well as amhunan, for the 

genitive. The dative forms muji^e, hamen, etc., would 

appear to be but varieties of the Pormativc. 

137. The personal pronotins arc thus declined: 

First Persois^ 
main^ 1 / 


Ncm. main, I.* 

Agent^J main-ne, by me.’ 
Gen. mc^rCi, *my/ ‘of me.’ 


^ ham, ‘ we.’ 

ham-ne, ‘by us.’ 

Ijl^ ham-dru, ‘our,’ ‘of us.’ 


1 0 

1 Form, mvjh. 

ha)ii {ioY ^^::>hamoii). | 

^hit. / 4 . 0 ^"^ mujh-lco, or j ‘to me,’ 
and . L 

Aet. \ c=-fs^ mvjlie, ) me.’ 

y ^ 

1 ( ham -ho, or i , , • 

! ^ . tons,’ us.’ 

1 hameh, ) 

Abl.^' mujh’se, from,])y,me.’ 

J ^ ham-so, ‘ from, by, us.’ 

Loc.^ - mnjh'mcn, -par, 

‘ in, on, me.’ 

ham-mrh, -par, ‘in, 
on, us.’ 

Bkcokd 

Plrsox. 

y tn, ‘ 

thou.’ 

J^'om. y tu, ‘thou.’ j 

^ turn, ‘ 5’ou.’ 

Agent tfi-ne, ‘by thee.’ 

tum-yie, ‘by you.* 

Gen. to-rd ‘thy,’ ‘of thee.’ j 

tumli-Ctrd, ‘ your,’ ‘of you.’ 

/ 1 

Form, tiijli. 1 

pAii or y iuin or tiimh^kom ) 

Pat. 1 tnjh-Jco, or ) ‘ to thee.’ 

and ^ ‘ ’ 

Act. ^ thee.’ 

f yl/K' tum-ho, or| ‘to you,’ 

( timheh, / ‘ you.’ 

Abl. ^ fnjh-sc, ‘ from, by, 

thee.’ 

® ^ 1 
^ tum-sc, from, by, you.’ 

iujh-mcn, ~^ar, 
'in, on, me.’ 

^ turn-men y-par ‘in, 

on, you.' 
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THE DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUN. 


Rem. a. The pronoun of the eorond person has no vocative case. 
The ei^rossion y ,^] ai iu is only heard from the lips of Englishmen, 
or native Christians, who ha;s^o learned it from the missionaries. 

Rem, 1. The forms merdf V terd, hnmdrd, \ 

tumhdrd, are properly possessive adjectives. The true genitive, which 
occurs occasionally (always in connection with an adjective), is identical 
with the Formative: c.g, ^ mujh Icam-haljht-Jci 

hitdh, ^ the book of luckless me.* Simihirly, if an adjc'ctivo qualify a 
pronoun in the Agent case, the Formative is employed as the bas(' ; as 

p 

LuwJ 1 ^3 Ju tiijh had~Val:hUne aim InijUj thou, wretched 

one, actedst thus,’ or lit. ‘by thee, wret(;hcd one, it was done thus.’ 
So also if the ‘adjective of similitude’ Lj srZ, follow the pronouns, the 

Q 

^ V ^ I '• 

Formative is used as the base : e.g. injh-m aJcImand, 

* a wise man like thee,’ or, ironically, ‘ a wiseacre like thee.’ In 
poetry the forms \j^ and are often contracted to mird. and 
\jj tird, 

9 

Rem. c. The Formatives -w* frccpientl)’' con- 

p ►’ 

tracted to ^ miij, ^ tuj\ as maJ-Jeo, tuj-ko ; and the 

dative and acc usative occasionally take the. form ta^h), 

ij^ older literature, but these forms are now 

nearly obsolc'te. 

138. The addition of the particle hi (pi. hlii) to 
the pronouns gives them greater force, or, in some way, 
emphasizes them : c.g. ^ maiu-hl, \j^ mcm-hi, 

‘mine,’ ‘mine alone.’ 

VI. THE DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUN (ijUl 

1.39. The Demonstrative Ijpisliara’S 

Jc.arlh) is yvh., ‘this,’ nom. pi. geh^ or yc] the 



TnK DEMONSTKATIVE TEONOUN. 


in 


Remote Demonstrative ishara'S hdut) is nj woh, 

nom. pi. ^ woh, wo, or we. Both are used fgr the 
pronoun of the third person, but the remote demonstrative 
is the one more commonly employed. 

Rem. The pronoun yvh (Hindi yah) is derived from the Sanskrit 
ivoh (Hindi %vahy Panjabi u\ Sindbl 7m), probably from the 
Sanskrit ^ ava (see Popp’s Comp. Grammar, § 841). The Format! ves 
ar^ the contracted genitives (singular) of the Prakrit, with the initial 
vowel a of the genitive affix changed to c.g. assaz=z 

Sanskrit asya. In the old Formative luisy a similar change 
of vowel occurs. 

140. The demonstratives are declined as follows; • 
4his,’ ^slie/ ^iV 

Horn. ‘ this,’ 'he,’ ‘she,’ ^it.’ ythy or ye, 'these,’ 'they.’ 

Form. (^\ is. inhon, inJi, or in. 

Agent - cL c/^1 is’Ue, or cLc;l-ci(j^4 iiihoii-ne, or in-ne, 

in-nc, 'by him,’ etc, ‘by thee,’ etc. 

Gen. \LJ\ is-Jed, ‘ of this,’ 'his,’ etc. in-hd, 'of these,’ ' their,* etc. 

Fat. / .V-i- - •O /totl]i.s,orhim,’ 1 /to them,’ etc, 

and I I etc., ‘this,^ " ^ ^ 

Acc. ^ iS'JcOjOxise,^ ‘him,’ etc. m-Io, or ?«7^-^w, ^ ' them,’ etc. 

Abl. ^ (jjj\ is-se, ‘ from, with, ^ iu-se, ' from these,’ etc. 

by, this,’ etc. 

Loc. jj - is- men, -par, ^ m-men, -par, ^in, on, 

‘in, on, this,’ etc, these,’ etc. 
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THE DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUN. 


i^woh, ‘that,’ ‘ho,’ ‘she,’ ‘it.’ 

SINCTLATl. 

Nom, wdh, * that, he/ fjtc. w6hy wo, or ^^^4‘tliey^} 

Form. \ US, \ ^ unhoii, unh, un. 

A«cnt (jm\ 2 ( 8 -ne, or ^ \ imho h'7ie, or un-ne, 

m-7ie, ^hy him/ etc. * by them.’ 

Gen. lL-j\ * his/ etc. \Lj\ un-hi, ^ their/ ‘ of them.’ 

1 'at. / ^:!; \ ‘ to him/ etc., ( V-‘- - ^ \ ) * to them.’ 

At t. ( us-7co, or use , ) ‘ him,’ etc. ( uu-ko or unif-eii, * ‘ them.’ 

^1 i . *« < 

Abl. ^ i^\ 2 is-se, from him,’ etc. ^ uu-sOy from them.’ 
Loc.^-.^j^« (jw\ us-}Heh,-j)((r, ^in, ^in, on, 

on, him,’ etc. them.’ 

141. The forms marked witli an asterisk can only ho 
used when the demoiistrativtis are emplo 3 'ed as personal 
pronouns. As adjectives the deraonstrativt^s cannot be 
said to take anj’’ postpositions after them beyond tlioso 
which arc added to the sultstautivt's thej' define; in other 
words, they have but two forms, the Naiiniiaiii'c and the 
Formaiicc : c.g. f us athnl-ko, ‘ to tliat man,’ 

f'S kiiiib rncii, ‘ in tliis book.’ As adjectives 
moreover the demonstratives may also take the various 
nominative forms in the accusative : c.g. jll> cub ySh 
hat sunkar, ‘having heard this matter.’ As regards the 
Pormatives .^1 iu/i unh, inhon and unhoii, it may 
be observed that mod(U’n usage n'stricts the shorter forms 
to the Dative ending in eh and the longer to the 
Agent case. The forms in and un of the singular 
Agent are obtained by assimilating the s of is and «<sto 
the n of the postposition ne, and must not bo confounded 
with the plural Formatives in and un, which may be used 
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in polite speech in any case of the singular in place of is 
and us ; but where marked respect is to be indicate^, the 
forms inhoh and unhoh-ng arc employed for the 

third person singular in the Agent case. 

Rem, a. Forms now obsolete or rare arc : a) ids and win, 
as the Formatives of in place of tis and ^\; h) 
iske ta'lii and uskc icUlii, etc., fur the dative and accusativa of both 
pronouns. 

p . * 

Rem, h. The Formatives of ^vuh are commonly written 
(prononnet'd however ns, n/i), in order to distinguish them from the 
Formatives of -j yth, as, in the absence of vowel points, the two are 
likely to be confounded. 

Rem, c. The, plural forms are of frequent occurrence, botii 

in old and modern writings, and are preferred by the Miisalmans of 
?‘'"orth(Tn India, and Frdu scholars generally, to the Hindi forms 
ye and loe, 

142. The emphatic particle i (plural Ih) is 

fre(pienlly added to the demousti’ativcs, iu oi'dcr to poiut 
out the object witli greater distinctness: e.g, gehi, 
‘this very,’ ‘the very same,’ tvd/tl, ‘that very,’ 

is! mcii, ‘in this same,’ or ^^4 in/ihi mcj), ‘in these 
very.’ 

143. Like the demonstrative g^h are declined ; 

VII. THE EEHiTIVE I'EONOUX ^l). 

y:yJo ov J'^^jauu, ‘ who,’ ‘which,’ ‘what,’ ‘he who,’ etc. 

blNtiVL.AU. 

Nom. or ^ JO or jaun, or Jam. 

Form, (and, for the Agent, ^ *f.*, or ^ Jin, Jinh, 

^j^^Jiu). or Jinlwh, 
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Rem. The repetition of the relative pronoun gives it an indefinite, 
or a distributive signification : e.g. j^jo> * whatever,' Formative 

VIII. TUE CORRELATIVE 

y^so, or iaun, ‘he,’ ‘she,’ ‘it,’ ‘that.’ 

PLURAL. 

C ' 

I^’om. or ^ so or tmm. or ^ so or tatm. 

Form. (and, for the Agent, or lifi, Unh, 

tm), tinhoh. 

Rem, The correlative generally accompanies the relative as its 
complement ; as ^ 3^ charJugd so giregu, ^ he who 

Mimbs will fall' {l,it. Svlioever climbs, he will fall’). !MoJern usage 

I? 

prefers the pronoun tedh to so in the place of tho correlative. 
'When tho relative is repeated, so also is the correlative. 

IX. THE INTERROGATIVE 

,.,i kcam ‘Avho?’ ‘what?’ ‘which?’ 

Nom. kaun. Jeann, 

Form. his (and, for the Agent, or hin, hmh, or 

hin), hinhon, 

Rem, a, Tho forms marked with an asterisk cannot bo employed 
when these pronouns are used as adjectives. In poetry, the inter- 
rogative, when used adjcctively, occa.sionally employs the nominative 
(^,y) for tho Formative. 

Rem. h. The pronoun = the Prfikrit = Sanskrit W* yah ; 
ja>un = r. ^ jam (the aec. ofye;) ; = P. ^ so ; taun = 

P. «f turn (the aec. of so). Similarly haun = ^ hamy tho aec. of 

the Sanskrit him. The Formatives arc the Praltrit genitives 
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with the feminine bases, i,e. with the vowel a changed to i\ e.g, 
y/s = P. gen. sing. ^TOyrtssa=S. yasya\ gcn.pl. 

144, The interrogative haun is applicable to both 
persons and things. A second intciTogative pronoun 
kyu^ ‘what?’ is applicable to things only. It has no 
plural : in the singular it is declined as follows : 

kya, ‘what?’ 

Nom. Icyii. Formative 5^'.^ huhe. 

The Formjitive kUhe however is now rarely used, 
except in the genitive and dative eases, the Formative 
kis of the interrogative kaun being generally used 
instead. The genitive li lahc-ka lias the signification 
of ‘of what (thing, or material?),’ which however is more 
generally expressed by ^ kis chh-ka. The dative 
/ huhe-ko always signifies, ‘for what?’ ‘why?’ and 
tiven this is more commonly expressed in Urdu by the 
interrogative adverbs ^ kis-wasfe, and kyoh. 

Hem. a. Fiko the English what/ bj may be used to express 
indignation, surprise, etc. ; e.g. Lr Ign lartu hai, ‘ what art 

thou doing!* jawdii-mardi, * what valour or 

generosity!* In some instances it has the signification of ‘how;* as 
hja Ual, 'how excellent!* It may also be repeated, as is 
the English ‘what,’ to connect sentences, or to convey a partitive 
signification. (See 85’ntax.) 

Jlem. h. The interrogative ^y( 7 *(for kin) is derived from the 
Sanskrit ki//i : the form kdhe is jiropcrly the Eormative 
of the Hindi interrogative kahd, ‘ what?* which would appear to 
be derived from the Sanskiit W* kah. 
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X. THE INDEFINITE PRONOUNS 

145. The IndcBnite pronouns arc of two kinds, simple 
and compound. The simple indefinite pronouns are 
koi, ‘some one,’ ‘some,’ ‘any,’ ‘a certain,’ and kuchh, 
‘some,’ ‘something,’ ‘any,’ ‘a few,’ etc. 

146. The pronoun ko’l, is declined in the singular 
only; thus — 

Sing. !N’om. lo\ ‘ some,’ etc. Pormativo b'sl, or kisu. 

The Formative h'sii, however, is not so generally used 
at the present time as kw, which is apj)lied to things 
as well as persons : e.f ^ kki kilub-meh, ‘ in 

some book.’ 

The pronoun ^ Icuclih is indeclinable. 

Bern, a. The indefinite pronouns are both derived from the same 
source as the interrogatives : e.g. Ml = Sanskrit 
{his -1- api) ; = S. Icaclichit Ufnchit). 

Item. h. In poetry the Formative of Ml as an adjective is 
occasionally identical with the nominative : e.g, f 

mujhse 

matjl-lio lagd^o ki nahih rahne-kd; main musdfir IifiUy ko^i dm-ko chald^ 
jd'ungd, 'Set not your heart on mo’ {lit, 'unite not your soul with 
me’); ' I shall not stay ; I am a traveller, some day I shall depart/ 

147. Emphatic forms of these pronouns are obtained: 

1) by repeating them .• e.g. ^5/ f Mi Jco% ‘ a very few/ 
^some few;’ ktiahh kuchh, ‘somewhat,’ ‘a very 

little:’ 2) by combining them with the pronominal adjec- 
tive ek: e.g. tliol ko'i clc, or f^k ko’l, 

‘some one,’ ‘a few;’ cij'i kuchh ek, ‘some little,’ 
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‘ somewhat 3) by repetition and insertion of the negative 
J na\ c.g. ^ na ko% so'tne one,’ ‘some one 

^9 “9 

or other;’ J ^ kuchh na Jcuchh, ‘something or other.’ 

Rem. The phrase huclih-kd kuchh is used to signify 

‘ something very or quite different.’ 


148. By placing the negative substantive verb 
naluh after the simple indefinite pronouns we have 
ko'J nahlh, ‘ it is, or there is, no one or nobodj-,’ 
kuchh nahlii^ ‘ it is nothing.’ 

Rem, The word is both a negative particle and a negative 

Buletantice verb = J na hai^ and as a verb it occurs at the end of a 
ficntencc: e,g, Ico'l naJuhy ^ there is nobody;’ but 

ko'l nahtli dyu, ‘anyone did not come,’ i.e. ‘no jne came.’ 
Thu same distinction is found in tlio sister dialects; e.y. Sindhi 
konh('= 5^) j ^ ho na ulie, ‘ there is no one.’ 


149. Compound indefinite pronouns are commonly 
formed by combining the simple indefinites with the rela- 
tive ^ JO, or one of the pronominal adjectivt's j,\ aur, 
‘other,’ (lusra, ‘other,’ suh, ‘all,’^ har, ‘every.’ 

The compounds with ko’i are declinable : e.g, 

SINO. NOM. SING. rOKM.\TrVE. 


^ jo ko'iy ^whoever/ ^whosoever,* 

) * some other/ 

^soiTic one else/ 
fio 87 'u Ico'if \ some other^’ 
lc>i dUsrdf / * some one else/ dusre, 

sah lio'l, ‘all jicrsons/ * every one/ sab Icisl, 

Jiar-kdl, ‘everyone/ ‘everybody/ ^ Jiar kisi. 


J our kist, 

Idsl aur, 
dusre kisi. 
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The compounds with ^ 
Examples are : 

-fp ^ jo huchhi * whatcverj^ 


O'Ur liuchh, * something else/ 


JcucliJi are indeclinable. 

sal) hicltJij ‘ what all/ 
‘ everything.* 

.fp l^oiiut Icuchhy a great 

deal* 


XI. THE REFLEXI\T2 PRONOUN. 

150. The Koflexivc pronoun ist_M up^ ‘self,’ ‘ mysolf,’ 
‘himself,’ ‘I myself,’ etc. It lias but one form for the 
singular and jdural, and is declined as follows : 

Nom. up. 

Gen. (adj.) uj’ ap-na (fcm. ap-ni), 

« Dat. and Act. ta^ih, apno-ho or up-lco. 

Abl. ^ c-j 1 up-se. 

4-^1 Cip-men^por. 

Rem. a. The reflexive is combined emphatically with the other pro- 

O ^ ^ 9 I 

nouns : e.g. main up, I myself / v'oh up, he himself / 

— > * ^ , 

t — ^ tumap-sc, yoU'of yourselves * from or by yourselves’). 

Rem. 1. Lp! up = Prakrit oppd = Sanskrit atmd, ‘soul/ 
'self.* 

151. Besides the Formative (_jT up, the form upas 

also occurs, but only in the genitive and locative plural : 
e.g. apas-lut, ‘ of, or pertaining to, ourselves, your- 
selves, or themselves;’ upas-inch, ‘among our- 

selves,’ etc. The use of one or other of the personal 
pronouns depends on the context. 

Rem. The Persian reflexive pronoun khpud, is also commonly 
used in Urdu. 'Unlike l^\ up, however, it is generally used with 

P O X- 

the personal and demonstrative pronouns alone : e.g. main 

U'wud, I m 3 St If/ Jjik we kJmud, they themselves.* To 
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express the signification of the ablative ^ l^T apse (or the phrase 
^ c— ^1 apse dp), the i’ersian preposition azzrz^ se, is pre- 
fixed to : e.g. hhwud, ^ from, or of, itself,’ (Snyself,’ 

‘himself,’ etc.), ‘voluntarily,’ ‘ Bpontancousl 5 ^’ In Persian idirases 

c ^ ^ 

it is also employed adjectively in the sense of own:’ e.g. 
la-chashmt' Ijhwud, ‘ with my own eyes.* 

152. aj) iff also very^ commonly used as flio proiio- 
men reverenUw^ in both the second and the third person. 
Wlien so used it is declined as fullotvs : 

NOM. SING. I'OKM. RIXO. 

dp, ‘ j^our honour,* ‘his honour.* l^\ dp. 

Thus it diffc'rs from tlio rc'floxivo by taking for its genitive 
the form KjT up-ka^ and for its dative tlie form Zip-ho 
alone. Like the English ‘you/ though used in tlic 
singular, it is tivuU'd as a plural : cp. c_-T up amir 

hii/'ii, ‘ your honour is {llf. are) a great man,’ or ‘jmu are 
a groat, man;’ up far mu to haili, ‘his honour 

says’ (W. ‘say’). 

Item. Other words which, like dp, arc commonly used for the 
sake of politeness, respect, or cuphemj', and reipiire the verb to be in 
the idural, are hazrat, Mudd-wand, 

c. c . *> 

Jdntda-icandv nl^mui, Jandh, 

jmidhc Will, ^dll jdli, ganh-paricar, *^JuJ 

handasiawaz, sdhih, j♦•wVsr'• maldnliun, de. — all synonymous 

words or phrase.s used as ihe corresponding Engli>h words ‘you,’ ‘Sir,* 
Master,’ etc. Similarly wlien speaking of himselfj instead of using 
the pronoun maiii, I,* a native frequently uses sueh words as ^ Jcj 
handa, ‘slave, or humble servant,* hamtarih, ‘least of slaves, 

ahkar, ‘meanest servant,’ Ijhdhsdr, ‘humble slave,’ guldm, 
‘slave,* ‘servant,’ fidu% ‘devoted servant,’ etc. On the same 

principle too ‘my son’ is expressed by ijlj landa-zuda^ ‘ the son 
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of this slave/ and a wife is spoken of as kal’day * family/ 

o<— ^ 

ghar-Jee admi, the household or family,’ etc. 

XII. EFOIPEOCAL PEONOUNS. 

153. Ecciprocal pronouns have no special form in Urdu. 
Eeciprocity of feeling or action is expressed, as in English, 

combining the pronominal adjectives ek, ‘one,’ 
and dusm, ‘another:’ e.ff. Nom. uLiGl ck dusrd, 
‘ each other,’ ‘ one another,’ Formative ^ uJol ek diisre. 

XIII. POSSESSIVE PEONOUNS (.iJI j^). 

154. The Possessive pronouns are the genitive cases of 
[ the personal, demonstrative, relative, interrogative, and 

reflexive pronouns : 


meru, * my/ ‘ thine/ 
\j^ terdy *thy/ * thine/ 
\LA uhd, *) , , , 


J uhd, *) , 

_ (his/ 

J UShtlyJ 


hers/ its/ 


jishdy * whose/ etc, 
liLuJ tisJed, ‘his/ etc. 


ULuS" hishdy ‘ whose ? ’ 
apnd, ‘ own.^ 


hamCirdy ‘our/ ‘ours.' 
tumhh'dy ‘your/ ‘yours/ 

[Lj\ inhdy • ^ 

CP [ their/ theirs.’ 

uiihdf 

jinkd, ‘ whose/ etc. 

ILJ tinhCiy ‘ their/ ‘ theirs.’ 
lilii hmhuy ‘ whose 


These are all declined like other adjeetivos ending in (i\ 
€.g, masc. wzm/, fom. men', Fonn. sing. masc. 
mere, Nom. and Form. pi. masc. mere. The pronoun 
Uj' apnd however is more commonly used as a substitute 
for the possessive pronouns m^rd, terd, and nskd than as a 
distinct reflexive adj(ictiw, and when so used it always 
refers to the principal subject, Avhether this be expressed 
or understood: c.g. lij' apnd- sabak sund, ‘repeat thy 

lesson,’ {lil. ‘ cause me to, or let me, hear thy lesson ’) ; 
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IsU UjI ci. Jri^ mdh-ne apnd ghord hehchu, ‘ I have 
sold my horse ’ (lit ‘ my horse has been sold by me ’). 

Hem. The genitive of the adjective ^ nij, ‘ own,’ is also used in 
Urdu as a reflexive adjective : e.g. irf'* nij-jed hdtld, 

‘ my own elephant’ 

XIV. PnONOMIXAL ADJECTIVES. 


155. Under this head may be classed such adjectives as 
partake more or less of the nature of pronouns. They are 
of two kinds ; primitive and derivative. The primitive are : 


tLSol ek, ‘one.’ 

sal, ‘all,’ ‘everyone.* 

diisrdf another/ other/ 

^ har, ‘each,’ ‘every.’ 

donoilf *both.’ 

fill Cut f \ 

j^\ aur, ‘other,’ ‘more.’ 

faJunay / ‘such-and-such.’ 

laltutf much,’ many.’ 

Ulj fidmulf / 

^ ) < , r . . , 

, I some, certain.’ 

7 ‘_ 

L5^ < 1 , < , 

V several, many. 

chandj 

^ g.air, ‘other’ (‘different’). 

Jo kuUy ‘ all,’ ‘ the whole.’ 


i huj ‘how many?’ 


As adjectives they are all (with the exception of 
dusrd and Uis fulana) indeclinuMc ; but as nouns they are 
(with the exception of cXd ck, donov, ^ ka'i, and 
^ kai) d(!clined in the plural: e.g. Nom. pl-j^' aur, Forma- 

tive anroh. The word sui generally aspirates 

the b in the Formative : e.g. sabhou. 

Item. The origin of the words ek, ddsru, and 

• ' • . . . ^ 

donon has been givt'ii in treating of the numeral adjectires; 

haJnd = Sanskrit hahuQ ) ; sal = S. t>arva ; Ica'l and 

t * C ^ ^ ^ 

^ lai — 8. kah; la^ z, fuldhy <0l5 fulana ^ 

and 'kail are borrowed from the Arabic: lar and ckand 

> V 

from the Persian. 
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15G. The derivatives are such adjectives as arc formed 
from the original pronominal bases by means of the termi- 
nations \5 ttii, lij tna., and L sd, the first two being used to 
form pronominal adjectives denoting measure or quantitu, 
and the last such as denote land or similitude. A long 
vowel in the base is shortened before the terminations tld 
and tnd are added, and a short vowel in the base is 
lengthened to e or ai (in Urdu generally to ai) before the 
termination sd is added : c.g. 


niONOMlNAL 

UASES. 

ADJEITIVES OF (ilANTITY. 

' Ai)Ji:ri j\i:s or kind, i:ic. 

ly i or V. 

( IjI ittd {ettd)y ) ‘ this 
( lo’i (vi7id)y ) much.’ 

[ U \ uttd, ) ^ 

Lu.'^ 1 a isd , * of th i s k i n d , ’ 

^ like this,’ ^such.’ 
/id, ‘of that kind,’ 

u or u'a. 

\ o*- / that much.’ 

( \sj \ uindy ) 

‘ like that.’ 

ji (fern. of>, 

1 jittd {JHtn)y ) * ns 

Jaisdy ‘ of which 

the base ofya). 

* ji(dd ) much.’ 

kind,’ ‘like wliicli.’ 

ti (fern, of the 

( am {mta), Tso 

Lu.o’ taisd, of what kind,’ 

base of so). 

1:0.1' tit7id [it tnd) y j much.’ 

‘ lilv(‘ that.’ 

ki (fern, of 

{ kittd [kvitd)y ) * how 

kaisd, ‘ of what 

base of ka). 

1 kitnd [kiind)y j much.’ 

1 kind r’ ‘like what?’ 


Jlem. Although these pronominal adjectives may bo conveniently 
described as formed in the manner m(‘ntioiu‘d above, there can be little 
doubt of their being really modifications of Prfikrit forms : c.g. 1:0 Jcittdy 
- Prakrit IcHtia = Sanskrit kiyat : in hi tnd the 

second t is, perhaps for the sake of (‘iiphony, (ihangcd into n. Similarly 
and = r. iriso *= hi. Idrisa ; Lu^ land = 

her iso = S. hldrisa. By the elision of the syllable rl in the 

Prakrit forms, arc obtaincul the common Hindi forms C8d and kesdf the 
short vowel c of the Prakrit being lengthened. 
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THE VERB 

157. The TTrdu verbs may be convoniontly divided into 

the two classes of Transilloc Jxi fd'le niiMachri^ 

Hhc verb that pass('s on’ to an object), and Intramitive 

jij laziml^ Hlio verb that is confined to the 
subject’), the last including both acUve and neuter verbs, 
as to ruuy to sleep. For although there is hut one coiijuga.- 
tion^ and the iujlcctlonal terminations are the same in all verhs^ ^ 
there is a marked ditfia-cncc in the formation of some of 
the tenses of the transitive verbs. 

158. Transitive v^^rbs have two Voices, viz. the Active 
and the Passive, The other verbal forms, such as Mood, 
etc., it will be more convenient to notice after wo have 
spoken of the nouns and adjectives which are derived from 
the verbal root. 

159. The root or crude form of a vc^'b is found in the 
second person singular of the Imperative. It is in many 
cases used us an abstract verbal noun. 

ICO. The verbal nouns are Uvo in number : — 

1). The Infinitive or Gerund 

which is formed by adding to tlic verbal root the termi- 
nation U nd : e,g. Tioot chaly Ho move,’ etc., Infinitive 
cUal-ud^ Ho move or go,’ ^moving or going.’ The 
infinitive is the form in which verbs are usually given in 


9 
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Dictionaries, so that the verbal root may always be known 
by dropping the termination U na. 

Rem. In most iustanceff' the infinitive is, no doubt, the Sanskrit 
verbal noun ending in ana^ modified, it may be, by the laws of trans- 
formation obtaining in the Prakrits. At the same time it is evident 
that the Sanskrit affix ana alone has been borrowed, and changed to na ; 
for w^e find it joined to Persian and Arabic verbal nouns, and occasionally 
to other nouns and adjectives: e,g. J^arul-nuy to purchase’ 

(from the Persian hadahnuy ‘to change or exchange’ 

(from the Arabic garmu-ndy ‘to get warm or heated’ 

(from garniy ‘hot’); pamgd-ndy ‘to water,’ ‘to irrigate’ 

(from ‘water’). It may be observed also that the Sanskrit 

verbal noun, with the final vowel dropped, is occasionally cm])loyed in 
Urdu (in Hindi frequently) as an abstract noun: e.g, chala7i, 

‘going,’ ‘gait,’ ‘conduct,’ etc. 

2). The Noun op Agency ( j^l), 

which is also a Future Active Participle. It is formed by 
adding to the inflected infinitive, the termination wala\ 
c.g. clial-ne-vmla.^ ^ mover/ ^ goer/ and, ^ about to 

move or go.^ 

Rem. Instead of lodlCiy the affix Mr or hard is occasionally 
used, but more commonly in Hindi than in Urdu. In the former of 
these dialects it is also frequently added to tin* Sanskrit form of the 
verbal noun ; as jU maran-hdry ‘ about to di(',’ or ‘ one who is 
about to die.’ The affix wdld corresponds to the Sanskrit vala ; 

\ hardy to th(’ Sanskrit w hdrfly which, according to Dr. Trumpp, 
is first changed to Jchdrd, and thence, by elision of k, to hdrd. 

The noun of agency is declined like other adjectives 
ending in a (§ 45). 
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161. The infinitive as a gerund is used in the singular 
only, and is declined like masculine nouns ending in « 
(§ 42). But it is also frequently Ufcd as a gerundive, and 
then agrees with its substantive in gender and number. 

1G2. The Participles are three in number; namely the 
Imperfect, Perfect, and Past Conjunctive. They are all 
derived from the verbal root. 

103. The Immkfect PAMicirLE (“iJbso j^l), 

is formed by adding to the root the termination U tu] as 
chid- Id, ‘moving,’ ‘going.’ 

164. The addition to the participle of the word hud 
(the perfect participle of the verb \j^ ho-nd, ‘to be or^ 
become’), gh'cs it an active or progressive form, and more 
of the character of an adjective; as hi chal-tdi hu'd, 
‘moving or going,’ lit. ‘become moving,’ i.c. ‘in a state 
of motion.’ But, by cllij)sis, the short(!r form of the parti- 
ciple is frequently usi'd instead : e.g. j chul-tl 

chaldd dekh = chalti hdi chaklcl delch, 

‘having seen a moving millstone’ (/.c. a millstone when 
it was moving). 

Rem. The affix \j ia coirerponds to the afllx at of the 
Sanskrit present parUciple. In Hind! the termination is at (strictly 
speaking, perhaps, atu, but tlie final vowel is never heard in pro- 
nunciation) : c.g. chalat = chal-ia^ 

3 G5. The Pekfect Paeticiple 

is formed by adding to tin; verbal root the termination 1— 
d\ in its fornuitiou the following rules are to be observed: 

1) If the root ends in a consonant, the termination is 
in most cases added without any change being made ; as 
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chal-a, ‘moved or gone.’ But if the root consist of 
two short syllables, the vowel of the last being fatim, this 
vowel is generally elided in the participle; e.g. ladl-a, 
‘exchanged,’ from Jaj badal] & nikl-a, ‘come out,’ from 
nikal (see § 34, Hem. c.). 

2) If the root end in one of the vowels « or o, a 
euphonic c/ ^ is insertc'd between it and the termination ; 
as \A^ IcJidg-u, ‘eaten’ (root Ma)‘, bjj bog-d, ‘soivn’ 
(root ^ bo). 

3) If the final letter of the root be the vowel ^j-~ 7, the 
fatiui of the termination (1—) changes the letter of prolonga- 
tion o into the consonant g : e.g. Lj pigd, ‘ drunli ’ (root 

16G. The following participles arc irregular : 


PEltF. TAUT. 

kiyii, * done/ 
b J dii/d, * given/ 
y liydf * taken/ 
mu' a, * dead/ 
goya, gone/ 
hu'd, been or become. 


INI IMTIVE. 


kar-nd, 

‘tuclo.’ 

y J do-ndj 

* to give.’ 

ly le-7id, 

^ to take.’ 

mar-nd. 

‘to die.’ 

bW Jd~fid, 

‘ to go.’ 

byi) ho-nd, 

‘ to be/ etc. 


But the forms /card, ‘done,’ and ^ mard, ‘dead,’ 
arc also occasionally used ; and the form lU- Jdgd is that 
invariably used in compounds, such as [.'{a^Jdgd Jearnd, 
‘to go habitually or constantly,’ LaU- \As^j(lgd clid/md, ‘to 
wish to go,’ or ‘ to be about to go.’ 


Rem, It is incorrect to say that **thc words himd and Jciyd are 
derived from Jear and ki, two dillerent forms of the Sanskrit root 
and the words marnd and wuCtj from mar and mu, two different forms 
of the Sanskrit root etc. ; for there can bo little doubt that though 
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the affix d (which corresponds to the Sanskrit affix ta) is used in form- 
ing perfect participles — e.g, yharid-O^ ‘purchased/ ilAJ ladl-d^ 

‘ exchanged’ — yet the Hindi participles are for the most part derived 

* 

bodily from those of the Sanskrit (just as the infinitives are from the 
Sanskrit verbal nouu in ana), through the medium of the Prakrit, and the 
change of form is due to the laws which obtain in the latter language : 
e y. 1.4 (for Mu) = r. Mo = s. ■snr Irita ; \^.^7uud = P.^lft 

S. mrita ; gaxjd (for gau) — P. gf^o— gata. 

The verb \j\p^ Ju7id, from the Sanskrit root gu, ‘to go,^ is defective, 
its perf. part, having been formed in Prakrit from a distinct root 
gdtn, ‘to go.* 

107 . The addition of the participle hu'il to another 
perf. part, adds to the completeness of the act or state, if 
the verb ho intransitive, and converts it into a passive, 
participle *-^1 ism maf'fd), if the verb he transitive, 

imparting to it also in each case more of the character of 
an adjective. 

Item. The imperfect and perfect participles, when compounded with 
hit'd, may also be used as nouns : e.g. uJ merd diya hcda 
(and, elliptically, b J merd diya), ‘ what has been given by 
(Jit. of) mo,^ ‘ ray giving or gift.* 


IG 8 . The imperfect and perfect participles are declined 
like other adjectives ending in 1— a, 'with a slight dif- 
ha’cnco in the feminine plural, which takes a contracted 
form of the noni. pi. of feminine nouns ending in i : e.p. 


MASCULINE. 

Sinpful.ir. Tlural. 


FEMININE. 

Sinpular. Plural. 


■Nominative chald, 5,,^ chale. chali, chahh. 

h'ormativo rltale, chale. ! chali, challn. 


But the euphonic y of such perfect participles as IS laya, 
\jj»> soya^ is generally dropped in ah the inflected forms: 
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c.g. la’l^ so'lii. The same change takes 

place in tiic inflected inasc. fonns of such 2 )urticiplcs as 
b J d/'z/d : c.g. pi'c ; but in tlie feminine the two 
long vowels 7, 7, are generally contracted into one J as 
pi for pVi ; ^ Ft for FFi. 

1G9. In the compound jiarliciifles formed Avitli \yi> /tiTu, 
both jiarts of the com 2 )ouud arc inflected in the same way, 
but the plural termination of the feminine is usually 
added to the last, alone : e.g. chuU hu'ni. 

Rem. As the plural is obvious from the termination of the last part 
of the compound, the addition of the same termination to the first part 
also is unueecssary, and is now rarely made. We oecasi’nally meet 
with the full i)lural termination Cm, as clwlii/Cm, but eurrent 

usage is averse to the form. 

170. The addition of the emphatic ijarticle 7/7 to the 
locative of the iiuiierfect jiarticijile (witli the iiostjiosition 
suppressed), gives it the foi’ce of an adverb : e.g. ^ 
chaltc-he, ‘ in the very act, or on the instant, of moving.’ 

Thk Past Con.iunctive PAimcirLE (( 

171. This participle, which is indeclinable, may take 

the form: 1) Of the simide root; as chal, ‘having 
moved or gone ; 2) of the root with the addition of one 
of the affixes c, or ^ Jee ; as c7a/7-e, or 

chal-lcc ; 3 ) of the root with the addition of J, Icar, or 
luir-lce (which are themsolvtis past conj. part, of the verb 

har-na) ; as chul-Jcar, or chal-har-kc. The 

affix e is seldom or never employed; Ice and Icar are those 
most frequently used. 

Rem. a. Wo occasionally meet with the form Jiar-lar, as ^ 
ehal-har-kar ; (his, however, is now generally condemned as barbarous. 
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Rem. h. The conjunctive participle of the verb U \ and, * to come,’ 
takes the forms dnJcar, etc., besides the regular forms T a, 

^ ! dkar, etc. 

Rem. c. The affixes e and he both spring from the Prakrit form ia of 
the San^ikrit affix which is used to form indeclinable past participles : 
ia transposed = <2 i = ; in the case of he, however, ia is first changed 
to ja, je (the form cun'cnt in Sindhl), and/ is then changed to h. In 
the first or root form of the participle the affix e is dropped, 

Gendeh, umber, Pei.sox. 

172. The Urdu verb has two genders, the masculine 
and feminine; tioo numbers, the singular and plural ; and 
three persons in each number. 

Moods suraten). • 

373. There are three moods; uamcly the Indicative, 
Imperative, and Suhjimclivc or Conditional, which is 
also the Optative. The Indicative and Subjunctive will 
be noticed in connection with the tenses. 

Thf Imveuativk ( y \ amr ). 

174. The second person singular of the Imperative is, 
as has already been observ ed, the root or crude form of 
the verb. The second person plural is formed b}* adding 
to the singular the termination o; an chat, ‘go thou,’ 

chalo, ‘go you.’ It isidcntic.al Avith the second person 
plural of the Aorist, from which tense the other persons of 
the Injperative arc taken. 

175. If the root end in c'ox^— o, the plural impera- 
tive may be formed as described above; but the more 
usual course is to elide the radical e or o before adding the 
0 : e.g. sing. de, ‘ give thou,’ pi. do, ‘ give you ;’ sing. 
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/io, ‘be tbou,’ plural 7^^), ‘bo ye.’ The forms de'o 
aud jyb ha'o are now regarded as pi’ovincial and barbarous. 

Rem. The terminations of the Prakrit imperative arc — Sing, u or 
alii, etc. ; pi. dhi or ha : the first of these is dropped in Hind!, and tho 
plural termination ha is changed to o elision of h and compensatory 
lengthening of the final vowel. 

The PiiEc.ATJYE. 

176. There is another form of the Imperative which is 
properly a Precative, but which is also commonly used in 
polite speech for the Impt'rative. It is formed by adding 
to the verbal root the tc^rinination ijic for the singular, 
and yjo for the plui'al ; ' as c=--^ cliuliiic, ‘ ph'asc go,’ 
or sim 2 )ly ‘go;’ chalhjo, ‘go you.’ But at tho 

present time the two forms are both commonly employed 
in both the singular aud the plural, the only difference 
between them being, that the form ending in itja 
is always used with tlu^ promnnen rcvcrcnliw 
and usually refers to prcmit time; whereas that end- 
ing in vjo is used with the pronouns y iu and 7«m, 
and is generally a fulurc imperative: eg. 
rip clmUye, ‘please coim;, or come. Sir, or Sirs;’ (jJ 
,4^"' dirulM-kc pas na Ja’lgn^ ‘near this 

tree thou shalt not go;’ li" jljT j,\ 

j iJ'jl liargiz inkc bccJinc aur uzud kanie-ku irdda na 
kljigo, ‘nevc'r form the design of selling or setting free 
these (animals).’ The form ending iu iyo is also frequently 

^ Mr. Ethcririgton {Hindi Grammar, p. 78) observes that it is incorrect to term 
the preeative cndin;.f in iyo the plur<d (»f that ending in iye, and in this opinion ho 
is supported hy native scliohirs; hut though the opinion of the.se is invaluable in 
r(3s])ect of tho u^age and signilieation of words, it is utterly untrustworthy whore their 
origin or derivation is concerned, e.sjiocially in IIiiidT forms, lly comparison with tho 
same form in the .sister dialects — l^injahT, Sindhl, etc. — w'c obtain conclusive evidence 
of the ibrm ending in tyo being originally the plural of that ending in iye. 
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employed in 'benedictions and imprecations: e.g. ^ \sp~ 
i jJj khudu tmn-lco zinda raJihiyo, ‘ may God preserve 
you alive I a*- khiidd hi 
la'mit leaf roil aur mushrikoh par laijigo^ ‘ God’s curse on 
infidels and believers in a plurality of' gods !’ 

7i6’w. a. The termination i^c is derived from the increment ija or ijja, 
which is inserted between the root and the terminations in the present, 
imjfcrativc, and definite future of Prakrit verbs {Prdlrit-Prakusaf 
cd. Cowell, p* of Introduction). This increment is traced by 
Lassen to the Sanskrit precative. In Hindi and Urdu also the Aorist 
frc(]iieiitly takes the* form of the Precative for the three persons of the 
singular, and adds nasal n thereto for the plural : e.y. 

hidm katl-hl farma'hjcn, (your Majesty) is pleased to giro 
the order to put to death.’ (Soe Syntax.) • 

177. If the root end in / or c, the letter j is inserted 

Lotwcon it and the affixes of the Trecative, and majliul e of 
the root is changed to the maruf i before the affixes are 
added: e.g. i'ljigc., from the root 'to drink;’ 

dijige, from the root de, ‘to give.’ Instead of 
inserting y however, the initial i of the affixes may bo 
dropped, and g changed to j] as g— ^gidjo, 
dlje^ d/Jo. 

178. The precativos of the verbs lys liondp ‘to be or be- 
come,’ and \Jy, miirnd^ ‘to die,’ also insert j\ e.g. 

t Forbos and othtTS after him state that “when the root I'Tids in 7 or w, y is 
insi'vted for euphony,” etc. but they give no example of a \erhal root ending in />, 
wliieh forms its precative thus, and we do^iht mucli wlu'ther a single example could 
be given, nnh ss it be the verb fwwwa, 'which is rarely if ever used. Indeed, inujiye and 
mu"a are generfilly regarded as the precative and perfect participle, not of munuy hut 
of mama. Examples of vt'vbal roots ending in u arc chhima, ‘ to touch,* and chuna^ 
‘to drip,* but thr^c 'would certainly not tahe / in the precative: e.g. chhu'ige^ not 
rhliujigc. Tlie rule 'would he equally incorrec* if o were substituted for zi, for hona is 
the only verb of this class that forms its precative with Jigv, 
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hujiye, yi c=-ipr ^ mujiue. This last, however, also 

takes the regular forms mariyc^ ^^ymariyo. 

Rem. a. The form of the root employed in the precativo, it may bo 
observed, is generally that which occurs in the perfect participle, and 
hence we find 

the precatives of karnCt, ‘to do,’ tho forms hariye and 

kartyo, though oocasiontilly used, being regarded as unchaste. A 
remarkable exception to this rule, however, is the precativo g— 
jd’iye, of the verb UW jdnS., ‘ to go.’ 

Rem. i. Tho affixes cri— iye and y— hjo, are frequently written 
Ve and ?’«, or .-J— Ve, y— to : e g. chulfe, or 

g-A^ ehalte', and when the root ends in «, the initial vowel (f) of 
the affixes may be elided; as g_AL»y farmd’iye, or g_*L»y farmuge. 

179. The addition of the termination If ya to the proca- 
tivc ending in vje gives it a future signification : e.y. ^ 

un-Jee ImeTile irtjlycya, ‘you Avill be pleased to 
make (them) over to them.’ 

THE TENSES, 

180. The tenses in common ttse, and which arc those 

allowed by native grammarians, are nine in number, ex- 
clusive of the Imperative. Of tluise tenses four relate to 
an imperfect viz. l) the Aorist muzari'\ which 

has both a present and a future signification : 2) tlio 
Present Imperfect (jLs- Mil) : 3) the Past Continuous or 
Imperfect (|*Ujb b mazi islimrari ya na-ta- 

niani)'. 4) the Simple Future jAAuX mtisiukbil): Four 
relate to a perfect or complete action, namely : 1) the Past 
Absolute or Indefinite ( muzi mullalc) : 2) tho 
Proximate or Present Perfect (t_y.y mazi karih) ; 
3) the Pemote or Past Perfect mufi la' id) : 4) the 
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Future Perfect or Past Potential musl shalcJci). 

Two of these tenses, viz. the Aorist* and the Future 
Perfect, are eommon to the Indicative and Subjunctive 
Moods (though the latter is rarely used in the Indicative) ; 
the rest jjortain to the Indicative Mood. One tense, 
namely the Past Conditional or Optative, is peculiar to 
the Subjunctiv<.‘ Mood. 

181. The tenses rarely used, and which the native 
grammarians do not even notice, need not detain the 
student here : they will be explained hereafter. 


FORMATION OP THE TENSES. 


a) Tup Simplp Tknses. 

182. The simple tenses of the Active Voice arc three; 
namely, the Aorist, the Past Absolute or Indefinite, and 
the Past Conditional or Optative. 

1 ) Tub Aouist. 

183. The Aorist is the oidy tense that is formed by 
moans of inflectional terminations.® These are : 


’ Tt is iiK'xplicablc to us how ISfr. Etlicriji^ton c.Tii say {IliniU Grammar, p. 7G), 
“'riir so-called aoii^t of the IliiulT is not indicative at all ; for it never simply as^erts, 
except in impiamiuatical patois'’ lit' mu^t .‘^urely ha\e re]U'ateillv heard the 
exjiressiori.s /njn karini^ ‘Wh.it am I to do.-’ hahan ju' an, ‘AVheie .shall I go 
fcJiudti ‘Clod know.'!?’ Aiid he should lia\e know u that the aon*'t i.s commonly 
employed in the uidic.itive mood in pruierhs eg. dnt-i/uin lattCi hTite, ‘the dog 
bite.s (or will biti) one immnted on ii camel.’ To call the ten-e tlie prospective 
conditional is to give it a m w name, which, .so far from beuii; an inipro>enieut on the 


old one, is c.alciduted to mislead. The tact i.s, this ten^e is tlu' eipii valent of the 
ITakrit iudeliiiitc, A\hieli (since the Sanski it potential has disappeared from 

the JT-rdcrits) also expresses some of the siginficatioiis of the potential, and hence is 
usi*d in both the indicative and subjunctive moods. 

2 The aorist corresponds to the present^of the Prakrit, the personal terminations 


of which tense arc : 

I INOULAR. 

Ist person nmi (S. ami), 

2nd „ asi (S. nsi), 

3rd ,, a-di, at (S. a-ti). 


n.vii u.._ 

( umo, amu, ama) « - , 

I amo, amu, 
aha (S. a-tha), 
a-nti (S. a-nti). 


Comparing these torniinatioiis with those of the Hindi, wc jperccivc that, in tho 
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SINGULAR. 

1st person un 

2n(l „ — e, 

3rd jy €, 


PLURAL. 
Ut!— • 


They arc added to the verbal root, and aro the same 
for both genders. 


184. If the root end in a vowel, certain eiii^honic 
changes may bo necessary before the terminations are 
added to it : 

1) If the vowel be ]— u, j — o, or ?, the letter j ttf 
may be inserted between it and the tenninations e 
and — eh ; as ju-w-e, (thou or ho) ‘ will go 
so-tv-e, (thou or he) ‘will sleep j'i-tv-eh, (we or they) 
‘will live.’ In the case of the verb liys kmi, ‘to be,’ wo 
find, moreover, that the vowels of the terminations aro 
frequently elided, so that we have the forms : 1 st person 
sing. ho-i/h, or Jtou] 2nd pers. ho'e, or 
ho-tv-e, or y£> ho, etc. 

Rem. In ITrdu, however, lo is not very p:enorally inserted, liamza 

. 5 . 

between the vowels being preferred ; e.g, jti'un, 80 *e, 

jVe; and the form ho^fm is obsolete. 

2) If the root end in e, a euphonic w may be inserted, 

as in the case of the other vowels, but the usual practice is, 
as has been shown in the case of the imperative (§ 175) 
to drop the root vowel in all the persons : e.g. the aorist 
of L.;j (lend, ‘to give,’ is ddh, ‘I give or shall give;’ 

ih, (thou or he) ‘ will give ’ . « , ^ j dch, (we or they) 

‘ will give.’ 

..after, the consonants havf nil been elided (htit llic letters m and n have left their 
mark in the form of the anusrnra or nastd), and the vowels a, i of the second and 
third pet .'Oils sing, and tin iJrd ])ers. pi have eoaleseed into c. Tn the first person 
file vowel a has been changed to Tty and final i liasheeii elided. In the second iJerson 
h h.'is been tlitled, and a. lengthened 10 A 
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Rem, a. The personal pronouns may either pteccde or follow the 
verb, or they may be omitted. But if any stress is to be laid on the 
person, tho proper pronoun must be expressed, and be placed lefore 
the verb. 

Rem. h. The aorist frequently takes the form of tho precativo : r.f/. 

^ ki-jiye, JcucJih han nalah partly 
* whaf shall I do.^ nothing is of any avail where h~ijiye=- karUn, 
The subject will be noticed in the Syntax. 

2) The Past Indefinite. 

185. TJje Past Indefinite or Absolute is formed from 
tho perfect participle, which, in the case of an inti’ansitive 
verb, is inflected to agree in gender and number with its 
subject or nominative ; but if the verb be transitive, a 
passive construction is employed, the actor is put in tho 
Agent case and the object of the action becomes the subject 
or nominative, with which tho participle agrees in gender, 
etc. For example, instead of saying directly, ‘ the king 
killed a tigress,’ the Urdu uses tho form, ‘ by the king a 
tigress was killed ’ -AW"!; ?’d/d-^^e sherni marl). 
The same construction is employed in all such tenses of 
the active voice of a transitive verb as are composed of 
the passive participle, provided the object of the act have 
the nominative form ; but the object may take the dative 
form, in which case the participle is never inflected. 

Rem. This construction is derived from the Sanskrit through tho 
Triikrit, and vrould appear to be preferred in Sanskrit to the active 
construction. In Prakrit it is very commonly employed, few traces of 
the Sanskrit preterite tenses remaining in the dialects thereof. The 
Hindi departs from tho Prakrit, however, in dist arding all inflectional 
vermiuatioDS, which in the Prakrit were optionally used. 
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3) The Past Coitditional. 

186. The Past Conditional or Optative is formed from 
the imperfect partici])le, which is inflected to agree in 
gender and number with the subject or nominative. 

Rem. This tense appears to perplex English writers on Urdu 
grammar greatly. It is called ‘The Indefinite,’ ‘The Present In- 
definite,’ ‘ The lletrospcctive Conditional,’ etc. , and rendered mostly by 
the English present. Eow the fact is, it is not a present tense at all, 
but a yws< subjunctive. The (wor is jnobably due to the fact that the 
present tense is sometimes used clliptically without the auxiliary, and 
80 has the appearance of the conditional ; but tlu- two should not be 
confounded. The conditional was, in all probability, a compound 
tense originally. 

1 ) The CoMi'onxi) Tnxsrs. 

1) The EuiuiiE. 

187. The Future is formed by adding to the Aorist the 

participle (a contraction of f/aa, wbenceyt/yd, ‘gone’), 
which is inflected to agree with the nominative in gender 
and number. Tlio Future is therefore proptirly a Desi- 
derativc, or Intentional: e.g. Jr'* 'UMih chulungtl, 

‘I shall go or move,’ is literally, ‘1 am gone (that) I 
move,’ i.e. ‘I wish to move,’ or ‘I am going to move;’ and 
hence we occasionally find it so used: c.g. m<uii 

deJchuhgu, ‘I wish to see,’ ‘1 would see’ = WsW 

main dchhne cluiUTi hun. 

188. The remaining compound tenses (with tho ex- 
ception of the Future Ihufect) are comj)osed of the 
imperfect or perfect particijile and the following auxil- 
iaries, which are also used alone to express simple 
existence. 
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SinRUlar. Plural. 

y ^2 hai, llioii art.’ ^ y5> pj Jio, you arc.’ 

woh hai, * Lc is.’ u>j haiuj tlicy are.’ 

4^ c.r?^ ^ I was.’ I c^-^’ ^ the, ^ we were.’ 

l^' y ta tha, thou wast.’ cr-f^ were.’ 

1^7 U'oh thl, * he was.’ c:r-p ^ ’^"^re.’ 

If tlie siibjrct or nomiiiatlvo be feminine, U’ t/ia takesi 
tlie feminine termination : c.g. sing. ^ ilii^ pi. Ihlii. 

Rem, Those arc not anomalous formations derived from homi,^' as 
Proh'ssor Williams oalls them, for honu sjjrings from the Sanskrit Iha, 
*tu be or become/ the Pnlkrit form of which is ho or lniia\ whgreas 

V’ 

the forms luui, eh;., are derived from the preseuf tense of the 
kianskrit as, ^ to be;’ /a7i = P. amhi = ^. ason; hai'=V. asi=^f?y, 
asi, and so on, the ])rocess of transformation in Hindi being analogous 
to that of the terminations of the aorist; h, however (into which the s 
also of asi, etc., is changed), being in no instance elided, but transposed. 
The form thu is tracc'ablc to the Sanskrit root sthd, *to stand,’ 
which is used even in Sanskrit as a substantive verb with the sense of 
‘to be.’ 

2) The Phesent iMrERFECi. 

189. The rresent Imperfect is formed by adding the 
first of the above auxiliary tenses to the iiuporfcct parti- 
ciple of a verb : c.g. masc. UU- chullu huh, fern, 
challJ. huh, ‘ I am going.’ 

Rem. a. The present fenso is soniotimes formed by adding the same 
auxiliary to the aorist of a verb; as chalcih huh, I go or 

am going.’ This form, which is properly an indefinite present, was at 
one period general ; numerous instances of its use occur in the poets, 
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and it is still very common in the tract of country extending from 
Agra to Sindh ; but in other parts of Northern India it is now seldom 
used, except by the uneducated. 

Rem, h. The termination iT gd is occasionally added to the auxiliary 
in the present and present perfect tenses, and even when it is used 
independently, sometimes intensifying, but often without afTccting the 
sense; for example, haigd = }iai\ chaltd 7iaigd=^ 

chaltd liai. Such forms, it may be observed, are regarded as 
unchaste {fj.air fafih) by native scholars. 

3) The Past IirpEKFKCT on CoMrxuouM, 

190. Tills tonsc is formed Ly ."iddiiig (lie ruixiliury Ui; 
ilia to tlic imiK'i’fc'ct participle; of a verb : r.i/. masc. 

If'' mum clmliTi tha^ fern. ^ urV’ fnaiii c/ialfi ////, 
‘I was going,’ It frequently denotes a liahiiiml or repeated 
aet in past time^ as ‘I used (to go),’ etc., and when used 
in this sense the auxiliary, thd, is often omitted, so that 
the tense then assumes the form of the I’ast Conditional. 

4) The Phoximate on Pcesent Pijufect, 

191. The Present Perfect is formc;d by adding the first 

of the auxiliary tenses to the perfcel participle of a v»;rb : 
e.g, (fern. ,_J^) cliald (fern, chali^ hdii, ‘I harm gone 
or sot out.’ If the verb bo transitive, the construction is 
the same as in the Past Absolute (§ 185), the auxiliaiy 
always taking the form of the 3rd person sing, or plural : 
c.g. rujd-ne sher mdrd hai, ‘the king has 

killed a tiger,’ or lit. ‘by the,king a tiger has been killed;’ 

c_j^ cri ci-VV rU/d-ne tin slier mare Jiaih, ‘ the 
king has killed three tigers or) ^ ; 

rdjd-nc tin sharul (or slierniguii) marl liaiii, ‘the 
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king has killed three tigresses;’ (c=«^ or) 

^ \j\^ us larltc-ncmujhko (or mujlic) mCmi hai, ‘that hoy has 
beaten me.’ When the object of tjio act is represented by 
a personal pronoun, the participle will always remain nn- 
inflected, since such pronouns admit of the ddtioc form of 
the accusative alone. 

5) The Remote oe Past Peefect. 

J92. The Past r'erfect is formed by adding the auxil- 
iary ihu to the perfect participle of a verb : e.g. is- 
rnttin cJiiilii IJiu^ ‘I liud gone Ihuh. elude the, 

‘wo had goiK',’ feminine ^ ham chall thin, it 

being suflleient to add the plural termination to thjj 
auxiliary. If tlio verb be Iransilicc, the same construc- 
ticu is employed as in th<} Past Absolute and Present 
1 erfect . c^g* bi j ^ ^ 

viuih nc till (jhayinTtn (//« ghm'i) kharhll /t'.), ‘I had 
purchased three mares,’ lit. ‘by me three mares had been 
purchased.’ 

G) Tin; Fi'crra; rr.iar.OT, or Pvsr 1 ’otrstial. 

193. This tense is formed by adding the Future 
of the verb hnnu, ‘to bo or become,’ to the perfect 
particiiflo of a verb : e.g. is- maih chalu huiujd, 
‘I shall have gone,’ or, more commoidy, ‘I may have 
gone.’ The termination if gii of the Future is occa- 
sionally dropped, or, in other Avords, the Aorist of 
the verb hon'd is added to the pei-fect participle, and 
then the signification is invariably that of the Past 
Potential : c.g. maih cludd hnh, ‘ I may liaA’O 


10 
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gone.’ If the verb bo transitive, the construction is 
the same as in the case of other tenses composed of 
passive participles. ( 

Rem, It is a mistake to say that this tense is n:)t of very frequent 
occurrence/* as all English writers on Hindi and Urdu grammar do. 
It is commonly employed, both colloquially and in writing ; not 
however as a Future Perfeety but as a Past Potential, expressing the 
possibility, or uncertainly, of an act. 


CONJUGATION. 

- 194. We now proceed to conjugate three verbs: viz. 
the transilive-activc verb UlCJ likhmi, ‘to write;’ the in- 
transitivc-aetive verb chabui, ‘to move or go,’ and 
the substantive verb U.£> hona, ‘to be.’ Tlie masculine 
forms alone will be given ; it will therefore be borne in 
mind that, in the Future and all tenses composed of 
the imperfect and perfect particijdes, the final vowel 
a of the sing, is changed to 7 for tlic feminine, and the 
final vowel e of the plural t(j lii. The verbal nouns and 
adjectives are declined like other nouns and adjec- 
tives ending in a. The arrangement of the moods and 
tenses differs but slightly from that found in existing 
grammars ; it is necessary therefore to again direct atten- 
tion to the fact that the Conditional, though classed 
with the tenses derived from the imperfect participle, 
is a past tense of the subjunctive mood. The Imperative, 
propcrljj^ speaking, consists of the second person alone, 
and this is all that is given; the remaining persons are 
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identical with those of the Aorlst, from which indeed they 
arc borrowed. 

1. ROOT likh, ‘to write.’ 

Infinitive or GcTinul, lilchuly ^ to write/ ^writing.’ 

Koun of Agency, and ) UlJiiie-wdldf ‘writer,’ about 

Future Act. Participle, ) to write.* 

Imperfect, lilchtd, Svriting.* 

Perfect, lilcfidy ‘written.* 

Progrcftbive, Ulhtd hoJa, ‘in the act of writing,’ ‘one 

^ who is in the act of writing.’ 

.Sr tc 

Passive, U-C h'Uid IkVu, ‘been written,’ ‘what has been 

ri written.’ 

( ) ‘having 

Past Conjunctive j ^ ' " " ( . 

\ Jikliy Uhh-hiry or likh-kar-ke, ) written.’ 

. Adverbial, ^ liklde-hl^ ‘ in the very act, or on the 

instant, of writing.’ 


TENSES FOrv:!dEP FEOM THE FOOT. 

1). TuE lMrEll.\TIVE. 

STXorr.vu. plukal. 

^-0 y tdlikh,^ ‘write thou.’ jJ turn likliOy ‘write you,’ 

Piecative, cr.*^ likhiye, ‘write, or ) lilhiyOf ‘ you shall or will 

be pleased to write.’ ) write.’ 

Future likMegd^ ‘you will be pleased to write.’ 

' It should ho ohporvod that Ihore is no necessity to express the personal pronoun 
in tlu' IiP|)('rativ(‘, tb(‘ Aorist, and the Pre-sont Porteot (and, in the case of intransitive 
verbs, in tlie I'ast Perieet, and Past Potential), unless any stress is to be laid on the 
person ; and that, in all the tenses, the pronouns, if c.xprcsscd, as commonly folhw us 
precede the verb. 
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2 ). The Aokist. 


‘ I write, or shall write, or should write, ^ etc. 

Bi?;auLAii. PLiriiAL. 


'/I ^ . 

tu lihJie, 
w6h liJchc. 


^ ham lilxJieh^ 
turn lilcho, 
^ 5 * IV c likhch. 


3). Tue Future. 

‘ I shall write,’ etc. 


likhruigCi. 


y ^*4 lilchgu. 

lilchegd. 


likhcng(\ 

Uklioqe, 

^ ^ ^ I 

24*6’ likhettge. 


TENSES FOKMEE FROM THE IMPEJiFECT TAnTTCirLE. 

1). The Past Condition vl or Optatii i:. 

* Had I written,’ or ‘Did I write,’ or (AV'ould that) ‘ J had written,’ etc. 

/?7i7^d. I ^4^ ^ likJdo, 


liklitCi. 
tcoji hlcJitOi* 


-^0 pi' turn Ukhte. 

likhte. 


2). The Present Imeerfect. 
am writing,’ etc. 


^ J o^. c ^ ... 

^ Ilkjlto, JlUtltm 

7a lilJitCi hni. 

. o .. ^ 

likldn hai. 


7i7‘A70 /iaiR. 
pj 7M?a likhte ho. 
a?<? likhte haih. 


3). The Past Continuous or Imperfect. 

i 

‘ I was writing,’ and I used to write.’ 




waid likhtd thi. 


[ij l::^ y tu likhtd thd. 

b^ w^h likhtd thiim 


errf' 




^ ham likhte the, 
cr^l ^ the, 

we likhte the. 
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TENSES FORMED FROM THE PASSIVE PARTICIPLE. 
1). Tin: Past Aksolute or Indefinite. 

‘ I wrote,’ or lit. ‘ Dy me (it) was written,* etc. 


SI\(a LAJL. 




^ main-ne liJcliO.} 

Q • 

^ yj tn-he liJJid. 

f < p 

.^\ or ifs ve or vn-ne 

Lkha. 


^ ^ liam-yxe ItlJid, 
Uij ^ tum-ne liJchu, 


u 




^ unlim-nt UUlCl? 


2). The Proximate or Present Perfect. 

have written,* lit. ']>y me (it) has been written,* etc. 

inaitt-nc lilchd hai. | U.0 hnti-ne hJchl htii. 

i\t-ne lilhd hai. | ^ iutn-nc lilchd hal. 

^ ^ J\ or m-ne or ' ^^^^\unhoii-nc lilchd hai, 

y/i~}tc likhd hai. ' ” 

r»). The Remote or Past Pereect. 

Iiad written,’ hi. ^P»y me (it) had been written.* 

w ^ maiu^nc lilchd ihd. Ul’ U-O .-3 ham-nf^ lilJid tlid, 

1^1' ^ y* id‘7H' lilchd ihd. 1 U’j lyd ^ ^ tum-ne lilhd thd, 

ly« or u^-ne or un-ne ly* J \ xaihoh-ne lilchd thd, 

lilchd thd. ! 


4). The Fc'MHii: Pi.RrrcT, on P\st Potential. 

^ I shall have written,’ (more commonly') ‘ T may have written,’ etc. 


If^jbUO main-ne lilchd hogd. 

td-7ic lilhd hogd, 

^-<1 cA or xis-ne or 

uu~rie lilhd hogd. 


1 . 2 x 1 ^ ^ ham-ne lilchd. htgu. 
lSVi> U.C -3 tum-nc lilhd hofjd. 

' p 

l^’-O ^ \ vnhoii-ne lilchd 

hogd. 


1 It Mall be understood that the participle talo's this form only when the object of 
the act is in the sinj;. iiia-sc., or in the form of the dative \ iii eveiy otlier case it Mall 


be inflected to agace with the object in gemAa and number : e.g. 
main- lie cJ.Jgh'i liIJil, ‘ J MTote a letter.’ 





“ The form ^ nn-ne of the Agent case may aPo be u-cd ; but as this form is 
generally used for tlio sing, (.not “to indicate rcspecl,” as is generally supposed, see 
Ml), the form ^ uuhon-nc is comiiiouiy employed for the plural. 
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Bm,. a. — Tho termination ga of hogSL may even be dropped, in 
which case the signification is invariably that of tho Past Potential ; e.g, 
us-ne lihJid ho^ ^ho may have written/ 

Rem, h . — If the root encl^in a vowel, the conjugation is effected in 
the same way : the perfect participle is formed by inserting a euphonic 
y between tho root and the termination a (this y, however, being 
gi'nerally dropped again in the masc. pi. and in the fem.), and certain 
optional forms of the Aorist occur (§ 184) : e.g. 

Hoot hhuj * to cat/ Perf. part, llidydj ^ eaten/ 

A OKI ST. 

SINOVLAll. I'LirUAL. 

main IcJtd'^uh, j or ham khVeii or 

khuiccn, 
itim IhVo. 

l^ka'vh or 

IhdWiii, 


^5^l^^or tn hhae or hhdivc, 

wdli IchVc or hhuive. 


Past AnsoLriE. 


Ll^ main ne IJidyd, bl^ ham-'ne kJulyu,, 

id-ne Ichdyd. bl^i ium-ne Iclidyu, 

bl^ Ichdyd. bl^ ten-hon-no Ihuyu. 


II. HOOT clial^ ^ to move, or go.’ 

Infinitive or Gerund, \'A:>- chal-fidf ‘ to go,^ * going. ^ 

iN'oun of Agency, and ) Jb chalne-u'dld, *gocr/ * about 

Puture Active Participh', ) to go.’ 

Imperfect chahtdy moving or going.^ 

Perfect chal-dy * moved or gonc.^ 

^ IVogrcssivc chaltd htVdy ^in tho act of moving,’ etc. 

Past Perfect chald hiVd, ‘ become moved,’ ‘gone.’ 

ri ( ^ .. ) ‘ having moved,’ 

Past Conjunctive ^ ^ \ 

{ chalf chal-Jcar, chahlar-he, ) etc. 

^ Adverbial ^ challe-hiy in tho very act, or on the instant 
of moving,’ etc. 
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The iMPEHiTJVE. 

BINGTJLAU. PLURAL. 

cJialf * go thou.’ j^j turn chalo, *go you.’ 

Prucativc, chaliye, ‘ go, or be ) clittliyOf * you shall or 

* pleased to go.’ ) will go.’ 

I’uture chali'egu.^ ‘ you will be pleased to go.’ 

The Aorist. 

* I go, or shall go, or should go,’ etc. 


main chaluii, 
fa chalc. 

c=5^ w6h chalc. 


ham chalen, 
^ turn chalo. 
.1^ ive chalen* 


The Fcture. 

'I shall go,’ etc. 

main chaluhyn yfe ham chalenge. 

y’ ta chalega, j^j turn chalogc. 

ivoh chalegd, we clialenge. 

The Past Conditional or Optative. 

'Had I gone,’ ‘Did I go,’ (Would that) ‘ I had gone,’ etc. 
bu , 7naih chaltd, chalte. 


uL^ y tu chaltd, 
w6h chaltd. 


y taai chalte. 
^3 ter c, 


The Phesent Imperfect, 

‘ I am goii\g,’ etc. 

nuin'i chaltd huh. chalte hain, 

^ bU ^ tu chaltd hai. P turn chalte ho. 

.. o ^ o' 

chaltd hai. chalte hath. 
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Till' Past Contikitous or iMrEiiFECT. 
*1 was going/ etc. 

STNGl'LAR. 

maiu cJialtd thd, 

V. V L/" , 

o f 

y III chaltCi thd, 
ivdh cJialtd thd. 


err' 


rLT'RAL. 

o 

j ha7n chalie the. 


cr^' turn chalte the. 

o'* , 

<^h(die the. 


The Pvsr Aissolitti: oii IxDEriNrfE. 
‘ 1 wont/ etc. 




chain. 


\\ 


^ til chain . 
b. tvoh child. 


^ ham chtlc. 
^ in in chalo. 




ivc chile. 


Till'. riioxiMATr:, on Puesext Pr.uiEer. 
* -I Lave set out, (»r goiic,^ etc. 


u 


uiain chain him, 
, .Jb ^lL>- J in chain hai, 

L .5 V > 

CS^V b* it'bh chain hai. 


ham chalc hain. 






j turn chalc ho. 


c* Lce chile ha fa. 


Tin: Ili: 3 ioTi:, or Past Pi.kj ecj. 
‘ I Lad started or goiu',’ etc. 


LvL 


711 aih chain, thd. 
y iu chain thd. 


I'*.' L 

V 


Lj b^ H'iih chain thd. 

^ V V 


=,U 


ham chair fie. 
■ iiwi chalc the. 


' 'iVC chalc the. 

The Future PEEUErr. or Past Pote.xiiae, 


* I sliull Lave gone/ or (more commonly) ‘ 1 may liave gone,’ etc. 
or SL^ main child \ or chalc 


hdngd or hoa. i 


hinge or hoii. 


or y in chain Itogdovho. ’ »£> or chale huge 

j or ho. 

or lJy^ 11.^ wuh child hogh . or chale 

or ho. j liohgo or hvk. 

Item. Tlic above istlie conj ugation of an iutransitivc- active verb, the 
root of wLicL ends in a consonant. If the root ends in a vowel, the aorist 
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admits of certain optional forms, and the masculine singular of the perfect 
participle takes an euplionic y between the root and the termination. The 
following tenses will therefore suffice to show the process of conjugation ; 

Hoot 1 (7, ‘ to come.* Pref. •Part, bj dyd, ‘ come.* 


• The Aoitisx. 

‘ I come, or shall conic, or should oomc*,’ etc. 

SINOl L\U. I'l ri:AL. 

, »\ or , .-.5 1 ^ ham o' eh or dweh, 

w**-' L./ • 1 


« mam a tni. 


,_s»! or-j! td. d'e or dice, 
or ^ U'dh d^c or dice. 


• \ ^ turn a 0. 


\ % \ or \ 


we a en or awen. 


The Past Ausoluir, or Ixeuixin:. 
1 came,* etc. 


IjI auu'ii dyd, 

\j\ ij til dyd 
bl iCuh dyd. 

Fen. ^ 1 main ( 7 ’ 7 , etc. 

TTI. ROOT 


! ^ A--'^ ham d'e. 

4 ^ 

aJ tarn d'c. 

^ i 

c-Ll lS* wc d'e, 

\ " 
j Fein. . Ji\ ham d'lh, etc, 

7/0,* ^ to bo, or become.’ 


Infinitive or Gerund hond^ ^ to be, or become,’ %eing,’ etc. 
Fut. Act, Part. hone-icnhi/' ^ about to be, or become,’ 

one who, or Avhat, is, or is about, to be or become.’ 
Imperfect \j^ hoidy ^ IWng, or becoming.’ 

Perf ct hiVd, beon, or bet omo.’ 

Progressive hofd hfi'dy in the act of being or bi cnming.’ 

( 'i 

(Conjunctive { ^ ^ ^ i having bee n or become.’ 

{ ho, lioluir, hokar^hc, ) 

Adverbial c=r’y5> hote-hi, * in tlic very act, or in the instant 
of be in ‘>r’ etc. 


' Urdu gramma) lans, afrer the examplt* of the Arabic, have two names for the verb 
Z(o//i7, and the otlu'r auxiliary Mwbs with lla's:nuo Mgiiifleati<in. When the substan- 
tive verb i.s used to denote sim])le being or the) torin it nnkts^ ‘ the in- 

complete or detective xerb,’ becau.se an attribute is lequired to complete the sense; 
but wlieii it contains the attribute in itself, and reijuires no other, thi'y term it fr'd* 
tdfiim, ‘ the complete or absolute verb.* 

- Urdu also {x casionally employs the common ^lindT lorm honhdr, ‘xvhat is to be,’ 
etc., where the utlix har is added to the vcibtil luuiii hvn. 
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Thb Imperative. 


SINGrLAB. 


p , 

^ p tu ho, ‘ be or become thou.’ ^ ttim ho, * be or become you.* 
Prccative hujiye^ be pleased you shall be or 

to become/ etc. ) 


become.* 


Tut. ^iojPegd, Svill you bo pleased to become.* 

The AoKfsT. 

‘ I am, I shall be, I should be, or boeorao/ etc. 

^Jy^ - ho' an 


ham 


or hohP 

.t p 

^ y ho we, ho' c, 

or ho. 

^ 9 

howe, 

ho'c, or ho. \ 


howcji, ho'en, or hon. 

f 

j*J iuM ho. 

s. 

• ur« *** • c^. , 

ho'en, or hon. 


Tue Fctdre. 

* I shall be, or become,* etc. 
main ho iingd, | howengo 


^ turn hoge. 


or honge. 


or hdngd? 

» Uj y howeguy or hoga. 

tv oh how eg Cl, or I c:^y^ - howehgc, 

hogd, ; honge. 

The Past Conditional or Optative. 

* Were I,’ *Did I become,* (Would that) *I were/ etc. 


I ^ ^ 

u'yb main hold. 

b'y* y td hotd. 
Ij^ib wohhotd. 


yb ham hole. 

9 

y turn hote. 
yJb we hote. 


^ The forms marked with an asterisk arc now seldom or never used. The 
forms hCcfja and ho^enrie in tlic 2rid and ‘Ird pers. sin^. and the 1st and 3rd pers. 
plural oi‘ the Future, which arc given in Forbes’ and other grammars, rarely if ever 
occur ill the Uidu of the present period. 
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The Peesent Impeiifect. 



^ I am becoming/ etc. 


BIN 

OIJLAR. 


PLURAL. 

U }^ ^5* 

7nai/i liot(i lifm. 


O '' 

ij-* c=^y y 

ham hote hain. 


taJiotO. hai. 



turn hote ho. 

. J » 

ivoh hoiu hai. 



we hote haiii. 


The Past Coxtixc 

or*'! OE 

JT, 


* I was 

becoming/ etc. 



inaiit hold tliu. 



ham hote the. 

l^‘ b’^Ji y 

td hold ilia. 


erf" cr^y y 

turn hote the. 

l^j \jyb !fj 

hotd thd. 


c:. ; ' cr-'y 

we hote the. 


The Pa^t Absolute oe Ixdeiimi 

E. • 


* ] became/ etc. 


1 1 p 

y t_r'* 

inaih lin'd. 



Imn hn'o. 

Gy 

in lin'd. 


p ,? 

■=^y (*' 

turn hn'e. 

CP P 

wall lin'd. 


jj p 

ive liil'e. 


The Pjioximate 

OE 

PeE'-EM Pl KEECT. 


‘ 1 have 

be( 

I'ome/ etc. 


p iP Ox 

main hrdd huh. 



ham hn'e haih. 

^y 'y y 

til lin'd hai. 


c ^ f . 

turn line ho. 

^ C p P 

^y 'y »j 

wall lin'd hai. 



we hn'o hain. 


The IvEmote 

OE 

Past Peefect. 



'I had 

bectVne/ etc. 


'y ur* 

main lin'd thd. 


.. s- ^ 

erf’ cr>y y 

ham hit' e the. 

ly lyy 

til lin'd, thd. 



turn hn'e the. 

^ y 

wdli lin'd thd. 


ft ^ 

cz:^ irf ^ 

we hn'e the. 
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Tiie Futfre Perfect and Pvst PoTE^’TIAL. 

‘l shall hare become,’ or ‘l may have become,’ etc. 


SIXOULAli. 


mat ft fill'd 
hlhriUy or him. 

. t y y I 

til hud hogCif or ho, | 


ham MCe 
hongoy or hoh, 

^ s. ^ ’ f 

^ turn hue hoge, 
or ho. 

\y:> U'dh h ii' d. hogdj or ho. ■ c ^’ ^ lS* h iVe hongCy 

or hoh. 


ADDITIONAL TENSES. 

105. TVo may hero notice the tenses not in common 
nse, spoken of in § 181. Tliese are: ]). The Future 
Imperfect, which is formed by adding tlie Future of the 
verb hnna to the impcidect participle of a verb: 2). 
The Present Fotenlial, formed by adding tlie of 

the verb hoiiu to the impi.rfect jiart. of a verb : .3). 
The Past Perfect Coufinuous of tlie Suhjuuctu'c mood, 
fonned by adding tlie imiierfcct participle of the verb l)ys 
hona to the imperfect participle of another vc-rb : 4) the 
Past Perfect Siihjunclioe, formed by adding the imperfect 
participle of the verb Uys hona, to the perfect part, of 
another verb. The first and second of these tenses arc 
both called J’s>- lude umtaslmhlu, ‘the present 

potential,’ by native gnmnniarians, because the fii’st is 
frequently used, tlie second always, to express uncertaint/f 
or possibilili/. The third and fourth are both termed 

waft sliarti, ‘ the past conditional.’ They are very 
seldom used;- the shorter form of the mafi sJiarU, given 
among the tenses in common use, being i>reforred. The 
four ti'iisi's are subjoined : 
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1). Titt: FrTUiiK iMrrrj i.cT. 
shall bf' going/ or ' 1 may he going/ etc, 

SINf;i'LAR. PLURAL. 

t/iai/i chttlt'i hangd. j clialte honge, 

chalfa hoga, J ^ turn chalte hoge, 

u'iVi chalta hogd. I we clialte hohge. 

2). TiIK PkUsUNT POJTIXTIAL. 

* I may bo going,’ etn. 

^ lia’ei clialic Ion, 
turn clialte ho. 


> {/^ , nain clialiu hon. 

W • 


we chalte hoh. 


yb dial to ho. 

3). The Past Perff/t CoxTivrouh (Sun.rrxcTin:). 

*IIa(l I been going,’ or *1 might have been going,’ etc. 

main clmlia lioid. ; chalte hote. 


lj*Jb V-1:^ to, chaJtd hotd. 

J V / 

Wdh chalta hotd. 


cir V /j tarn chalte hote. 

jC, wc chalte hote. 


4). The Past Perfj'.ot (Surjunctive). 
* Had I gone,’ etc. 


lj^J^ main chald hotd. 

\jys) iL>- y tu chald hotd. 
Ijiyb 51^ b^ wdh chald hotd. 


^yb 


■ ^ ham chale hote. 
- y tmi chale hote. 
we chale hote. 


THE PASSIVE VOICE. 

190 . Only tram Hire verbs liave a passive voice. The 
tenses of this are regularly formed in all verbs by means 
of the tenses of Ibo verb Ul^ydwd, Ho go’ (the perfect 
participle of wLicb is ffotf/ii ) ; though every form in 
which the verb UU- Jdnci is found is not passive : e.ff, Ijy 
chald jdnd^ Ho go away,’ Llsr fithdjdndy ‘to rise 
up,’ Ho be able lo rise,’ arc aciivo forms of intransitive 
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verbs. Whether the verb is passive or ii :'"ii ■ *i\ is 

decided not by the presence of the auxiliary , < « la. y 

the nature of the participle profixt'd to it. Jl tlii:- » * 
passive^ so also, generally, is the verb : if it is not ]>:i^s < 
but only a perfect participle of an intraiisili\ e \ .il), 
neither is the verb passive. 

197. In the following conjugation of the pass!\. voif 
of the verb (hiltm, ‘to see,’ tin' iiiascniii: ' forms 

alone arc given. If tb(‘ nominative to tbo A'orb be femi- 
nine, the termination of tin; passive particiiile mast b(' 
chuiig('d to J in both thr .singular .and the ])lural; and 
that of all the parfi(‘i])ial forms, and of th(> Futiii-e, of tlio 
auxiliary must be changed to / in the singular, and 
lit in the plural. 


Passive Yeius, del; ha JTtna, ‘to be .seen.’ 


^ . . . / , ,, . (‘to lie .wn,’ 

Infinitive or verbal Noun, \.ec^ 

Imperfect Participle, idilut ji'ito, ‘ being seen.’ 

Passive Participle, dc/.hfi gni/a, ‘ been seen.’ * 


Tiif, Imvi i vrivn. 


Ip- y iadekhd ju, ‘ be tliou seen.’ ^ (Mluijd'o, 

‘ be yun seen.’ 


Tiik Aoia-i'r. 

*l am, or shall be, or should be, .scon,’ etc. 


>f I ✓ ^ • • • • 

dclchaju un. 

^5^ » dehhu 

jdwc or 
icuh delhd 
jdire or Jue, 


dfl'hejdiven or jiVeh, 
jcj- dehhejeVo, 

ij:\^ - *rf3 delche 

jawvh or jiVeii, 


^ It if? nt'cclless fo give tlic n’ln.-niiintr ptirticiplf*;, as rumc of them, r\rrpt perhaps 

ilic adverbial dl’^ de/Ju juU-hly ‘ on the iii.stuni of being seen,’ are 

ever used. 
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The FuTTHiE, 

‘ I shall be seen/ etc. 

SINOrLAlU PLUIIAL. 

main drlchd 
ju'ntijd. 

jf~nrr^(ly OT jaega, 
w J b* null dcUiu j 

jun-fga, or ju(ff a. | 


j** ham delihe 
jedenge, 

J j*j tumdeJchejd'oge, 


we drlhe 
jdivvnge. 


U'lj^ dilhii juiil. 

Ijlij- y id dchliU jutd. 
\j\^ UCo bj ti'd/i dilhd jdfd. 


Tiir Past Co.M)rrjoN\L on OrTATivi:. 

* Had I b{‘cii Pccn/ ^AVerc 1 sc^ri/ etc. 

,-^0 J ham dckhc jrdp. 
♦J turn dclhe jdU, 
J tee dckhc jdie. 


The Phesext iMrr.nrECT. 

^ 1 am being seen/ etc. 

bV man) dfkhd j cl''^ dekhe 

jdia huh. j jute haih. 

J^\^\yyjytruh •khd jatil hai. ! y> dW" cr-f\!- dckhc jute ho. 

^ b’ U- 1^0 bj IV uh ddehajata hai. ' errf^;-' jdie 


hain. 


The Past CoxTixirors on iMPEEFEcr. 

* I was being seen/ etc. 

\j\5^ ^4^,.'^ \jlr^ main dcklid 
jut a thd. 

* b’l:^ y dekhO Jdtd thd. 


l^‘ IjW wdhdckhujdtu thd. 


cd’ c2^ ^elle 

> jdte the. 

err-’ <=i-^ dekhe 


jdte the. 

-=d dekhe jdte 

the. 
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The Past Absolute oh Ini)efii<^ite. 
was seen/ etc. 

SINGULAR, 

main dchha (juya. ^ ^ 

^ til delchd gay a, ^ turn dcJJic gac, 

ii'idi dclJid gayd. ive deUie ga'o. 

Tin: PliOXlHAiE Oli PjiESENT PEliEECr 

*I have been seen/ cto. 

main dtkhd gayd | ^ j*Ji> ham drlche 

liin'i. I ga' 0 hain. 

^ y ill delhd gayd hai. ^ cr-r\!‘^ y' 

icuh dikhd gayd hai. ' n'v delhc 

J gtCe haiii. 


Tut: Hemoie or Past PKiuErr. 

^ J liad bc('n seen/ etc. 

l^’ \y ddhu , ^ ,--^Co ^ ham ddJc 


gayd ihd. 


gde i/d. 


y tu delchd gayd thd, ! ^ ^ dclhc 

I gad the, 

l^* icdhdcUid gayd thd. [ ,~zj ,-^.C'w' ^^"5 ivc deJehegad 

I the. 


The Tctuke pEra’i-a, ok Past Potential. 

shall have been seen/ or more commonly, ‘ I may l^ve been seen,’ etc. 

[y j vj>^“c^y^ <z^ ^ 

delchd gayd hdvgdf or hon.^ dvkhc ga'^e hoagey or hoh, 

^ J^yii\y\^j^ y id delchd gayd j ^ ^ l*j turn 

hogdy or ho, delche gad hogey or ho, 

delchl 

gayd hogdy or ho. delche gad hongey or hoh. 
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DERIVATIVE VERBS. 

198. Derivative verbs may be classed under the three 
heads of Causals^ Denominatives^ and Compound Verls. 

• I. CAUSAL VERBS.' 

199. From nearly every verb in the language a causal 
may be derived. This causal will be transitive if formed 
from an intransitive verb, doahhj transitive or causative if 
forrnetl from a transitive verb. From most causals again 
a st'cond or doable causal may be formed. 

200. Simple verbal roots arc generally changed into 
causal bases by the addition of tlie increment a, and 
into those which are doubly causal by nutans of the incre- 
ment \j and the rooi is then treated as a primitive root 
ending in ii. Dut in some verbs the causal characteristic 
a becoiiK'S ^ Id ; and in otliers it is inserted in the root 
itsc'lf : hf'iice three cases arise : 

a) The causal may, geuerall}" speaking, be formed by 
adding \-- d to the root of a primitive verb, whether it be 
transitive or intransitive, and the double causal by insert- 
ing w before the increment d of the causal : e,ff. 

PKIMITINK YKHU. CAVSAL, DUUIJLE CAUSAL. 

parh-nUf parhu-nd, parhiod-ndf * to have 

Ho road.’ ‘ to caiiso to road/ orgcl(on(') taught (>omo- 
* to teach/ tiling by some one).^ 

girndy gird~7id, girwu-nd, * to get or 

Ho lull/ ‘ to eau^^e to fall,’ have (a thing) thrown 

Ho fell,’ do. down (by some one).’ 

\j\^\ iithd-7id, ^ * to have (a 

‘ to rist'/ ‘ to raise/ thing) raised (by some one)/ 

^ A causiil verb is tornu'd by tlu* native grammarians 7 ivdsita^ 

* a verb whnii on (to an ubject) by means of (an increment),’ in contrudis- 

tinction to ‘ a vi ib wbieii is transitive ptr or jW funtiVaddl ht nafsihi. 

- In a few >eib> ir would aiipuai to be iiiseited lA'uie the causal increment d (or 
the sake of euphoii} alone. 


11 
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Subordinate to this rule are the two following : 


1) If the root of the primitive verb be dissyllabic, the 
vowels of both syllables being short and that of tlic second 
fatlia {a), this fatha is'cb'opped in the first causal {cf. § 31, 
4, ]{cm. c.) : c.g. 

riilMlTIVE VrivH. f-ATS\L. DOV ULE C \t .s VL. 

o c 

samajh-nuj samjhd-ndj /i(nnajlnrd-nd/ to have 

‘ to uiukTstiind.’ ‘ to explaiu.’ (u tliiii;:’) i‘X]»huiUM| (to 

Olio person by iin<jllicr).’ 

p{(jlu(l-ndj iiUjUd-nd^ pighaln'd-nd^ ^ to have 

*tomolt’(intrans.). * to niolt^ (tnms.). (:i tliini*:) molted (by 

some one).’ 


2) If the root of tlio primitive verb be monosylUibic and 
enclose a long vowel or diphthong, the vowel or diphtliong 
is changed in botli eansals into the corresponding sliort 
vowels, or, in other w’ords, the letters of i)rolongation 1, j, 
are dropped : e,g. 


jdg-jidy * to U jagd-ndy * to wake/ U 1 jagicd-noy ‘ to cause 
be awake.* (one) to be wakened.* 

lldg-ndy ‘to ‘ towet.* J/t/yte«-?ni/tohavG 

become wet.* (a tiling) wetted.* 

UjjJ dubndy ‘to Ijbj diild-ndy ‘to sink,* ‘tohave 

sink* (intrans.). ‘to immerse.* (a tiling) sunk.’ 

lol~ndy ‘to \j^}^ l)uld-7idy ‘to call \j\^^ hilu'd~7idy\oha7e 
speak.* (one) to (come and) (one) called.* 

sjieak.’ 

v^^^ laith-nd, to lithd^id,'^ to scat.* b JifZura-wa, tocauso 

sit down.* (one) to be seated.* 


V) If the root of the primitive verb end in a long vowed 
(«, I, e, a, o), the increment generally takes the form )! Id 
in the causal, and l/vd in the double causal ; and the 
long vowel of the root is shortened as in the preceding^ 
rule ; e.g. 

^ Xlic causals of hhlym and (ITihud mny also tako the forms hhigona and duhond 
(See lion, § 202), und that of bailhud other forms, which arc {jiven under Rule c. 
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rinMiTivE YEPn. CAr'^AL. DornLE cav<^ai., 

\}[^ kh(J- 7 id, \jl^ khiln-na,^ ‘to give to kliilwa-na. 

‘ to ('jit.' ent/ Ho 

Iw jn-ndy ‘to UL pild’Udy ‘to gi-v-t.^ to p{lwd-7id 

drink. ’ • drink.’ 

LuJ cie-7id, ‘to Ul’j dlld-7id, ‘to cnuse to 
give.’ give.’ 

Vaj:^ Mfi-nd, chhuld-Tidy to cause chhulwd-7id, 

>-W ' ‘•V J '-•i 

Ho tolu li.* to toueli.’ 

‘ to \j\^ sidd-7idy ‘to put to \j\i^ sulwd^nu. 
slc'cp.’ .^lec}>.’ 

A few verbs take the form of the double causal alone : 
e.(j. khoiifi, ‘to lose,’ causal U'jji hhii?i'a-m bl/ ffdnd, 
‘to sing,’ causal (juu'dnd] bJ Imd^ ‘to take,’ causal 
blj! llivd-m. 

Sonui verbs, the roots of which end in consonants 
(chiefly /^, Ich Ui\ maj' take the incremr'nt Id in the causal, 
as well as d ; but in the double causal the increment is 
always tvd : c.g. 

kali-nS, *to say,’ causal b~i^ hiMd-nii, or bb^ kahti-nd. 
dckh-nCi. * to see,’ ,, ^ dikhhl-mi, dUhd-nd. 

slJch-7idy ‘to learn,’ „ siklild-jidy orljl^C^ silchd-nd, 

sukh’7id, ‘ to dry,* „ siikhld-nd yOY\j\.^f^ sukhu-7ium 

hai(.h-7id, ‘ to sit,’ „ hithlduO, or hithlj-ridy 

hit hand, and haifhdnd, 

U Jul^ phdn(i-7id, * to ensnnret’ „ phandld-7id. 

Rem. The same causal forms are also found in cases '^*hcrc the roots 
of the primitive verbs (which have become obsolete) end in t {d), and s ; 
«s Uibj hatld~nC, ‘to tell,’ to point out;’ \j'L^^phndd-7ia, ‘to wheedle,’ 
‘to coax.’ 

' The instimees of ra<lic-')l a chaiig^ing to i in tVo causal arc not numerous ; and even 
the example given uboNc takes the form khalltm in Southern India. 
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c) Intransitive roots enclosing short vowels are fre- 
quently made transitive by the insertion of d in the root 
itself, this d coalescing with radical a into o, with radical 
i into c, and with radical u into o : (final t of the root, it 
may be observed, is frequently changed into r in the 
transitive verb) : * c.g. 

LuJ dalnCi, ‘to be pressctl,’ transitive UjIj ddhiu, *to press.’ 


katnu, ' to be spun,’ 
kalna, ‘ to be cut,’ 
phafnd, to be torn/ 
lijJ ladnd, *to be laden,* 
handJmUf ^to be bound,* 

U marnc'i, to die,* 

garndy * to be buried,* 

UL pahidy * to bo protected,’ 
lilC nihrhid, * to come out,* 
thamndy ) to bo bedd, 
tltamllmd, I or Rup])orted,* 
\jJj ritndy to be filed,’ 

\j chhidnCiy to be perforated,* 
UL hilendy * to be sold,’ 
phutndy ) to burst, 
phutndy j or split asunder/ 
Icluhidy * to become open,’ 


,, Lj'li kdtndy *to spin.* 

o 

„ L;jI^ hlfiidy * to cut.’ 

„ \j vl^» pliCirudy * to tear.* 

UjS ICidndy *to load.* 

,, hdndhndy to bind.* 

,, mdmdy ‘ to kill.’ 

„ \jj^ gdrndy ‘ to bury.’ 

„ u!b pdlndy ^ to proteot.* 

„ nilulndy * to take out.’ 

ihdmnd, j * to bold, 

) or support.* 
ref/idy * to file.* 

,, clJu'dudy to perforate.* 

„ hechndy^ *to sell.* 

„ phorndy * to break.* 

hholndy ‘to open.’ 



' The softening- of the tenuis / into the media d (r), and of th into r//, occurs most 
commonly after the letters p, pfi^ ch^ chhy and fjh : c.g. parhna^ ‘to read’ = Sanskrit 
pathanani’y plrhdy ‘a stool' = S. p~ttha] phord^ ‘a boil’ = S. Hphotaka\ chiciydy 
‘ a bird ’ = S. chatakn ; chhakro^ ‘a .'^art ’ S. .saka^a ; gharay ‘ an earthen pot ’ = 8. 
ghafd ; ghordy ‘ a horse ’ - 8. gfwtaka. Vl jih and a long vowel precede f, it generally 
jiabses into r. 

* Thi'^ cliange of k into rh i.s almost inevplicaihle, I can find no mention of such a 
change in tlie Pntkrifn-J'rakdsn. iJut there would apjiear to he in Sanskrit sonic 
connection hehvf'in the guttur.il <hiss of letters and the palatal; for when a verb 
beginning with a guttural i.s reduplicated, the corresponding p.'ilatal is used; and, 
reversely, final ch of noiuinal bases is changed into k before certain case- endings, . 
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Eem. a. In a few transitive verbs the root vowels of the corre- 
sponding intransitives are simply lengthened: e.g, puna, "to 

grind,^ from pisnd ; pibid, ^ to beat/ from l:Jb pttnd ; 
chhllnd, ^to peel/ from chhilnd; guthndf * to plait/ from 

guthnd» 

Hem, h. Under this class of verbs (which arc strangely termed 
^"anomalous*’) existing grammars place the verb rahhnd, ‘to 

I ^ L m 

keep/ as the causal of rahnd, to remain / but this is a mistake: 
the two verbs arc derived from distinct Sanskrit forms. 

201. Tlicse verbs, though derived (as we shall presently 
sec) from Sanskrit causals, have in many, if not most, 
cases lost the causal signification, and become simply 
transitive. Hence we find that some of the intransitive 
verbs of this class, as well as their transitive derivatives, 
h'’.vo also regular causals (and double causals) formed 
from them; but these, as a rule, retain the true causal 
character ; and where the primitive intransitive verb has 
various significations, it will often be found that some of 

them are peculiar to the transitive and some to the causal 

'1 ^ . 

derivative ; e.ff. from the verb phutnu is formed the 
ti’ansitivo phorna.^ and the causal but 

the former signifies ‘to break,’ and the latter ‘to make 
(water, etc.) boil,’ a sense which never has. 

^ This common word, strange to say, is not found in Sliakrspcar’s ‘Dictionary, and, 
though given in Forbes', is said to mean Hu iiieiva^je,' etc. Bat the dictionaries make 

sad confusion among tho causal verbs. for example, is given as the 

causal of ffarnd alone ; but there can be no doubt of its being the causal of Ij 
^armi also : in first case it ‘signifies * to prick,* ‘to thrust in,’ etc.; in the second, Ho 
have or got (a thing or person) buried.* Similarly kaffma is the causal of both 

katm and Ujli hut more commonly that of the latter. Wo may here observe 

that in some verbs the first causal derived from a transitive verb is sometimes identical 
in ineuuiug with the sicond . c.<j, katana— huh ana; rakhdm ^raUnvutid, 
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202. The following sentences will exemplify the use of 
the primitive and causal forms of a verb : 

makdn girtd hat, * the house is falling 

Sj wdh ddml mahdn-ho girdtd Jiaiy * that (or 
the) man is throwing (or pulling) down the house •/ 

LS* ^ '=‘d' nidlil: m ad mi se 

apne mahln-'ko girwdtd hai, ^ the owner is having his house pulled 
down by that man/ 

bj^ jC. main arall parUd hun, I am reading 

Arabic 

^ f err^ l(trlce-lco *aral)l parhitd ?iun, 

* I am teaching my boy Arabic / 

maulavl ^dhih- 

se apne larlce-ko Wahl parhwdta huh, *1 am having my boy taught 
Arabic by the Maulavi-^ahib. 

JRem. The causal affix of the Sanskrit is ag, which in many verbs 
(chiefly when the verbal root ends in a long vowel) takes the form 
dpag. The Prakrit changes ag into e, and dpag into {uhe, and then) 
dve, and uses both forms without any appm’eiit distinction. In Hindi 
and its sister dialects tho first affix is not used, and th(' second is 
changed to dii, by elision of final e, and weakening of i? to w; and 
from an, by elision of «, is deiived the causal cliaracteristic d of the 
modern Hindi. But in a few t( rbs the vo’W{‘ls d, ?/, would a])pear to 
have coalesced into o : c.g, hhlgond, diihond, garond, etc., the causals of 
hliignd, ddhnd, and garnd. 

The modem dialects also use Id as a causal characteristic, and in 
this form tlie I is generally sunposed to be insalcd for the sake of 
euphony. But in this opinion we cannot concur; for when these 
languages desire to avoid a hiatus (and wo may observe in passing 
that they are by no means averse to a hiatus), they generally insert 
g, or h, and not L Besides, we find Id used as the causal affix even in 
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cases where the verbal root ends in a consonant, and no insertion 
of euphonic I is called for. It seems more probable that la is derived 
from the Sanskrit causal affix ay, which was first changed to dZ, or dr 
(the two letters I and r being commonly irffcerchangeable), and then to 
luy or rd. Hindi irad Panjabi show a preference for Id, while SindhI 
and Gujarati j)refer rd. We can only call to mind one example of the 
form dl of the increment in Hindi, namely hithohid ; but numerous 
examples of the form dr are to be found in SindhI. That y is 
occasionally changed into I is seen from the Prakrit laitld (the Hindi 
lathi, stick,’ ot lath, * ix column’) = Sanskrit {PrOhrita^Pra- 

koh, ed. Cowell, sect, ii- o2). 

As regards the verbs given under Rule c.), it may be mentioned 
that their base s arc not formed in Hindi in the manner described ; but 
the rule is an atteiu})t to oxj)lain the modification w'hich a verbal roo^t 
und(Tgocs in Sanskiit beibre it receives the causal affix. These verbs 
are inc'orrectly called anomalous:” they are simply derived from the 
vc'rbrd nouns of Sanskrit causals; c.g. the verbal noun maranam of the 
Sanskrit root r/}ri, is the source of the Hindi intransitive verb marnd, 
*to dic;^ in the caused the root mri takes the form hidr, and the verbal 
noun is mdranahi, hence the Hindi transitive verb ^ to kill.’ 
In not a few cases a proci'ss the reverse of that described in the rule 
takes place ; namely, the intransitive verb is formed from the transitive 
in Hindi itself: e.g. the Sanskrit causal form = Hindi puhid, 
to protect,’ w’hcnce is formed ‘ to be i>rotccted the Sanskrit 

mdpanaiii = WhiHl mdpnd, ^ to measure,’ whence majmd, ^ to be 
measured.’ Some transitive verbs, it may be observed, have no corre- 
sponding intransitive, and retain no trace of their being causals; 
as Ihejnd, * to send’ = S. hhedanam, ^ dividing.’ 

II. DENOMINATIVE VERBS. 

203. Denominatives may be conveniently noticed 
nuder the two following heads . — 
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1) DENOiriNATIVES FORMED FROM VeRRAL N’oFNS# 

These are formed by adding the infinitive increment li 
na to a Persian or Arabic verbal noun ; c.g. \JL^_baklishna, 
‘to forgive,’ from the I’ersian bakhsh", khand- 

nd, ‘to purchase,’ from the Persian joJsJ. l^arld) iJjo 
badahui, ‘to change,’ from the Arabic Jjj b<uhd\ 
Jcabulnu, ‘to accept,’ from the Arabic kabul. In some 
words ending in two quiescent consonants, the penulti- 
mate letter is made movent with fatha («) before the ter- 
mination nd is added: c.g, iJy tarasnd, ‘to fear,’ from 
tars, ‘fearing,’ ‘fear;’ ULte bahasnd, ‘to dispute,’ 
from c;,Jcr babs, ‘ controversy.’ 

2) Denominatives Di;nivEi> from other noens. 

These arc formed by adding the termination lil— dud to 
a substantive or adjective, final i being changed to 
t/— tg before the termination is added, and a long vowel 
in a dissjdlabic noun shortened : c.g. shurmdud, ‘ to 

be bashful,’ from sJumn, ‘shame;’ garmdnd, ‘to 
be heated,’ ‘ to become warm or angry,’ from garni, 
‘hot;’ panigund, ‘to water, or irrigate,’ from 
fdnl, ‘water;’ blXi muldgdnd, ‘to hit with the fist,' ‘to 
knead dough,’ from mulcld, ‘the fist.’ If the noun or 
adjective end in a, the termination nd alone is added ; as 
chaurdnd, ‘to widen,’ from clmird, ‘wide;’ 
langrdnd, ‘to go lame,’ ‘to limp,’ from hCl langrd, 
‘lame.’ A few Persian nouns also, which are mono- 
syllabic and enclose a long vowel, take the termination nd 
instead of dnd : c.g. Lib ddgnd, ‘ to brand, or cauterize,’ 
from ^b ddg, ‘ a spot or mark.’ 

Rem. Denominatives arc not of very common occurrence in Urdu, 
compound forms being generally preferred : e.g. L) J haJ^nh dend^ 
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*to forgive/ \j^ kahul kamd, ’to accept/ mulJci 

mdrndf ’ to hit with the first/ U) J pdni dend, * to water/ 

\j^ chaurd karnd, ‘ to widen.’ 

» 

III. COMrOt!NI» TEKBS. 

204. Compound verts, or what are commonly regarded , , 
as such, aro very numerous in Ilindustanl. They are 
generally divided into Nominals, Intensives, Potentials, f 
Completives, Continuatives, Statieals, Frequentatives, j 
Desideratives, Inceptives, Permissives, Acquisitives, and 
Eeiteratives ; but not a few of these are, strictly speak- 
ing, not compound verbs, but phrases, as we shall show 
in noticing them. 

Nomikals. 

205. These arc formed by prefixing a noun (substantive 
or adjective) to a verb : <?.y. 

b jam‘ hand, ‘ to be or become collected,’ ‘ to collect.’ 

b y jam* Icarndy to make collected/ to collect.’ 

b^ib# J dam viCirnd, * to breathe a word/ * to speak/ ’ to boast.’ 
bj J dam dml, * to wheedle or deceive.’ 

W mol lend, ‘ to take by purcha-se,’ ‘ to buy.’ 

Lj J pdin dend, ‘ to giro water,’ ‘ to irrigate.’ 

b ^ 1?^ chaurd hirnd, ‘ to make wide,’ ‘ to widen.’ 

Such forms, it is clear, are not compound verbs ; the noun 
in every instance simply serves to complete the notion of 
the verb, formiug the predicative noun in the Nominative 
when the verb is intransitive, in the Accusative when 
the verb is transitive. It is even (as we shall show in 
the Syntax) in not a few instances separated from the 
verb by other words. 

206. Similar in character to the Nominal verbs are the 
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few compounds formed by prefixing a Persian preposition 
or adverb to a Hindi verb : e.g. 

\j\ji har-Cindy ^ to come up or forth/ ^to succeed/ 


lar-lCindy Uo bring up or forth/ ‘to acc'omplish.* 
bl ha-ham-ftnCij ‘to come together/ ‘to bo acquired/ 



jjrocured/ 


UljU luz-Cma, ‘ to come back,’ ‘ to decline,’ ‘ to abstain.’ 
bdz-ralknu, ‘ to keep or bold back,’ ‘ to restrain.’ 
liT pesh-dnd, ‘tocome before,’ ‘topr( sc'nt(itself),’ ‘totrcat,’ctc. 
Ll jii dar-Snu, ‘to come in,’ ‘to enter.’ 


207. The remaining corapouml verbs may bo arranged 
under four classes, according as they are formed with tlio 
verial roof, the imperfect participle, the p)crfict participle, 
or the conjunctive participle. 


a) CoHPorsns fokmed wiTn the Hoot. 

These are the Intensives, Potentials, and Completivcs. 

1) Iktexsives. 

208. Intensives are formed by prefixing the root of a 
verb to another verb, which is regularly conjugated, the 
root remaining unchanged. The signification of the 
compound is that of the root intensified by the second 
member. In many cases however the elfcet produced by 
the second member of the compound is not obvious. 
Examples are : — 

pi-junu, ‘.to drink np or off.’ 
hol-nlhnd, to speak or call out/ 

U13 kflf-(/dhidj ‘ to cut up or off/ 
hhd-jdfiUy ‘to oat up/ 

Ujfj ^ (jir-imrndy ‘ to tumble down/ 
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Rem, The appropriate verb for intensifying another, like the appro- 
priate adverb in English, is determined by usage. Not a few verbs, 
which existing grammars call intensivee, have nothing intensive in 
their signification ; some of them are \)ropcrly coynpUtives \ others 
simply trayisitivesf formed by prefixing the root form of the con- 
junctive participle of the verb UJ Imd to an intransitive verb (§ 215) : 
ep. ho'jdnu = l:X>- lio-chuhid ; ^ yb Ai'o kdr^az ho-gayd = 

kdgaz lo-cJiukd, ‘the paper is finished’ ; y^ 
maii) nankar ho-gaydy ‘l have become^ an employ j' i.a.. ‘my becoming an 
employee an accomplished fact;’ \j\ ^ le-dyid^ — \j\ J>JL lckar~dyid, 
‘having taken, to come,’ i.c. ‘to come with,’ or ‘to bring.* Similarly 
Ul::^ ^ so-jdnd^ and l:J^J w Bo-rahyd^ are not intensives, any more 
than their English equivalents ‘ to go to sleep,* and ‘ to be asleep ’ are.® 

2) Potentials. 

209. These vorhs express the ability to perform an 
action. They are formed by adding the verb sakaa^ 
4o be able/ to the root form of another verb : c,g. 

UCo jd-sahid^ ‘to be able to go.* 

L-Cj J dclh-salndy ‘ to be able to see.* 
kar-sakyul, ‘ to be able to do.* 
liix-j ^ main-kar-sakid lain, ‘l can d '.* 
dikh-sokiif ‘he could see.* 

' A rcoont writiT on Tlnlu (iranmar (h^'rvrs ; “ Tho vorb=: It -iinTu khTt- 

jann^ etc., arr bccausu the Mibs ;iiul mna au‘ lunitiT.” Tliis i& simply 

iiK'ornct. They aio tntn.sifu'i, and ar* m) called b\ natnt gi aminariaiis ; but, like a 
it'W other tr.tii^itive veibs, do not taki th' passiw i^on^irvctwn <n the tinsts C'joiposed of 
the post pnrticipft because a paa.^ire participb' cannot be lorriied from tbem. 

- Tlie same grainmanaii tries to “di<cnnwnate” bet^^een the forms ha-jand and 
hi)-rahn~t ; aa-janu and m-rahna ; but Ids remarks show that he is not aware 
of Hie fact that tire verbs jdutt and ruhtm are frc(jueiitly synonymous, and aro 
commonly used i.i the scu<e of homi^ and aro called by the native grammarians ‘tho 
sistiTs of hona* Had he lived in India, he wtuild have often licard the c.vprcssion so 
raho used in tlie sense of * go lo sleep,’ and fihih so raha hai^ in the sense of both * the 
Tiiaster is slei'piiig,’ and ‘ tho master has gone to sleep.’ So, in tho Khirad A/roz, p- 
7 1, na/ia t'fthl hui^'iudmCt hai. 
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Rem, It 18 very probable that the first part of these compounds is 
the apocopated infinitive, and not the root. Indeed wo occasionally 
find the full form of the infinitive (always inflected however) expressed; 
as tod^ dskhie sahta hai, ‘ho can see.* It may bo 

observed that the verb saknd occurs only in compounds. 

3) COMPLETIVES. 

210. These arc obtained by adding the verb llX chile- 
na^ ^ to come to an end/ ^to bo finished/ to the root of a 
verb ; as 

hol-chihid, ‘to have done speakinp;/ 

Jyjj parh-cJmkfiu, to have done reading.’ 

In the past tenses the compound may also imply that 
the act is really finished in agreement or disagreement 
with what preceded it, or just a little before the time of 
speaking ; as ^ muiii hir-chuku, ‘ I ha\'e already 
done ’ (it or so). The Past Indefinite tense is often used 
most idiomatically to express tlui utter improbability of 
the speaker’s performing an act, or of his belief in the im- 
probability of another’s performing it ; as J. maiii 
Jcar-chuM, ‘I am not at all likely to do’ (in vulgar English 
‘ catch me doing it ! ’); woh ja-chulu^ ‘he is gene 

(as much as he is ever likely to go),’ i.c. ‘he is not gone at 
all, and is not likely to go.’ The Future of the compound 
may serve the purpose of a Future Perfect ; 

7)iam ja-clmliuh(ja^ ‘ I shall have gone.’ 

Rem, The verb chxiknd, like the verb saknd, occurs only in compounds. 
h ) Compounds voiiMUD with the Impeupect Paeticiple. 

211. These are the Continuatives and Staticals of 
existing grammars. They are not compound verbs, but 
phrases wherein the participle is used adjectivcly or 
adverbially to denote a JU> Jml, or circumstance. 
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1 ) C0XTINUATIVE8. 

212 . Continuativcs are formed by prefixing an im- 
perfect participle to one of the ^ verbs Jana or 

rahna, used as synonymous with Uysi Jiona', the participle 
which always takes the injlcclcd masculine form conveying 
the idea of a continuous or hahituul act or state : e.g. 

Li I?- Imlde jOnu, ‘ to be continually prating,’ ‘ to go on prating.’ 

g^mmte rahna, ‘ to be ever revolving,’ ‘ to keep revolving.’ 

lil^ par/ite jOua, ) ^ 

J ( to continue or go on reading.’ 

UJ^, parMc rajmu, j 

licin. The participle in these forms is in the locative case, and is 
used adverbially, 

2 ) Sl.lTICiLS. 

213. In these the imperfect participle of a verb, or 
rather the elliptical form of the active or progressive parti- 
ciple, precedes another verb, and, as in English, agrees in 
gender and number with the subject or object of which 
it forms the attribute. There is nothing approaching to a 
compoimd verb in such forms: c.g. ('o or) 

^ Li'U- mohan huhsta (or hansla hu'a) Jala hai, ‘ Jlohan is 
goingalong laughing ^ 

teoh lurid Jo gdtl (or gull hill) all hai, ‘ the girl Avho is 
coming along singing woh parhli rahti 
luu, ‘she remains or continues reading’ (in this examjde 
the idea of duration or eoiitinuity is implied in the verb); 

ci,jrr» maih-nc usko sutd dchhd, ‘I saw him 
sleeping’ (here the concord of the participle is interrupted 
because the object is in the da'.icc form of the acctisative ; 
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but) hL eJJ, 5 cl J-i^ maih-nc usko daurlc imkrTt^ ‘ I 

cauglit it (while I was) running.’ 

JR^em* The so-called Staticals diiler from Coiitimiativcs in (hmotlng 
a temporary or accideniaJ s<^atc. The two forms are clearly dis- 
tinguished in most native grammars, but are strangely misunderstood 
b}' European grammarians, who teach that the participle is injlaicd in 
StaticiJSf and not w flic fed in Confinmiiives ! Kow, the fact is, that it is 
just to indicate duration or confinuity (and, occasionally, a hahitiiul 
state) tliat the particle or verbal adjective is changed into an adverb 
and intlcctcd. This is evident from such fnrms as LT 
clialte chalte thah gayCi^ ^ I wearied through much or continued walk- 
ing;’ ehalfe ehnltc ch jazlre 

meii pahmelief ‘Jvee])ing on our way we reached an island;* ^ 

We stitch binging the Avhile/ 
or ^ We keep on singing whilst we stiicli/ 

c) Co^l^or^^>s roiinrj) wnii inn Prurrer P.vKTicirLi:. 

214. A perfect participle, used as (in (ibstrncl. suhstimtive 
in the Accusative or the Formullve, is prefixed to one of tlic 
verbs \jy ‘to make,’ ljU- ‘to go,’ and ‘to desire,’ and 
the compound verb thus formed assunuis an intransitive 
character.' Such compounds arc of two kinds : 

^ Iloncc th('«c verbs arc never coii'-truetcd fKfwnih/ with tlif' Aireiit ease m the 
tenses fuiniid with the jx rtcet jfartieijde ('•t'e 180): <‘.g. on}, chaijke fnt-JJ torafi 

baiUa bHon 47 , ‘ slie seated silent, lila a "tatuc, conlinui d t\\ listen <k mwhini taluk 
m ^am-miu royu kiyc^ ‘ for a long period they continued to mourn in that atilietion ;* 
mani tahuim din aur lamTun rat pani’-nun hath pui.n mdrii kiyu, ‘] kej)t striking 
(out) my hands and legs in the water the wdiole d.iy and the whole night.’ SimiUiily 
if any vtThal noun be combined w'iili a traiisitivi verb in the same way, tin* compound 
veil) is intransitive : c.g. do dd/n'f dtklari dv/,, ‘two num appeared’ (gaM‘ an ajipear- 
ance) ; dth,,} k) turnz himn' i di, ‘ a maii’s^voin* was hi ard.’ This, it may he oliservi d, 
is directly opposed to the teae.hing of Kuroj»ean L’l'aniniariaiis. If howo\er the grani- 
mariams simph contlned fljcmstlves to laying dow n incorrect or unsound rul(*.s, the offence 
might he pardoned ; but when they pronounce tlie composition ol’ standard authors 
“uiigrammatii al” hceaiise it doen not coiili'rm to tho.-^c rules (as a recent writer does 
in more than one instance), tlie offenee becomes unpardonable. We may here remark 
that if there is one point about which an educated native is not likely to be mistaken, 
it is the use of the Agent case. 
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1) Fj 11:QT7KNTATI7K3 OB CoNTINTTATIVES. 

These denote the frequent^ continual^ or hahltual per- 
formance of an act, and are fornKMl : a) by adding the verb 
to a perfect participle, which (being the direct object 
of the verb) retains tlio nominative form of the masculine 
singular under all eircumstanccs : ejj. 

‘to go frequently/ ‘to keep going’ {lit. ‘to 
make the going’). 

Lsi-w* hn'hd harnfif ‘to sell liaLitually.’ 

Lo bjij royd larnn, ‘to weep perpetually/ ‘to continiu* weeping.’ 

L-; sunn hinin, ‘to continue listening/ 

^ L-; udh ,^und Ih ‘ bho kept Ihtcning.’ 

1) By adding the verb UU- 4o go,’ to a perfect participle 
used as an abstract substantive ; but in this case the verb 
being neuter.^ the participle is put in tlu^ Formative : c.g. 

^ 5 ?^ elude jam, ‘to keep moving or walking on’ (lit. ‘to go 
on wiili or in walking'). 
liujejandj ‘to continue or go on doing.’ 

Bern, The verb UW added to an uninjlcctcd perfect participle has 
occasionally the significatiun of L-Cc ^ ho sahid, ‘to be possible.’ 
Such forms, however, are not compound verbs, nor is the construction 
a passive oiu', as some grammarians mistakenly suppose ; but the parti- 
ciple is used as a verbal noun, and forms the subject or nominative 
of the verb: e.y. ^ mujk se aj IdiCmd khdyd 

gaya hhnuldcd khCinCi dj mujh se ho sahl), ‘l was able to eat my 
food to-day,’ or lit. ‘ by me eating food to-day was possible ;’ ^ 
tlrj- takdlr-se lara mhi 'n jdid, ‘ there is no fighting against 

what is predestined/ or lit. ‘ fighting against destiny is impossible.’ 
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2) Desibkhatives. 

These arc formed by adding the verb UaU- cMJma, ‘ to 
wish^or desire,’ to a perfect participle used as a verbal 
noun in the Accusativ'o, and hence uninflected. They 
express the desire to perform the act or 'euler the stale 
signified by the participial noun : c.g. 

LaU*. LI:*- juya-chulina, ‘ to wish to go.’ 

dekhd-chuhridf ^ to wish to sto.’ 

LjiU*- Ujp parhu-clidhidj ^ to wish to read.' 

mard-chdhnd, ^ to wish to die/ 

The same forms arc also commonly emi)loyo(l to express 
the fact of an act or state being imminent : c.g. bU- 
^ woli jcuja-chdhia hai^ ^he is about to go;’ ^3 

^ woh mard clidhtl hai^ ^ she is about to die If U; 03 
we hlidgd-chdte the^ Hhcy were on the point of running 
away.^ 

Rem, a. In these compounds the participles of the verbs bb>^y«wt7, 
‘to go/ and b ^ marnd^ * to die/ always take the regular forms bls^ 
jdyd and mard, 

Rem. h. The perfect participle is said by some grammarians to bo 
prefixed to another verb to form intensives ,• and some of the examples 
given arc: chalc jdte tlwy ‘they were going 

along/ phirtl thiy the fox was 

prowling about/ b'l^^ \y ^ Mijdlat se mu^d jdid hai, 

‘he is dying with shame.’ But in these and all similar cases, there is 
no intensive signification whatever, nor is there an approach to a 
compound verb : the perfect participle is simply used as an attributive 
(as we have shown that the imperfect participle is), to denote a states 
and agrees in gender and number with the noun it qualifies. Tho 
literal translation of the first of the above sentences is, ‘they were 
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going walking’ (the perfect part, may in most cases be conveniently 
rendered into English by the imperfect) ; that of the second, * the fox, 
lying in wait, was moving about;’ and in the third sentence /uwa is 
used in the sense of ho7Wj so that the translation is, ^ I was becoming 
dead,’ etc., i.c. ‘l was dying,’ etc. As in the case of the imperfect 
participle, tljo inflecte d form of tlic perf. part, denotes a prolonged or 
coyithincd act or state: c,g, chalc-jdnuf ‘keep walking 

on’ (vide §. 21u). 

d) Compounds rouMm with CoNJFNrxivT: rAiiTiciPLrs. 

215. Those are formed bj’ jirollxiiiif a conjunctive parti- 
cijile, commonly /o, of tlic verb bJ IciMy ‘to take,’ to an 
intransitive verb of motion : c.g. 

le-dn'i (by contraction, Ull ld7iu), *to come with,’ * to bring ^ 
(Jit. ‘having taken, to (omc’). 
cJ legdud, * to go away with,’ ‘to take away,* ‘to remove.’ 

( e 

l}‘‘\ J lc- 2 irnd, ‘ to fly away with ’ 
c=) le-hhdgndy ‘ to run away with.’ 

J le pahunchid ^ ‘ to arrive or come with,’ ‘ to bring ’ 

Rnn. That the first member in tliesi* compound^ is the conjuiictivt' 
partici[>b', and not the verbal roof^ as English writers on Urdu grammar 
call it, is evident enough from the examples given above. Another 
error of existing grammars in res])Ci‘t of these eompounds is the ealliug 
them ‘neuter.” AYo iieej only point out that the native grammarians 
do not countenance this view, but tenu them 

nmftdndJ} ha-yaJ: ‘transitives with om' ubjtei;’ and that in 

f>ther languages — e.g. Latin and Arabic— such verbs arc classed under 
the head of transitive verbs. Th^t they cannot, take the passive con- 
struction in the tenses formed with the ])erfeet }»artieiplc, is simply 
owing to the fact that the last niemher of the compound (which alone 
is conjugated), being intransitive, cannot form a pabsive pavtieiplo : 


12 
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this, however, is not the criterion of a transitive, but of u directly 
transitive verb. 

21 C. Some verbs invarinhly take an inilected indnitive 
before them, the infinifivc or verbal noun being either in 
the locative or dative case. Those forms, which canuot be 
regarded as compound verbs, are termed by the gram- 
marians Inceptives, Acquisitives, and I’ermissivcs. To 
these may also be added DcsideraiU'cs. 

1) lyCLI’TlVLS, 

in which an inflected infinitive precedes the verb liiU 
hynd, ‘to come in contact (with),’ ‘to take to,’ and hence 
^to begin c.y. dfkl la<jd ( = itJ ifaiyne- 

men lagu)^ ‘ he took to, or began running ;’ ij 

well rone lugii kai, ‘she takes to, or begins, crying,’ 

2) rLRMlSSlYiiS. 

An i n flected infinitive is followed by the verb \i,> j denu 
‘to give or grant,’ and (with the infinitive, as in Sanslait), 
‘to allow or permit:’ e.y. use junc do ( = <^1 

jO ^ use june-ko d<>)^ ‘ allow him to go,’ ‘let him go;’ 
b j ^ if 'ni'Ujke me digu, ‘ he allowed mo to 

come,’ 

3) ACftDlSITIVES. 

An inflected infinitive js followed by the verb Ub pdndy 
‘to get or obtain,’ and (with the infinitive), ‘to obtain 
permission,’ ‘to be allowed;’ c.g. bb ^ dncpdyd i^-dne- 
ko pa gd)^ ‘he was allowed, or got permission, to come;’ 
ll;^b ^^jdne pdtwegd, ‘ho will be allowed to go.’ 
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4) Desideeatites. 

An inflected infinitive precedes one of the verbs 
cliahna, ‘to wisli or desire,’ mTiiigmt, ‘to request 

permission,’ ‘ter want or desire:’ e.g. lodli 

fine elutlda hai, ‘ho wisltes to drink,’ jTine 

mihgia Im^ ‘ ho wishes, or requests permission, to go.’ 

llKirEllATIVLS, 

217. It remains to notices the compound forms termed 
Reitcralives hy European grammarians. These consist in 
the asyndetic connection of two verbs, or participles (most 
commonly of two conjunctives participles, or two impcrfeseit 
participles followed by the auxilieiry verb), the scconel of 
which usually rhymes with the first, and is either synony- 
mous with it, or without any signification ; e.g. ^ _L 
sock sdeh kar, ‘having re'flccte'd ;’ y JU- Jy hoi chul kar, 
‘having conversed;’ J> samjhd bujkl her, ‘having 
explained,’ or ‘ having reasemed j^- 
puchke gachke^ ‘without asking or cneiuiring;’ 

U, Jii ^ donoii zukkmigoh ko 

gdrne ddhnc kl fikr mci: rakd, ‘ he was busy with the 
thought of burying the two murdc'red persons ;’ 

(jwb kiickh j>U pa^ rake Ikc^ ‘they were pul- 
verizing something ;’ 1 main hard tkaku tkd, 

‘ I was worn out (and) tired;’ <=r4i.-^ 
ivoh apnd glmr dekhe hJitlle, ‘ and ho shall look after his own 
house.’ In such constructions the last verb may some- 
times be one which, although possessing a signification of 
its own, is rarely used except in combination with another 
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vert or particle; e.g. llialna (from the Sanskrit root 
in the last example, and in the word sanibhul- 

na, ‘to support,’ etc. Similarly ^ b>J ytij dJio dJid kar^ 

‘having washed,’ where the form dhu (which some- 
times occurs alone) has the same signification as ysj dho, 
and, like it, is derived from the Sanskrit root dhuv., ‘ to 
wash.’ Under no cmcumstanccs, however, can Eeitera- 
tives be regarded as compound verbs. 

218 . It is evident then from tlie preceding remarks 
that the compound verbs arc, strictly speaking, of seven 
kinds ; namely, Intensives, Potentials, Completivcs, Con- 
tinuatives, Prequentutives, and Desidcratives formed with 
the perfect particij)le, and Transitives formed by prefix- 
ing a past conjunctive participle to a verb denoting 
motion. In those the second member alone is conju- 
gated, the first undergoing no change. 
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* CHArTER ‘IV* 

PAETICLES Oil INDECLINABLE WOllDS harf), 

I. ADVERBS. 

219. Adverbs are used to qualify any attribute. As in 
other languages, they may be classified according to their 
meaning and logical connection, or according to their 
origin. In the few adverbs which we purpose noticing 
we shall adopt both these principles of classificatioa, 
giving the preference however to the latter. P('rsian and 
Arabic adverbs will, as far as possible, be kept distinct 
from those of the Hindi. 

220. Original Ilindi adverbs arc not numerous. The 
following are some of the most common : 

1. Time: uj, 'to-day’ (Sanskrit adya). 

leal, ' j'cstcrilay, or to-morrow’ (S. lealya). 
parson, ' the day before j-esterday,’ or ‘ the day 
after to-morrow’ (S. paras + has), 
tarsou, ‘ three days ago, or heueo’ (S. tri + has). 
7iariion^ four days ago, or hence’ (Bravid. nal^ 

^ lour’ -f sou = 

jhat, ‘instantly/ ‘in a moment’ {*6. jhatdi), 

2. Manner; c:-?J turiy ) ^ , 

> swiftly/ (juiokly’ (S. imritam). 
iunuity ) 
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(Assent or haii, 'yes’ (S. am\ 

negation). Jl 3 ' not’ (S. wC), 

nahiHy 'no,’ 'not’ (S, nalix), 
mat (used as a prohibitive with the imperative), 
'do not’ (S. ma). 

(Emphasis). ^ to, 'indeed’ (S. tu)> 

lid, 'also,’ 'too/ 'even’ (S. apt), 

221. Some adverbs are originally nouns or adjectives 

in the locative case : e.g. • 

age, 'in front,’ 'before,’ 'ahead’ {^. agre). 
jb pur, ' on the opposite side,’ ‘across’ (S. parey 
^\i^pa8, 'at the side,’ 'near’ (S.^ar.sT^). 

4 ,^/^ J dldre, ' gently ’ (S. dhira). 

sdmhne, in front’ (S. sa7n + muhha)^ 
mwere, ' early ’ (S. sa + vela), 
niclie, 'below’ (S. niche), 

222. Nouns in the ablative case may also be used as 
adverbs (j^’ tamls, ‘ the specification ’) : 

^ i7i?77«-«f, *by mistake,’ 'forgetfully.’ 

t . . C C 

^ phurti’Se, with agility,’ etc., actively,’ nimbly.’ 

“9 , ^ j ^ 

<=- ^3^ Mivusld-sc, with pleasure,’ etc., gladly,’ willingly.’ 
V three,’ ‘ perforce,’ ' forcibly,’ 

'strongly,’ 'hard.’ 

223. Adjectives in the uninjlected foi^n {i.e. in the nom. 
sing, masc.) arc also employed as adverbs, generally when 
it is intended to express rather the quality of the agent 
as soon in tho act, or after the act, than the quality of the 
act itself : c.g. 
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^ l3l^ !jj m)h bard mjdnd hai, *he is very knowing, or cunning/ 

hahut achchhd lilcUd hai, he writes very 
well/ 

224. The following useful scriea of adverbs are formed 
from pronominal bases by means of certain affixes 


Pronominal B ibes. 



rWOVIMATK 

nUMONSl'KA/ J \ K 

RKMO 1 r 

])KMON-'l'RA'II\E. 

ixir.iirto(.ATni. 

lULl 

1 IVE. 

( OHHEI-ATIVE. 


tty i or ?/, ya. 

ii or iVy zva. 

ka, kt or ly. 

/, Az or 

'/ or jy. 

t, ta, ti or ty. 

L Time.? . 

ab, 


hah. 


jab, 

tab. 

2. Place. . . 

* now.’ 

tcahlH, 

' when ? ’ 
kahO/fy 

‘ when.’ 

' then.’ 
tahdn, 


'here.’ 

' there*.’ 

' where ’ 

' where.’ 

' there.’ 

3. Direction 

idhar, 

' hither.’ 

luJhar, 


idhar. 

^JbjJ iidhar, 


* thither.’ 

‘ whither r ’ i 

1 

‘ wliither.’ 

‘ thither.’ 

4. Manner, . 

lyuH, 

( tCuhy 

^ ( hjiu], 


' jy>^h 


lyoif. 

^'^\hjok,\ 

or < 


or *1 or iyoh, 


'thus/ etc. 

'thus/ 'so.’ 

'how? why?’ 


vorjun. 





* as.’ 

‘ so.’ 


* The icrnminiiriiuis Wdiilil Iiiive us heliovc tliat these series of ucherhs are formed in 
Hindi or Urdu itself from tlie pronouns etc., by adding the atIKcs etc. : 

but tlu're eun be no doubt that they are all derivi'd from the Sanskrit, or tliat, at least, 
one or two of a series are derived fioni the corrt*sponding Sanskrit serii's, and the rest 
formed after the same model. In the first series, for evample, juh and Ufb spring, 
most probably, from the Sanskrit ynvat and through the Ti-rdvrit /<7dv/, tm a ; and ab 

anil knh were similarly formed aftei wards. That tliis seius is derived from,/ff^/, fad^ etc., 
as some supjiose, by change of d into is highly iinprobahlc, tor d does not pash into b. 

The termination hail of the second scries corresponds to the Sanskrit s/ZoTwe, the 
loc. of sihdm^ ‘place’’ c.g. tahM-fatstlaua, Had, it may ho observed, is in 
coranion use at the present day as a noun in the loeatiie, signifying ‘place,’ ‘ house;* 
rjj. mtre had diMf ‘come to my place or house;’ f'htb ht hnn jaiidy ‘go to the 
gontlemau’s house not imrc yahad, and fihib hi‘ yahud. 

The termination of the third series is ni>t easy to irace. It would appear to 
correspond to the Sanskrit tat< {idhar — itus), or to the Sanskrit alliv hn [dha) ; t .g, 
'idhar-iha ; most probiibly to the latter, I’ui the rersiaii word eoiTespoiidiiig to idhar 
is abn /<///«' - Sanskrit tha. 

The termination of the fourth series is supposed to spring from the Sanskrit ulhx 
thd or fham o.g, --I’l.lkrit =- Hindi //(oi; but we prefer to derive it from 

the Sanskrit (vnm (the Prakrit a wain), and to suppose that the other adverbs of the 
suries are formed after the niudil of it. 
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Hem. Instead of the forms hah, jab, tab, in the first series, the forms 
had, jad, tad, are occasionally used (in Hindi commonly), and the first 
vowel of the series idhar, etc., is occasionally lengthened, e.g.jldhar. etc. 

225. The adjectives derived from tlio same pronouns 
(§ 1 50) are also employed (in the inflectcid form generally) 
as adverbs of manner and degree (measure, quantity): c.g. 

\ aise, * like this,’ * thus/ ^ so.’ ^j\ or lirie or itte, ^ as much 

as this,’ * so much.* 

wake, ‘ like that/ ‘so.’ or tdneorutte, ‘a#much 

as that,* ‘ so much.’ 
^in what way ?* ‘how?’ or ^s^hibie or hilto, ‘how 

much or many?* 

jiiiso, in what way/ as.* or^xg^ jitue or Jifte, as 

much as.* 

take, in that way,* ‘so.’ or ^/^//ror^/^/^',‘8omuch.* 

Occasionally however, like other adjectives (§ 223), 
they arc used in the uninflected (masc.) form. 

Hem. Of the double forms tine or Ute, etc., the first are more 

generally used. 

! 

220. The pronominal adverbs, like most otlier adverbs, 
may be intensified by the addition to them of the 
emphatic particle hi or ^ hlh, the latter form being 
employed with those of the second and fourth scries. E.j. 
1) from the first series we get : 

ahhl, ' this very instant,’ ‘just now,’ ‘immediately.” 
kahlu, ‘ever’ dftr^ kahhi nahln, ‘never’). 

o ^ ^ 

jabh't, hence,’ fur such a reason * (frequently used for tabla), 
tabhi, ‘ at that very time,* ‘ thence,* ‘ for that reason.* 

Hem. Ilk would ap})ear to be an old form of hi ; but it is now only 
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used, occasionally, with the derivatives from the interrogative i)ro- 
noun : e.g, hahhu = kalhu 

2) In the second series, the termination hah is elided 

before the emphatic particle is added; in some 

cases though the nasal of hah is retained ; e.g. 

yaluh (or yanluh), ‘this very place/ ‘just here/ 

waldn (or waulun ovwimluh)^ * that very place,’ ‘just there/ 

laJuhy ‘anywhere’ kahin naluh, ‘nowhere’). 

‘ wheresoever.’ 

ialnhy ‘ that same or very place.’ 

Jlem. These forms arc all contractions, and the two nasals, though 
not usually written , may often be distinctly heard in the pronunciation 
of a native, especially in the words yahhiu and iruhJdh; it is not 
correct therefore to say that they are formed “ by changing hun (or ah) 
into hih (or in).^^ It may be observed further, that, with the excep- 
tion of ‘ somewhere, somehow,’ they are never used as adverbs 
of manner y as some grammarians say they are, 

3) Examples of the fourth scries arc : 

yfuilun or youlfuiy just this way,’ without any ground or 
reason.* 

9 , i ( 

or loonhuiy in that very way,’ on that very instant.’ 

V • ■ • I c 

jonJuiiy as/ as soon as.’ 

Jxcni. These forms never convey a local signification, as the gram- 
marians assert. 

4 ) The remaining scries take la after them for emphasis; 
as ^ idhar-lil, ‘in this very direction,’ ‘to this place;’ 
^ i aisc-If/, ‘ precisely like this ;’ ^ kaise-hty ‘ in 
whatever way,’ ‘ however,’ ‘ how — soever ;’ ^ ^ Jcitne- 
hl, ‘ how much soever.’ 

227. Adverbs of time and may be used as nouns, 
and put in the genitive and ablative cases. With the 
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genitive postposition they become adjectives : e.g. ^ <_j 1 
4)Jj ab-ld dafa, ‘this time;’ ^ yahah-ltc ha- 

shinde, ‘the people of this place.’ An adverb of time in 
the ablative changes its signification from Vi point to dura- 
tion of time; as ^-o kal-se, ‘since yesterday;’ ^ kab- 
se, ‘since when?’ ^ tal-sc, ‘since then:’ and an 
adverb of place changes its signification from rest in, or 
motion to, to motion fmn a place : e.g. ^ ^l^J gahdn-se, 
‘ from this place,’ ‘ hence.’ 

jRem. Adverbs of decree are said by some writers on Urdu grammar 
to be used in the locative case, and to change their signification to 
that of relative tme, e.g. itne^mea, meanwhile/ It is 

how’’cver more correct to regard itncj etc., in such cases as adjectives 
qualifying a noun of time understood ; e.g. itne ^arso men. Similarly, 
when itne-men signifies * for so much ’ {men being Iktc used for ho, as 
it often is), tine is an adjective qualifying a noun of price or value 
understood. 

228. Adverbs of time may also take the postposition 
ilXi tak (‘till,’ ‘uj) to’) after them, to signify the point 
np to which something lasts or continues : e.g. Cjj Ji kal- 
tak, ‘up to yesterday,’ CS3 ah tak, ‘till now,’ ‘as 
yet ;’ CSj (--S' kab tak, ‘ till when ? ’ ‘ how long ? ’ 

229. The same postposition after an adverb of place 
gives it the signification of motion totvards the place, and 
also of degree : 'dSa uahm tak, ‘ np to, or as far as, this 
place,’ ‘ to this degree,’ ‘ so much so ;’ CSj kalidn-tak 
‘ up to where,’ ‘ to what extent?’ ‘how far ?’ 

290. The locative case of the demonstrative and relative 
pronouns may be used adverbially : e.g. p is-par, ‘ on 
this,’ ‘hereupon;’ jis-par, ‘whereupon.’ 
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231. The pronouna, followed by the postpositions 
liye, and waste^ may be used as causal adverbs : e.g. 

is lige^ or fjA is wash, ‘ on account of this,’ 
‘therefore;’ g_J /as lige, ‘»n account of what?’ 
‘wherefore?’ * 

232. The conjunctive participle is sometimes used 
adverbially: e.g. J, jan-hujli-ltar^ ‘wittingly,’ ‘of 
set purpose.’ This participle in many other cases also 
may be conveniently rendered by an English adverb.* 

233. Compound adverbs are of frequent occurrence in 
Urdu. They generally consist of a repeated adverb or 
noun (the negative na being sometimes inserted between 
them to add indefinitencss, etc., to the idea), or of ttyo 
similar nouns or adverbs, or of elliptical phrases. 

The following arc a few examples : 

dMre dlure, ‘ gently.* 

gliari (/hart, ‘every moment,’ ‘constantly.’ 

dm din ( = din ha din)^ *from day to 

day/ * daily.’ 

jahdhj ‘ wliererer/ 

lallii Icahluy ‘now and again/ Somctimoti ’ 

^ l^ahlu na Icahhl, * sometime or other/ 

J cr./ hahlh na Icalfin, ‘ somewhere or other/ 

Ctj-Tcalj ‘ now-a-days/ ‘ in a day or two/ 
laluhy * whc?;ever.’ 

uy ijyr ^ w^y>’ * somehow or other/ 

' Wc may here point out that chuple is not a conjunctive participtcy as 

some of the gramniarianB term it, but the inlloctrtl form of the adjective ctu42)kdy 
‘silent/ As there is uo such veib as chupna, iL.re can be no ooujunctive participle 
of the form chupU* 
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Z-J jhaf - pa (, ‘instantly.’ 

rut ’ O - din , ) . . 

^ } night and day/ incessantly/ 

din-rfit, 

y ^Lib hail to, * yes, indeed.' 
y nahih to, * no, indeed/ 

For the adverbs formed from the numerals see § G2 ct$cq. 


PERSIAN ADYEKRS. 

234. Persian adverbs arc not to be distingnislicd from 
other parts of speech by termination or Ibrm ; and only a 
few of them are genuine adverbs. They may be classed 
according to their origin, as — 

a ) Nouns in tiik Accusative Cvse; 

o 

1) Simple Substantives, in the singular or jdural: c.g. 

jb huz, *baclv,* ‘again/ 

‘after,’ ‘then,’ ‘therefore,’ ‘hence.’ 
j\j hdr, ‘time’ (jbjb hdr hdr, ‘repeatedly,’ ‘constantly’). 
hdre (e being the sulRx of unity), ‘ once,’ ‘at length.’ 

Lb^b hdrhd [ltd being the plural sulhx), ‘ many times,’ ‘ often/ 
tanlid, alone.’ 

kazd~rd ( = \^j\ az hfzd), ‘by the will of God,’ ‘provi- 
dentially.’ 

2) Compound Substantives; as 

kazd-hdr {^ — az hire kazd), ‘by the work of God,’ 

‘ providentially.’ 

jjl^b ndgahdn, or blS^b lAlydh, ‘ suddenly.’ 

^ 8hah‘Oroz, ‘night and day,* ‘always.* 

jJb har roz, ‘ daily,* 

sar-d-sar, ‘ altogether,* ‘ throughout.* 

kd^ilv kaldm, ‘ the gist of the matter,’ ‘ in brief. 
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h) Substantives with a Preposition. 

The proposition most commonly met with in Urdu is 
la, ‘ with or by but others also occur : e.ff. 

jjj! ha-zor (Urdn zor-se), ‘perfortc,’ ‘forcibly.’ 

o • I , 

la-jalry violently. 

‘well/ ‘excellently.’ 
ilir hedf * just now/ ‘ immediately.’ 
c). Adjectives, Simile on Compound. 
tez, ‘ quicLly/ ‘swiftly.’ j dury ‘far.’ 

jaldy ‘quickly,’ halandy ‘high.’ 

defy ‘late.’ j china held chuh dn 

I + cJd)y ‘ SO,’ ‘accordingly.’ 

r7\ Genuine Adveues. 

\i^^j'ud(iy ‘separately.* ^ hamy ‘even.’ 

Jj niZy ’even,’ ‘also.’ hameshay ‘ahva 3 ^s.’ 

^ hargiZy *evcr’ (with neg. JyJ^ ‘ hitherto,’ ‘as yet* 

never ) 

e). Interrogative ; eg, bl dgCiy ‘Mdicthcr?’ (Lat 

Item, The adverb of prohahilitg and douU (which is most com- 
monly used in Urdu) is Jo Li) shOgady ‘may-be,’ ‘perhaps.’ It is the 
third pers. sing, of the aonst of the verb sliCiyistmiy ‘to be suitable.’ 
For the adverbs formed by means of the allix 43 1— Cmay and the 
numeral adverbs, sec the section on Persian Constructions. 

ARABIC ADVERBS. 

235. The adverbs borrowed from the Arabic may bo 
classed under five beads : i) Piu-ticlcs; 2) Substantives in 
the nominative ease; 3 ) Substantives (simple or com- 
pound) in the accusative case; 4 ) nouns in the genitive 
ease governed by a preceding preposition ; 5 ) Phrases. 
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1) Particles. 

Extremely few of these occur in Urdu. Examples are : 
kfti falcat, ‘only,’ ‘merely’ {lit. ‘and enough’); 3 ‘not’ 
(used in composition atone). 

2) SUJISTANTITES IN THE NoMTNATIVE. 

These arc not numerous in Urdii. Examples arc: jjw 
la'dj and mim-hiCd^ ‘afterwards;’ hthl, ‘before.’ 

3) SUHSTANXIVKS IN THE ACCUSATIVE. 

The accusative is notably the adverbial case in Arabic, 
and hence such adverbs are of common occurrence in 
Urdu; e.g, 

bUl'i ittifalcan, ' fortuitously/ *UiA (laf‘atan, ‘ all at once.’ 

p f chance. ^ ^ i ma^alan, ‘ for example.’ 

jdntsn.san, particulaily, 

‘ specially.’ 

Item. Occasionally the imwin is chaiigod to fatha, the accusative 
taking \ho pausal form of the Arabic : v.g. =iihim, ‘ apparently.’ 

If the noun is determined by having the article ul pre- 
fixed, or by being put in the construct state, it loses the 
tanvnn^ and (in Urdii and Persian) in the first case, the 
final vowel also : e.g. 

4^1 al-hatta (for alhattata), ^lecidcdly.* 

V < t 

al-hCil, \t ilic present time/ now/ 

al-^araZy ^ the gist or purport (of it)/ ^ in short.* 

AnaJI al’kis^af * the story/ ^ in short/ 

(1 Mira I amr, at last/ finally/ 

\ J-ocW hasila'l hildm (or, rat)rc commonly, after the IVrsian, 

fia^iU Jcaldm), * the gist of the matter/ ^ to sum up/ * in brief.* 
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Rm, In some eases, even where the noun is not defined, the ianwin 
is dropped in Urdu : e.g. j:^\ al:hir^ * at last/ for ] 1 , 

4) Noun Govtuinet) uy a PuErosixioN. 


*a7ikarlj), * nearly,’ * al- 
most/ 

\ ^ filjitmla, ‘on the whole,’ 
‘ allogotlior/ 

kf'dy ‘at prisont,’ 
‘just DOW.’ 


j^ \ fawy ‘instantly/ 

O C..^ 

b hi^l ‘ for th(‘ present,’ 
at present,’ just now/ 
Jijb hi' I liidly ‘in the totality,’ 
‘ totally,’ ‘ aliogcthcr/ 


5) PiriusEs: 

Such as ^ min wa ‘ circumstantially/ 

fahihi (the conj,/^ 4- prep, hi -f pron. hn), ‘well and 
good/ 

ya'ne (^properly yaHu ; third pers. sing. mast-. Imperf. 
of the verb ‘am), ‘that is to say,’ ‘to wit,’ 
‘namely’ (/if. ‘it signifies’). 
la-md-yamlaiji (prep. lea + pron.wia + tcxg yamhar/i), 
‘ as is proper,’ ‘fittingly ’ (lit. ‘ like that which is 
proper ’)- 


II. rREPOSlTIONS .VND POSTPOSITIONS. 

23G. The Urdu prepositions are, for the most part, 
originally adverbs (that is to say, Hindi nouns in the loca- 
tive or ablative case, determined b}’^ a following genitive), 
or Persian and Arabic nouns used adverbially in the con- 
struct accusative ; hence thc,jisc of the form of the 
genitive aflRx when the preposition (or governing noun) is 
masculine. 

237. The genuine j»r^y?os^7/c»HS are nearly all Persian or 
Arabic, and invariably iireccdc the noun they govern. 
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The other prepositions as commonly follow as precede the 
governed noun. 

238, The following are real postposilions, which in- 
variably follow the noun they govern, and for the most 
part require that noun to be in the Formative : 

Uj him, ‘without’ (Sanskrit vino). 

^ par, ‘ on,’ ‘ upon’ (S. upari). 

CSj talc, ‘ till,’ ‘ up to,’ ‘ as far as,’ ‘ inclusive ’ (R. daglma ?). 
tain, ' up to,’ ‘ to ’ (S. sthane : — ta'lk governs the genitive). 
suddhan, along with (S. surddJmm). 
samet, ‘together with/ ‘having' (8. sameta). 

‘from/ ‘with/ ‘by’ (S. sachOy or perhaps the Prak, 
gen. affix he). 

^ lar, ‘by means of/ ‘on account of/ ‘by the name of/ 
(S. Jerite). 

^ Ico, ‘to/ ‘for the sake of/ ‘for/ etc. (S. hr He), 
lic ( ho\ ‘ to’ (8. krite ?), 

IV e, ‘ for the sake of/ ‘for’ (fiora the S. root re, ‘ to give:’ 

it generally governs the genitive). 
men, ‘in’ (S. madhye). 

Rem. Tho postposition llnd, as also its eontiTiction hui, may 
either precede or follow the noun in the Formative : e.y. 
hin ddne pCnii, ‘ without food.’ The word^i^ kar, as a postposition (in 
which character it is not noticed by the grammariaibs), is distinct from 
the affix ^ kar of the past conjunctive participle ; examph’S of its use 
are: ^ <d!! ghar hamdrO khdnati alldh-kar 

mashhur thd, ‘my {lit. our) house was famous on account of the house 
of God;’ l^‘ ^ jis-7ie apne 

tiCiii Himddgar-hacha-kar mashhdr kiyd fjid, ‘who hiid inmlo liiinself 
known by (the title of) a merchant’s son ^ ^ 
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nmjhe hallu-ha/r puhdrd-lcarte haih, ‘they are in the habit of calling mo 
by (the name of) Kallu/ The xjostjiosition ^he is generally supposed 
to be, in every instance, merely the inflected form of the genitive affix 
led with one of the postpositions (jwb ta'lkj or Mhy 

understood. It appears however to bo more correct to regard it, with 
the native grammarians, as a distinct postposition, when it is emidoyed 
in such constructions as us-Jee saMt cliot 

lagi hai, ‘he has received a severe injury,^ wherein its signification is 
precisely that of with which it is no doubt connected {cf. % 318 

239. The following postpositions’ (and perhaps others 
besides), when they follow a noun, may optionally govern 
it in the Formative or the Genitive : 

b hCihh't ‘without,* ‘outside’ (S. vahis), • 

la-gaWy ‘without’ (governs the Formative of pronouns and 
verbal nouns). 

jb pdr^ ‘ on the other side of,’ ‘ across.’ 

^b pds^ ‘ near,’ ‘ at the side of.’ 

‘ behind ’ (S. paschut). 

^ taUy ‘under,’ ‘underneath’ (S. tale), 
muwajik, suitable,’ ‘according (to). 

E.g.jbXi darwdze hdhir (or ^ damutze Ice 

Idhir), ‘outside the door;’ ^ ijJ\us ha^air, ‘without him;’ 

nadi jjur^ ‘across the river;’ j_^b ibil'b buJsIidh 
pas, ‘near or with the king;’ ^\j mvjh pus, ‘near or 

’ In sucli cnnslrucHons as U ^1 A h-1*/ ', ^ ^ 

ts sahab, etc., si;.;iiUyiii<j: for thia reason or cami\ tlu‘ jiroiioim w u^i-d as an atfjtehre 
qujiliiyiiig th(‘ |)os(pf)'.ition in its character of a noun, and lienee iniist necessarily 
oeetir in the Formative; but if any other noun, expres.sed or iiiuier.stood, is qualilied 
by the pronominal adjective, or if the proinnm !»' ptisonal, it must be put in the 

genitive; as ^ ‘for him,* ^ tov-At mhaby 

* on aeconni of him.* 


13 
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with mo;’ ^ pllk p'lchlie, ‘behind (one’s j back;’ 

uJbjM’m tale, ‘under foot;’ hajat muwa- 

fik, ‘suitable to (one’s) need.’ 

But if they precede the noun, they invariably govern 
the Genitive: c.g. mere fas; 

darwuzeke; ha-gair iislte; ^ 4? talc fit oh he; 

muieufik hajat he. 

Bern. AYhen, howcYcr, ha-^air governs a verbal noun or an 
abstract substantive with the force of a verbal noun, this is put in the 
Formative, even if the postposition iwcedcs : as ha-gair 

tahklk-hiye^ 'without having ascertained,' ha-gair parwu- 
nagly 'without permission.* 

240. The following arc the principal 'prepositions^ or 
postpositions.^ which, being masculine nouns in the Locative, 
Ablative, or Accusative case,* require the affix X to be 
used with the Genitive they govern: 

1) Hindi. 

age, 'before,* 'in front* (Sanskrit agre). 

'on,* *upon’ (S. upari), 

bJiarosCy 'in reliance on,’ 'trusting to’ (S. hhadra + Cda). 
lhaly or Jj hilly ' with — downwards or foremost* (S. hhara). 
iTichy ' in the midst of,* ' among.* 
parcy ' beyond ’ (S. para), 
satliy 'with,* 'along with* (S. BiJrdham). 
sdm/mey 'in front of,* (S. sam -f mulcha). 

' It will bo ROOT! from the examples given tliat many Persian and Arabic nouns aro 
treated like; Hindi nouns, and put in the Locative or Ablative case to form post- 
positions : €.(j. huLuah'y ^fit'iycy ^ J zimmcy etc. In some instances 

moreover the Ablative or Locative postjiobition is expressed. 
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sire, ^at the extremity of/ (S. ^iras). 
sang, ^ along with*(S. sang a), 

^ kane, ^to/ ^ncar to’ (S. karna, ^edge^j. 

marc, *on account of,’ ‘through* {lit, ‘stricken with,’ 
from marna'). 

niclic, ‘ under, * ‘underneath,’ ‘below'* (S. niched, 
hath, ‘by the hand of,’ ‘by’ (S. hasta), 
hah,^ ‘at or to a place or house* (S. sthdne), 

2) rEIlSIAX. 

^ jJI amlar, ‘ inside of,’ ‘ wdthin’ ( = S. antara). 

ji\ji lardhar, ‘on a level with,’ ‘ e(|ual to’ {bar 0. har, 

‘ breast to breast’). 

jAii hanCihar or linCihar, ‘on account of’ (Ar. hina, ‘building* 
4- prep, har, ‘ uj>on ’). 

Juz, except, with the cxc('ption of, (contraction of 
Judd 4 az). 

* We must hero protest ngiuiist the use of yahan in jdiice of han hy 

. ^ '** *^ 

Eiiropeiin ‘^riniinuiriiiTis. llo\vc\or “ idioiinilic” it may a])pe:ir to thi'in, ami in spite 
of the couTit(*iiam‘(‘ j:^ivcn tu it by the iisii;e of the ll iii-o-fialtury ami other winks 
written about the same time, an> one who ha'. Ined in India, ami attentively ob- 
SLTM'd the speeeh of the natives, can a'^sure tlieni that //dyi, and not ya/idii^ is always 
used in the sense of /y/yav absolutely. <■.//, //(’dht sdhih-hr Jidii ‘^o to sni'li-aml- 

sueh a gentleman’s place or house.’ Ti»e following extraets on the use of /uni are 
fiom the f/yv/y/ Gtammar of l\Ianla\T Imam Bakhsh of the Dehll College: 

‘ ‘EvampJes of aiheibs of place. /tdA of 
place ahsolntelj f ^ 

cr^ 1 V.- '=r-6^’ ^ 

y * J/dti alone is commonly used in the language of the people of DehlT ; e.</, 
lain fumJuDc huii <ja'f tJn\ or n'uh lunmtre /idn u'v the. 

The following i>as.sage is extracted from a copy of the ‘Aligarh (vMlygnrh) Institute 
(jJazette: Jtam ntuu(hnan<>ii aar hnu/t/on doutm hi ua dtish-bdz'i kl nisbat likhte haul 
JO nuke h (in shdUt men JioO hai. 

AVo may add that in the matter of this use of hdn, he people of Lakhnau me at 
one xvitli tlieir brethren of Dehll, and hence its uniform usage in all parts of Hin- 
du staii proper. 
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^ ru-ha-ru, * face to face with/ * facing * (ruy * face * + prep. 
ha -f- ru), 

stpurd, in charge or Keeping. 
i^^gird, ^‘near/ ‘about.’ 
cJiau-girdy ) ‘round about.’ 
mzdlhy ‘near/ ‘close to ’(frequently corrupted into 

The more cominou form in which the Persian pre- 
positions occur is that of an inseparable (and genuine) 
preposition prefixed to a Persian or Arabic noun ; the 
compound in such cases b('irig equivalent to the Ilindl 
ablative or locative case : e.g. 

az-rilcy by reason of, = rii se (lit. from the face or 
i appearance’). 

h(i-wujudy ‘notwithstanding along with the existence’). 

lu-wqsfy ‘notwithstanding’ (lit. ‘with the attribute’), 

Ici-jac, ‘ in place of/ ‘ instead of.’ 

ha-juZy with the exception. 

ha-rav, ‘ for the sake of,’ ‘ on account of.’ 

ha-sahahy ‘ by reason of/ ‘ on account of.’ 

ha taur, ‘by way of.’ 

ha^mujihy ‘in accordance with,’ ‘according to.’ 
har-l'Jiiluf, ‘in o]>po.sition to,’ ‘contrary to.’ 
hcir-^aJcs, ‘ on the contrary of,’ ‘ in spite of.’ 

J dar-^aiy ‘ in quest of,’ ‘ in pursuit of.’ 
dar-pesliy ‘ in front of.’ 
dar-miydny in the midst of,’ ‘ among.’ 

3) An A me. 

‘ because ‘ of.’ 

^ hadlcy ‘ in exchange for.’ 
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Juo ‘after/ 

MwCiUy ‘ in the charge or care of/ 
uJlrw yhilufy ‘ in opposition to/ 

zariycy ‘by means of/ ‘ throiigti the medium of/ 
^ J zimmcy under the charge or responsibility of/ 
sahahy ‘because of/ ‘by reason of/ 


stwdj 

SiWUVy 


‘ over and above/ ‘ besides/ 


aXz. ^alflwa, ‘ in addition to/ ‘ besides/ 

^iwazy ‘ instead of/ ‘ for/ 

4J-3 kahly ‘before/ 
karihj ‘near/ 

hViky ‘suitable for/ ‘worthy of/ • 

muta'alliky ‘ depending on/ ‘ connected with/ 
mushlhihy ‘ like/ ‘ resembling/ 

mujihy ‘because of/ by reason of/ 

^ ^ ^ < 

mutdliky in conformity to/ 

muwdfiky ‘agreeable or suitable to’ (also governs the 
Formative). 


241. A few of them are compounds, consisting of an 
inseparable preposition prefixed to a noim in the genitive, 
or of a preposition following a jironoun : c.f/. 

9 ^ , 

Jj hid arty without (prep, hi + dun). 

hiyair (or with pers. prep, ha-yair), ‘without/ 
md-lainy ‘ what is between’ (from mO. -b prep. ham), 
md-tihtt ‘that which is under’ {mu + prep. taht). 


Siwd is regarded by native grammarians as an exceptive particle, united as muzdf, 
or determined noun, to another noun. The same is the case with the words \j^ 
m)d and \ md’wanty * beyond,' ‘except.' 
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242. The following arc a few examples of prepositions 
or postpositions which arc originally feminine nouns, 
and hence require the aflix ^ lei with the genitive they 
govern : 


1) Hindi : or^ * towards/ *in the direction of/ 

ja(jaliy ‘ in place of/ * in the room of/ 

2) Persian: hlhaty ‘concerning/ ‘for/ ‘ on account of/ 

zahCtnl, ‘from the mouth of/ 

‘ on account of/ ‘ by reason of/ 
hi-daulaty ‘ by means of/ 

\\')Ara})ic: ‘in the direction of/ ‘towards.’ 

j that f ‘on account of/ 

^1.=^ IdpJtJrf ‘for the sake of/ 

simty , ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ , 

^ in the direction of, towards, 

Jjs hiraf, 

tar ally ‘in the manner of/ 

maWifaty ‘ by means of/ 

nislat, ‘in reference to/ ‘ in respect of/ 


243. The feminine prepositions, when tlioy precede 
the governed noun, require ^he for the genitive affix 
of that noun: <?.,//. ^ luraf jahdz-lic, ‘in the 
direction of the ship’ (but jaluiz hi laruf, 

when the word f^raf follows the governed noun): simi- 
larly mdniwl lurhc he, ‘ like a child,’ 

ha-madad ushe, ‘with his help,’ ^ jL, mM sher-ke, 
‘after the likeness of a tiger,’ although the words mdnind, 
miidad, and wml are feminine. This construction will be 
more fully noticed in the Syntax. 
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OENUINE PRErOSITIONS. 

244. These arc borrowed from the Persian and Arabic. 

a) Pi:iiSiAN. • 
az, ‘ from/ * by/ * with.* 

or ^ ha, ‘with/ * by/ ‘in/ etc. (the former being the 
imcparalle form), 
b hd, ‘ with/ ‘ along with. 

^ he, ‘ without.’ 

y bar, ‘on/ ‘upon’ ( = Sanskrit iipari)^ 
b‘ id, ‘ till/ ‘up to/ ‘ as fiir as.’ 
dar, ‘in’ (contracted from andar), 

Rem. To these some add pesJi, ‘ before/ zahar, ‘oTcr/ gnd 
; zer, ‘below/ but the first is an adverb, and generally takes the prep. 
az after it; as pesh az i!i, ‘prior to tliis,’ ‘before this;’ and the two 
last arc compounds : c.g. zahar = az or zi -f bar ; zer = zi + ?r. 


h) Araiiic. 

245. The Arabic prepositions arc of two kinds ; sepa- 
rable and inseparable. 

1 ) Insepaiiaple. 

hi, ‘in,’ ‘at,’ ‘by/ ‘ with,’ etc. (5«7(7 = hi -f nog./f7, ‘not/ = ‘without’). 
J li, ‘to/ ‘for/ ‘ on account of/ (before pronom. siitHxcs it bf'coracs la'), 
ha, ‘as,’ ‘ like.’ 


2) Heparaele. 


Jjil ild, ‘to.’ 

hattd, ‘ till,’ ‘ up to/ ‘ as far as. ’ 
‘rt/rt, ‘ over,’ ‘ above,* ‘ upon.’ 
^ 'an, ‘from,’ ‘after/ ‘for.’ 


^ind, ‘bt'side,’ ‘near,’ ‘by.’ 

‘into,’ ‘among,’ ‘about.’ 

wia* or ma a, ‘ with/ ‘ along 
w'ith." 

min, ‘ out of,’ ‘from.’ 
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246. Those prepositions generally occur in Arabic and 
Persian phrases, but they are occasionally prefixed to 
Ilindi nouns, which arc then j)ut in the Fonnativc or the 
Genitive: e.g. U’ ^j^Ji^^pcshutoar-se iu kalkatle, ‘from 
roshriwartoIvalkattri(Calcutta);’ hutlii kc, 

‘ together with the elephant.’ 


III. CONJUNCTIONS. 

247. Con] unctions may be divided into the following 
classes : 


1 ) CoiOECTIYE. 


j^\ aur, * and.’ 

IMy ' also.’ 

chdhOf * or chiiJio — chuho, 
‘cither — or.’ 

Tchwdh, ‘or;’ I'Jfxmih — I'hwdh^ 
‘ cither — or.’ 

‘ that ;’ ‘ or.’ 


hju — hjn, ‘whether — or.' 
cO — dj na — na, ‘neither — nor.’ 
niz, ‘also.’ 

^ wa or Of ‘ and.’ 

b ydf ‘or;’ yu — yuj *eithcr—or.’ 


2) Adversative. 

\^\ ammu, ‘ but,’ ‘ as for.’ | fa-ham^ ‘so also,’ ‘still,’ 

‘notwithstanding.’ 

hahJei, ^but rather,’ ‘on the to hhlf ‘even then,’ ‘still.’ 

contrary.’ 

^ 2mrf ‘ but.’ hUrif ‘ but,’ ‘ yet.’ 

3) Exceptive. 

magar^ ‘unless,’ ‘except,’ ‘save’ { = m((y ‘ not ’ + ‘if’). 

illuf ‘ except,’ ‘ savc’( = irij ‘if’ -f /d, ‘ not’). 


mr, ) 

^ i if.’ 


•4) Conditional. 

y to, ‘if not,’ ‘otherwise.’ 

wa-gar~na, and if not,’ otherwise.’ 
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5) Concessive. 

agar-cM^ * although.* y to, ‘ then.* 

L/**i * then.* go-hi, ‘although.* 

G) Causal. 

dS^\\ nz-has-Jci, ina«;Tnuch as.’ dS>j^ chln-hi, whereas/ since. 
ha-d’dn-ki, ‘forasmuch as.’ hjuk-ki, ‘because.’ 

7) Conclusive. 

land.-har-dn, ‘on that ac- phir, ‘then/ ‘therefore.* 

count/ ‘ therefore.’ 

^juwj ‘ hence.* li-hlzd, ‘for this reason/ 

‘ therefore.’ 

8) Final. 

\j id, and ^\j td-lci, ‘to the end that/ ‘in order that.* 
ma-ldd-u, ‘lest/ lit, ‘may it not be/ 

IV. INTERJECTIONS. 

248. Interjections are mostly sounds or cries expressive 
of emotion. . They may bo divided into the following 
classes : 

1) iVsSENT. 

E.g. ^ Itaiij or ^ yes ! ’ acliclilidy ^ very 

well ! ^ ‘yes ! ’ (respectful). 

2) ArrnovAL; 

as slulhdsh (= jlA shad lash^ ‘be happy!’), 

‘ bravo ! ’ wah wdhj ‘ well done ! ’ ‘ bravo ! ^ 

3) SoEEow OB PaIn; 

as ^j\ arcj ‘ Oh I ’ rcj ‘ Oh ! ’ (always used as an atfix ) ; 
M dh^ ‘ ah I ’ luCe^ ‘ alas ! ^ tvd'e and ib j tod-wailUy 
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‘woe!’ ‘alas!’ afsos, ‘pity!’ ‘alas!’ haif^ 

‘ ah ! ’ ‘ alas ! ’ (chiefly used in poetry). 

4) Surprise; 

as UT aha, or oho, ‘ Ila !’ ‘IIo ! ’ ‘Strange ! ’ \j wdh 
ted, ‘How fine ! ’ ‘strange ! ’ 1/ /c^d khdh, ‘How ex- 
cellent I ’ subhdn alluh, ‘ Good God ! ’ 

5) Aversion or Contempt ; 

as chhl, ‘fie!’ jj dur, ‘away!’ ‘avaunt!’ arc, 

‘ 0 i ’ abe, ‘ 0 ! ’ (you fellow). 

6) Longing; 

as Jcdsh-ld, or Icush-kc, ‘would that’ (uflnain !). 

7) Desirn foe the Presence or Attention of a Person; 
as ai, ‘ 0 ! ’ j! o, ‘ 0 ! ’ cyys hot, ‘ Ho ! ’ (vulgar, — 
always the object of address) SrV' are^ ‘0!’ ‘Ho!’ 
cJ Ic, or ^ lo, ‘ there ! ’ ‘ enough ! ’ ‘ iieace ! ’ 
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CnAPTEE V. 

* DERIVATION OF -WORDS. 

240. Wc pm'posc, in tliis chapter, to treat of such Hindi 
tiunnes as have heen dca-ivod by modifying forms obtained 
f>-(im the Sanskrit through the Prakrit, as also such as arc 
derived by rules peculiar to tlie ITindi.' With unmodified 
Sanskrit forms, such as i>7dak^ Ttnandil^ lahvnn^ etc., 

which occur in modern Hindi, wc have little or no con- 
cern. For Persian and Arabic themes we miist refer the 
rc'ader to the section on Persian and Axubic constructions. 

250. Derivative words may bo classed under the two 
heads jmmanj and sccondur/j formations, according as 
they arc derived from verbal roots^ or from nouns, 

I. AliSTRACX NOX'NS. 
a) TraMAHY Poum\tioks. 

251. The simple root of a verb is, iu many cases, used 
as an abstract substantive : c.g. 

mCtr, Seating;’ Inf. ImU murnCiy ‘to beat/ 

Ifity ‘plunder/ „ l/lj hlhidf ‘ to plunder.^ 

cliamuJc^ ‘glitter/ ‘flash/ ,, chainalmj ‘to shine/ etc. 

’ Notliing like an attempt to give all the themes occiiiring in Hindi is here made. 
This would be an almost impossible undertaking, so great is the ehangc which the 
wear ami tear of centuries, so to speak, has elfocted in most Hindi words. The 
allixes noticed aie mostly tliose of frequent oecurreneo, respecting wdiich there can bo 
no doubt, whatever dill'crenee of opinion may exist as to the sources from which they 
ar(! derived. Wo would observe also that, as iu the case of the pronominal series 
ah,, hah^ jah,, etc., it is higldy probable that one derived allix has, in each case, served 
as a model for others, and that these have been used even with words of non- Aryan 
origin. 
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In a few words the root vowel is lengthened ; e,g. 

\ utdr, ^ descent ; Tnf. l3 y \ utarna, ^ to descend.’ 

Jls*- chcil, ^motion,* *gait/ etc. ; ,, clialnd, *to move or go.’ 

melj ‘mingling,’ ‘intimacy;’ „ milnd^^ ‘to mingle,’ etc. 

252. Other abstract nouns are formed from the root, 
with or without lengthening the root vowel, by means of 
the following affixes : 

1) a f = S. affix a) ; as— 

'phcrdy ‘ turning,’ etc. ; Inf. phemdy ‘ to turn.’ 

‘ quarrel ,, ‘to quarrel.’ 

chhdpdy ‘stamp,’ ‘print;' ,, chMpndy ‘to print,’ etc. 

5L^ meld, ‘a gathering,’ ‘a ffiir;’ „ liLi ‘to meet together.’ 

Mem. In some instances the masc. termination d is changed to the 
fern, z, to express some slight difference of signification ; as p/ien, 
‘ going about,’ ‘hawking.’ 

2) Ij ndy ^-1- an, aw ( = S. affix flw«). 

The first of these is found in infinitives. Examples of the second 
are : 

chalan, ‘gait,’ ‘conduct;’ Inf. IJ^ chtlnd. 

maran, ‘ dying marnd. 
milan, ‘ mixing with,’ ‘ meeting ;’ „ mihid. 

In the third the vowel of the affix an is lengthened : e.g. 

,^\^\utMn, ‘ act of appearing ;’ Inf. uthnd, ‘to rise.’ 

^j \ urun, ‘ act of flying,’ ‘ flight ,, \jj\ urnd, ‘ to fly.’ 

lagan, ‘ contact,’ ‘ fastening,’ etc. ; „ lagnd, ‘ to ho in 

contact.’ 

Here may also be noticed the affix z, which is added to the roots 
of causal verbs to signify ‘ cost of,’ ‘ expense for,’ etc. ; for the sister 
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dialects afford proof of this affix being a mere contraction of ^ m, the 
fern, form of the affix b nd : e,g, 

piswd*i, * price jjaid for grinding^ puna), 

chartViy ‘price paid for grazing’* chardnd)^ 

dlndO'J^ "price paid for washing’ (biljbJ clhuldnd). 

3) c:j < ; Cl?— at\ tl; ( = S. affix ti ) ; as — 

‘residue:’ Inf. hachid, ‘to be left.’ 

larhii, ‘ increase larhid, ‘ to increase.’ 
‘lining,’ ‘completion,’ etc.; „ hliarndy ‘ to fill.’ 

j rangat^ ‘colouring,’ ‘ colour;’ „ bioj rangnd, ‘to colour.’ 

lioiu The affix il, as will appear further on, is also cm^doyed in 
secondary formations. 

4) c3l-:l d/, dhat, CiwaU d'o. 

The original of all these fiumis is the Sanskrit affix titu (which Eopp 
traces to the infinitive affix tu) : the first, though common in the Urdu 
and Hindi of Southern India, is rarely used in the North, where the 

second and third (in which h and w -are euphonic) are very common. 

Examples are : 

chimlidliatj ‘glitter,’ ‘brilliancy;’ Inf. \S.As>^clmma'knd, 

‘to shine.’ 

^'/Z/n7dZ!<7/, ‘wailing,’ ^moaning;’ „ hilhildnCi, 

‘to moan,’ etc. (the d of the affix coalesces with final a of the root). 

ghahrdliatf ‘confusion,’ ‘perturbation;’ ,, gJiahrdnd, 

‘to be alarmed.’ 

cibjL.’ handteaty ‘invention,’ ‘fabrication;’ „ bLj handnu, 

‘ to make.’ 

<3^1^ ruled wat, ‘hindrance,’ ‘obstacle;’ ,, rohid, ‘to 

hinder.’ 

snjdwatf ‘preparation,’ ‘arrangement;’ „ U Is^' 5<yd;^d, ‘to 

arrange.’ 
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In the ease of the affix uo,^ the t of the affix atu has been elided, 
and the final vowel lengthened. It is an affix of very frequent occur- 
rence. Examples are : 

jWr ^protection,’ ^defence;’ Inf. haclmCi^ * to escape.’ 

cJiarhVoy ‘ascent;’ „ charlrndf ‘to ascend.’ 

clJifrhVoj ‘ sjn’inkling;’ „ clihiraliiUy ‘to sprinkle.’ 

chhora'oy ‘ release chJiornuy ‘ to li'i go.’ 

Jlcm. a. Many masenlines in ao have corresponding feminines in ai, 
with the same signification ; as cliarhuly ‘aseeiit.’ 

Rem, h. The affix ultaf (dificrently derived howev('r') is also employed 
in secondary formations, as will be shown furtluT on. 

Rem, c. The affix ao often takes the form uivd in rustic speech : «.y. 
‘release.’ 

Rem. d. Kativ(; grammarians add dji or p to the affixes forming 
abstract nouns from verbal roots ; but we cannot find this termination 
in any word except viildp (the only example add need by tla in), and thie 
is in all probability a more modification of the Sanskrit mddpuka. 

h) SixoxnvuY Eoumatioxs. 

2-53. Abstract nomis are tb rived from substantive's and 
adjectives by moans of tbo following a^lix.('^ : 

1) (—!'’• afllx neuter). 

This forms a largo class of abstract nouns: r.y. 

biirdl, ‘badiK'SS,’ ‘ wiokodnes.s,’ from \y burd, ^ bud.’ 
chorlf ‘ theft,’ from^f*^ chory ‘a thief.’ 
tliagly ‘the practice of a thud (c.^*);’ ‘rohlxTy,’ etc. 
pandiUVly ‘ tlic learning of a pahdU^ ‘learning.’ 
gold' ly ‘roundnesR,’ fioin goly ‘round.’ 

' This affix j-i inrorn clly wri(f<*n me hy fx'Hi*' of flu- graimnariruiK. It is usual in 
Hindi, no (h.uht, to i('|>r('s<'nt final o, al<<T a hy hut tins is a nure cww- 

ptndxuoi scnplatir ; the kUca is pioiiouinad o all thf same. 
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2) S. affix ti). 

This affix, as wc have shown, occurs in primary formations; an 
exami)lc of a secondary formation is — 

hamily ‘deficiency,* from^j^S^ leant ^ ‘less.* 

Rem, It is possible however that the origin of this affix is the 
Sanskrit affix td, 

3) an ( = S. affix iman). 

This affix is derived by eliding the initial i and the m of the Sanskrit 
affix iman. It forms abstract nouns from adjectives denoting an 
inherent quality, but it rarely occurs in Urdu ; one examjde is — 

uhchOn. ‘height,* D'om WSt uiwhl^ ‘high.* 

Rem, In a few IlindT words the affix iman takes the form md ; e.g. 
garimd, ‘weight,* ‘importance.* 


(If, u/iaf. 

The origin of all these affixes is the Sanskrit affix tva ; e,g, 1) fva=^ 
vva = ^ ~ Prakrit fv(nia = vvatia = pjyana = and 

pa7i(l : 3) iva = tia = tta = dt, whence uhat, by insertion of h for 
euphony. They are all of frequent occurrence. A long vowel in the 
base may be shortened, and a final vowel di’oppcd, before the affixes pd, 
pan, pand are added : e.g. 


hurhd-pdy ^ 
hurhd-pan, 


old age,’ from lurJid, ‘ old,* ‘an old man.* 


chhoid-pan, j 

I ( ‘littleness,* ‘infancy,* ‘childhood,* from 


chhitd-pdy 




i chhotdy ‘ little.* 

U / 


larale-pan, ) ‘childishness,* ‘childhood,* from larjedy ‘a 

Irtrkd-paUy ) ‘ child.* 

chikndhaf, ‘ grcasincss,* ‘ smootnness,* from chiknu, 

‘ greasy,* etc. 

karwdhal, ‘bitterness,* from kanCCi or hurwdy ‘bitter.* 
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Rem, The word is generally pronounced larhpan by the 

natives of India ; but the dictionaries all give the pronunciation as 
laralpan, 

5) ( = S. affix ila), 

L 

The original affix ika is employed in Sanskrit tc form adjectives; 
but in Hindi and Urdu it is occasionally used to form abstract substan- 
tives: e.g, 

tliandak, I ‘coolness/ lit, ‘that which makes coolness’ 
thamihakf ] 

6) (jwl— (IS, 

The origin of this affix is probably the Sanskrit noun asd, ‘ desire.’ 
It is added to a few nouns to form abstract substantive's, a long vowel 
in the base being shortened l)^f()re the affix is added, and final u 
coalescing with the u of the aflix : e.g, 

mifhds, ‘sweetness/ from mlfhdf ‘sweet’ (S. mishtdsd), 
khaUis (or Matt as), ‘acidity,’ from IhaiUl, ‘sour.’ 

II. NOUNS OF AGENCY, ATTRIBUTIVES, POSSESSIVES, 
APPELLATIVES. 

a) pKTMAUr FoilMATIOXS. 

1) \:L. a, \j vm, or ; b— aigd, or b ^ waiyU, 

254. The original of these affixes is the Sanscrit affix 
alca ; whence by elision of Ica,^ and compensatory lengthen- 
ing of the preceding vowel, the affix a is derived; thence 
wd and lid by prefixing w and li for euphony. Again, 
by elision of tlic form ayd is obtained, and this is 
changed, tlirongh the influence of ?/, into aiyd^ in which 
ai is pronounced more like m than as tlic diiihthong ai : 
from aiyd^ by prefixing a euphonic the affix tvaiyd is 
obtained. They are all added to verbal roots to form 
nouns of aycncy^ and attrihuiivcs\ e,y. 
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hJiunjfiy *a parclicr* (of grain), as in hJiar-lhuhjil, 

from an obsolete hhmjnii, to parch.* 

glierdy ^ a fence * (S. gruhaha, ^ inclosing,* etc.), from U 
gherndf * to surround.* • 

dewdy ‘giving,* ‘a giver* (S. ddyahi)^ from 1:j J dend, ‘to give.* 
\j2 leivdy ‘taking,* ‘a taker,* from l:.J IniCi, ‘to take.’ 

cliarwd-hdy ‘a grazier,* from cliarwdnd, ‘to pasture.’ 

UykJ hantwdigdy ‘a sharer or divider,’ from hantwdudy ‘to 

portion out.’ 

GyT gawaiydy ‘a singer,’ from gunCiy ‘to sing.* 

Ill a few words the Sanskrit affix is preserved intact: eg, 
gOyak, ‘a singer;* gdhak (S. grdhaka)^ ‘a taker or seizer.* 


1 ’) •— Vf !•_!. iVd. 

These affixes correspond to the Sanskrit affix 7ikd, the k of which is 
(‘lided, and the preceding vowel lengthened by way of conipnisution. 
They are used to form 9founs of agency and atirihitiveR : 

liguru, ‘a spoiler,* ‘ a ruincr,* from Uj’Uo higOrnd, ‘to spoil.’ 

^51^ IhuhVuy ‘misleader,’ ‘misleading,* from liiL.’ hhuldndy ‘to mislead.’ 
phushV a, ‘a coaxer,’ from 7?7u(sA7»d, ‘to coax.’ 

kamauy ‘earning much,’ ‘laborious,’ fromlilA^ kamdndy ‘to earn.’ 
Ijajj rctiVdy a filer, a polisher, from retndy to file. 


3) dk or Okdy d* ii. 


The original of these affixes is the Sanskrit affi.x dku, the k of which 
is elided in the last, and the* w lengthened. They form 7wuns of agency 
and attributives : c.g. 


pairdky 

lardky 

lil'iJ lardkdy 
> * * 


‘ a swimmer,’ from pairndy ‘ to swim.’ 

I ‘quarrelsome,’ ‘a bravder,’ from l^J larnd, ‘to fight.’ 


14 
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hikd^u, *for sale/ from biknd, ‘to be sold/ 

kaad'uy ‘ astringent/ from kasndy * to bind or tighten/ 

4) or dri. 

These affixes probably spring from the Sanskrit affix dru. They 
form verbal adjectives (few in number) denoting habitual action or 
occupation : e.g, 

a worshipper/ from 2^u/7iu, to worship, 
kJiildr, * given to playing/ ‘playsome/ from khehidy 

kkildrly ‘ to play/ 

Mem. The affix art may perhaps be derived from the Sanskrit kCirl 
{kdrin ) ; in which ease; the above words would be secondary formations 
from the substantives ptijdy * worship/ and khdy *play/ 

5) an, U nd (fern. 7i~i). 

These affixes, which correspond to the Sanskrit affix anay form attri- 
huiivesy or mstrumenial 7iowis : c.g. 

hcla7iy \ 

hchidy N ‘a rolling pin,’ lit. ‘that which rolls.' 
hehil, j 

. orhfiy ‘a covering/ ‘a veil/ lit. ‘that which covers/ 

_ ‘ a rattle,^ lit. ‘ that which rattles/ 

jh7mjhu7Uy 

J dhauhk 7 iiy ‘ bellows,’ or * that which blows/ 

^ katamiy ‘scissors,’ or ‘that which clips/ 

d) Ij* ta ( = S. affix at). 

This affix is used to form imperfect participles : c.g. 

l:xAJu:Jb hahstuy ‘laughing,’ from haimidy ‘to laugh/ 

dekhtdy ‘seeing/ from deklmuy ‘to see/ 


jhmjliwu 
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t— a ( = S. affix ta or ita). 

This is used to form perfect or passive participles : e.§/» 
likhd, ‘written/ from lilch-nuy ‘ V) write/ 
hardy ‘lost/ ‘•overcome/ from hdr-tid, ‘to lose/ etc. 

h) SrxoNDARY Formmioxs. 
n b-— /ya, or ^ydn. 

255. The original of this alRx is the Sanskrit affix ilca^ 
the k of which is elided, and y inserted for euphony. It 
is used to form noum of ayenry and attributives : c.g. 

hahlivrujdy ‘quarrelsome/ ‘a brawler/ from laklinOy ‘a 

dispute/ cte. 

\}jii^gu(jariydy ‘ a sliopherd/ from fS^ gddar, ‘sh(‘ep/ 

bj^-^ makhhaniyd y ) ^ ^ ^ 

“ .1^ butterman, from 'HHiJckhany butter. 

mahhan tyd h , 

Item. The Sanskrit affix is preserved intact in the word 
Jehatlihy or hliatilc, ‘one who kills and sells j^ame/ (but now 

geuei’ally applied to) ‘on('- who rears and sells poultry.’ 



This affix, which is one of frequent oecurnuicc, springs from at least 
three different sources : namely — 

a) I = S. affix /Zv/, 

forming 760uns of agency , aitrihdivesy and appeUatiers : c.g. 
jkoliy ‘a wallet’ jhmdiha). 

lialwCt'iy ‘a confectioner,’ from halwdy " a sweetm('at.’ 

, JUaS knsd^iy ‘a butcher,’ (Arabic kaas^dh). 

h) o — ^ = S. affix lya or iyay 
forming nouns demoting originy relatmishipy etc. : e.g^ 
hhdgalpdrl, of, or made at, Bhagalpur. 
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samundarii ‘ pertaining to the sea ’ {samwidar), ‘ marine. 
pahdrl, ‘produced in mountains’ (pahdr), * a mountaineer/ 

c) 'lS~ * = S. affix in, 
forming attributives and possessives : c.g, 

harha'i, ‘ a carpenter ’ (S. varddliaJci7i). 

hhdri, ‘having weight,’ ‘weighty,’ ‘heavy,’ from Ihdr, *a 
weight,’ ‘ a load.’ 

laipdri, ‘a merchant,’ from laipdr, * traffic.’ 

tell, ‘an oil-man,’ from J^‘ td, ‘oil’ (S. tailika and tailm), 

mall, ‘ a gardener ’ (S. indlin). 

3) n or fCd, ^\-L. d^u. 

These affixes correspond to the Sanskrit affix tika. They arc added 
to substantives to form attributives and nouns of agency, as in the case 
of primary formations : c.g, 

j!\jl>3 dhdhl, ‘slant,’ ‘sloping,’ from r/hdl, ‘slope.’ 

macJihfCd, ‘ a fisherman,’ „ ^nachli, ‘ fish.’ 

•^|0 ^ j c .* 

sharmd'u, bashful, „ sharm, shame. 

4) u, S. affix a. 

This affix forms adjectives from substantives : e.g, 

\ pjydrd, ‘ dear,’ ‘ beloved,’ from JLj pydr, ‘ affection.’ 
jhuthd, ‘false,’ ‘a liar,’ ,, jbulh, ‘a lie.* 

sachd or sacJichd, ‘true,’ ,, ^ sack, ‘truth.’ 

5) \ — d, b yd, or y-~ iyd, = S. affix ta or ita. 

This affix is used primarily to form perfect participles ; but it is also 
added to substantive's to form adjectives or attributives : e g, 

bkukkd, ‘hungry,’ from bhukh, ‘hunger.’ 
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Lilo piydaa^ * thirsty/ from piyds. * thirst.* 

dulhiyd, ^wretched/ ‘afflicted/ from duhhy ‘sorrow/ ‘paia.* 

C) ^ luy J / = S. affix lu : 

Forms adjectives or attributives from substantives : e.g. 

jhagrdliiy ‘quarrelsome/ ‘a brawler/ from 
‘ quarrel.* 

Jbj dayaly ‘compassionate/ from bj daydy ‘pity/ mercy/ 

7) dly SI-1 did. 

This affix, which corresponds to the Sanskrit affix dhy is used to form 
possessives : e.g, * 

JL^ Ihafhiydly ‘with, or having, the stream* hJidthd). ^ 

V\^ jawdld, ‘grain mixed with barley as food for cattle,’ lit, contain- 
ing barley * ( ^jau), 

JWuS lathiijdly ‘having a stick,* ‘one armed with a stick* {Idthi), 

In a few words the original possessive signification is lost ; e,g. 
Jbj^ ghariyaly ‘ a gong,* lit. ‘ containing the hour* {ghari). 


8) i Id = S. affix ra. 

This affix forms adjectives from substantives : c,g. 

agldy ‘preceding,* ‘former,* from ifT dgCiy ‘the front,* etc. 
^nchlild, ‘hindermost/ ‘latter/ from pwhhdy ‘hinder- 

most,* etc. 

dhiwdhluy ‘hazy,* ‘misty,* from J^J^O dhundhy ‘haze,* etc. 
Jbjj retldy ‘sandy,* from Ci-Oj rety ‘sand,* 

l/rl — J:!— or aily 1; — eld or aild. 

These affixes, which arc of very common occurrence, correspond to 
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tho Sanskrit affixes trdy lla, ura (ula), or ura.^ They form atiribuiivhB 
and possessivesy often signifying the possession of a quality in an in- 
tensive degree ; e.g, 

raslloy ‘juicy/ fron^ ras, ‘juice/ 

shirrnihly ‘ bashful/ from sharniy ‘ shame/ 

nohiUiy ‘ pointed/ from dfy nok, * a point/ 

davtihly ‘having large tusks/ ‘tusked/ from dnhfy 

dnntely a tooth (S. dmibira). 

hf merely ‘a worker/ ‘industrious/ from Ifhtiy work/ 

Jmjlicly ‘ loaded/ from ‘ a load/ 

diidhall, ‘giving milk/ ‘mihh/ from dudh, ‘milk/ 

10) Jj_ ol^ or y — or, • 

The original form of this affix is probably 2 da {ttra). It is used to 
form attributives denoting hahtl or disposiiiou, and is found in a f(‘W 
words only ; e g. 

that holy ‘a jester/ ‘a wag/ from thaf(huy ‘ fun/ 

haiisor-y ‘facetious/ ‘merry/ ‘ a wag/ from Itniimy ‘laugliter/ 

1 1) sur. 

The origin of this allix is the Sanskrit adjc'ctive sara, which occurs 
at tho end of conij)ouuds. It signilies ‘full of/ ‘ jx'rvaded with/ and 
is employed in both Hindi and Tersian to form posHchsiirs or attribu- 
tives: e.g. 

* T1u 3 terminations ml, r/l, etc., an* not always affixes ; they often result from ilu' 
elision of one or more letters in an original Sanskrit word, and Icngtheningof a sJjort 
vowel on which the accent falls . e.g. sanperu (i.e. .sfnlp-hirn)^ *a snake-catcher,’ from 
the Sanskrit .wrpa^hara. The word baneln or imnnilay ‘wild,’ is probably derived 
in a similar way; it may, however, be formed hy adding the affix eFt to the noun 
bany ‘ a forest.’ These remarks ap]dy to other t(,Tminatione also ; for example, dl in 
the word rnsraty and ala or wdld in the word gtrdldy are not oJhrrSy but the; result of 
elision of one or more letters ; .sM6ro^ = Saiiskiit svusru -\- ahnjay ‘ fath(‘r-in -law’s 
house,’ gwTUd (i.e. go'dld) ~ S, go-pdla, ‘a cowherd,* and not gau-ivdldy as Mr. 
Etheringtoii (Uiudi Grammar, p. 12!>) inukes it out to be. 
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milan-sdry ‘sociable/ ‘affable/ from milany ‘mixing with/ 
jLuuVjji sharm-sdry ‘ bashful/ from Bha/rmy ‘ shame/ 

12) LIIjI mlid^ LjIjI dBd ( = S. affix sa). 

Tho signification of this affix is ‘full of/ It occurs in a few adjec- 
tives, some of which arc used as substantives : 

Liluj hatdshdy ) ‘a kind of sweetmeat,’ ‘ a bubble,’ lit, ‘filled with air * 
LoljJ hatdsUf ) {hnt). 

13) Or, 

This affix is derived from the Sanskrit adjective Mr ay signifying 
‘ making/ ‘doing/ by elision of hy and is added to substantives to form 
noms of agency y or nouns denoting trade or occupation : e.g, 

j\j^ sonar y ‘a goldsmith/ from sonuy ‘ gold/ • 

jl&j! lohary ‘ a blacksmith/ from lohO, ‘ iron/ 

,1^ Icumhary a potter, from humhJiy an earthen pot. 

14) \j\i> hdrOyjKsb hdr. 

This affix also, like the preceding, is derived from the Sanskrit Mra, 
It is added to inflected infinitives and to nouns to form nouns of agency y 
and, affixed to verbal nouns, forms//<^«rt^ active participles (§100, 2) : e.g, 

Spt, marne-hdrdy | ‘one who is dying,’ ‘one about to die/ fi’om 

) viarndy ‘ to dio/ 

\j\jbjii hikar-hdrdy ‘a wood-cutter,* ‘a wood-man,* from laliaty 
a contraction of lah'iy ‘ wood/ 

lo) wdldy or wCdy or \j\% ivdrO. 

The original of this affix is the Sanskrit affix vala. It is most 
commonly employed in Hindi and Urdu to form nouns denoting agency y 
possessiouy origiuy and numerous other relations. Added to infinitives, 
it often forms future active participles , e,g* 
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chalne-wdld, goer/ ‘one about to go/ from chalnd, 
Slj gdri-wdldf carter/ from gdri, cart.' 

ghar-tvdldj ^ the master or owner of a house \ghar), 
maWian-todldy ‘a Jmtter-man/ from mdkkhan^ * butter.' 
^ V dilll-wuldf *an inhabitant of Dilll' (Dehll)’. 

Eem. Hindi nouns ending in d must bo inflected before the affix is 
added: e.g. * a cloth- merchant/ 

ir>) oj', wdriy j\^ War, or war. 

This is not so much an affix as the latter part of a compound, 
signifying, ‘place,’ ‘inclosure,’ ‘house,’ ‘garden,’ etc. It is derived 
from the Sanskrit wdtl. Examples arc: 

pan-ivdri, ‘a betel -garden,’ from pan, ‘betel-leaf/ 
phul-mlrl, ‘ a flower-garden,’ from ‘ “ flower.’ 

sati-wdr, ‘the place where a sail is burnt.’ 
jUjA Imr-icdr, * a place where bones Mr) arc laid.’ 

III. DIMINUTIVES. 

250. Diminutives arc of frequent occurrence in Hindi 
and Urdu ; in not a few cases, however, though tlic form is 
preserved, the diminutive signification is lost. In some 
instances, moreover, the original from which the diminu- 
tive is derived has become obsolete. 

257. The idea of diminutiveness is frequently ex- 
pressed by substituting the feminine termination for the 
masculine: e.g. 

upli, ‘small cakes of dried cow-dung,’ from uplu. 

tokr'i, ‘ a small basket,’ from lokru. 

rassi, ‘a string or loid,’ from \L.j rnsm, ‘a rope.’ 
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Various affixes also are employed to form diminutives from nouns, as : 

V.— 

This corresponds to the Sanskrit diminutive affix hi, the ^ of which 
is elided, and the final vowel lengthened. • The connecting vowel of 
this affix is alwaj’s 2 , which takes the i)laco of a final vowel in the 
haso, and a long vowel in the base is shortened before the affix is 
added: e.g, 

litiyuy ^daughter,’ from hcfi, ‘daughter/ 

phirtyd, ‘a small boil,’ ^a pimple/ from \j^^phoru, ‘a boil.’ 

chiriydj ‘ a bird/ from cliir% ‘ a bird.’ 

khatiyu, * a small bedstead,’ from Mat, * a bedstead/ 

(Sanskrit kliattiJca), 

Rem. In the towns, and especially by Mohammadans, the connecting 
vowel i is dropped, and such words arc pronounced phury*~, chirya, etc. 

2) iCd or wd* 

This affix, like the last, is derived from the Sanskrit affix ha, the 
difference consisting in the connecting vowel, which in this case is u 
(changeable to tv) ; and hence the difference of gender in W'ords formed 
by means of the two affixes, those with iyd being femmine, and those 
with u*a masculine. A long voAvcl in the base is shortened before the 
affix is addl'd ; e.g, 

lyb hatiVa or hatwii, ‘a small bag’ (original not in use). 

lyb hitu^d or litwd, ‘son,’ ‘dear son,’ from leid, ‘son.’ 
tnardiVd, ‘ a manikin,’ ‘ a contemptible man’ {mard). 

The Sanskrit affix is preserved unchanged in a few words: e.g, 
dholak, ‘a small drum’ {dhol). 

3) \j rd or \j rd, r?, ri, or ^ li, Sb— eld, — old. 

These affixes arc all derived from tho Sanskrit diminutive affix ra, r 
and I being interchangeable in Hindi. In the first two no connecting 
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vowel is used ; but in the last two the connecting vowels are i and u 
respectively, which are lengthened to e and o on account of the accent. 
A long vowel in the base is generally shortened before the affixes are 
added. Examples are: 

thikruy fragment of an earthen vessel' (original, 

ihlJcru^ I' obsolete). 

Ijfii iulirCiy * a small piece,' ‘ a bit,' from HlIij * a piece.' 

palanc/rl, ‘ a small bedstead,' from * a bedstead.^ 

(aliqrly ) . „ 

I a leg,' from ClJolj tdm/y leg.' 

t(f7igri, ) 

lihujll (for ichajuh)y ^itcli,' from kkqji *iteh.' 

^ ghanfully ‘ a small bell,' from ghanfdy * a bell.' 

Jb^ inureldy * a pea-chick,' ‘a pea-fowl,' from mor, *a peacock.' 

hagheldf * a tiger’s cub,* ^ a young tiger,' from hdghy * a 
tiger.' 

Jchafold, * a small, or rickety, bedstead ' {Ichrif), 

garolCi (for gnrhold)y ‘ a small, or dilapidated, fort,' * a place 
with such a fort,' from garhy ‘ a fort.' 

gharolay *a small earthen pot ' {gliard). 

Rem, Some grammarians mention etdy and o/f7, as diminutive affixes, 
but these arc simply contractions of the wordK hetdy * son,' and poUi 
(from piU) *son,' Cycling:' e.g. hrahman-etd = hrahnan-heldy *a 
brahman’s son,’ ‘ a young brahman ;' hircm~otd = hiran-poldy * a young 
doer,' ‘ a fawn.' 

IV. COMPOUNDS. 

a ) Nouns with a Pajiticle Pkefixei). 

1) Negative Prefixes : \ a, an, \j nu,jl mr, ni, 

258 . rhe prefix a is used with adjectives, an chiefly 
with participles and gerunds, na with adjectives or ab- 
stract nouns derived from adjectives. Examples are : 
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a-chal, ‘immovable.* 1^*1 a-tlidy ‘ unfordable.* 

a-chety ‘thoughtless.* a-lagy ‘apart,’ ‘separate.’ 

IjbJJl an-parhdy ‘unread,’ ‘illiterate.’ an-deJcMy ‘unseen.* 

\j\sfr\ an-jdnay ‘unknowing,’ ‘ignorant.* “L-uJl an-sunCiy ‘unheard.* 

nd-lcdrdy ‘ useless.* | nd-samajhy ‘unintelligent.’ 

nir-dSy ‘ ho2)elcss.* Jk3 ni-dhara1cy ‘ unhesitatingly.* 

ni-davy ‘ fearless.* IX; ni-hammOy ‘useless,* ‘good for 

nothing.* 


Ilem. These particles are all of Sanskrit origin, and have the same 
signification as in Sanskrit, but a slight difference is observable in the 
use of the particle an, it being prefixed in Hindi to nouns beginning 
with either a vowel or a consonant. For other particles, such as dur or 
dmhy etc., which rarely ot cur in Urdu, and in Hindi only in wofds 
borrowed directly from the Sanskrit, we must refer the student to tho 
Dictionary. 


2) Qualificativc Particles: su, ‘well,’ CS ku, ‘ill,’ ‘badly:’ e.g, 

8u-daid, ‘well-shaped.’ hi-dliahy ‘ill-shaped.’ 

sti-chd, ‘ attentive.’ ku~(fJia7ig, ‘ill-mannered.’ 

3) Possessive Particle: ^ say ‘with,’ ‘having.’ ( = S. saJta). 
Examples of this afiix are not numerous in Urdu ; the following are 
a few : 

^**3 aa-xocrCi, ‘ morning,’ ‘ dawm ’ ( = S. m f why ‘ time ’)♦ 
sdrhcy ‘ with a half ’ ( = 8. + arddha, ‘ half ’). 

sa-chety ‘with caution,’ ‘mindful,’ ‘cautious.’ 


259. Compound nouns, though not nearly so numerous 
as in Sanskrit and Persian, arc by no means few in 
number; but in no instance is a compound formed of 
more than two nouns. They may bo classed under five 
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heads : Collective (corresponding to the Sanskrit Dvandva\ 
Dependent Determinative (the Sanskrit Tatpurusha\ Ap- 
positional Determinative (the Sanskrit Karmadharaya\ 
Numeral Determinative (the Dvigu of the Sanskrit), 
Attributive, or Possessive (corresponding to the Balm- 
vrihi of the Sanskrit). 

1 ) Collective Compounds. 

These consist of two words that would naturally be connected by a 
conjunction: e.g, 

hhalu-cJiangdy * hale and hearty.’ 

^ J din-rat, ^ day and night.* 

hamii-harhix, ‘deficiency and excess/ ‘more or less/ 

‘ altercation/ 

L« md-ldp, ‘ father and mother/ ‘ parents.* 

In many instances the conjunction is expressed: e.g. 

^ c-?! dho‘liawd, ‘ climate.’ 

J j j rut-o-din, ‘ night and day.* 

1? rdt-o-rdt, ‘ in the middle of the night/ ‘ all night long.^ 

And in some cases the place of the copulative conjunction is supplied 
by the Persian conjunctive particle d : e.g. 

^.j hich-d-hlch, ‘in the very middle/ 

‘heavily’ (raining). 

Under this head may also bo classed the compounds in which one of 
the words is a meaningless one, used merely to rhyme or jingle with 
the other : as 

Sjj ^ j1 adla-hadlCiy ‘exchange,* ‘alteration.* 

U^3ji aros-paros, ‘ neighbourhood.* 

LiU!\ ulat-pidaty ‘higgledy-piggledy,’ ‘ topsy-turvy/ 
hh'tr-bhor, ‘ crowd,’ ‘ bustle/ 
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2) Dependent Determinative Compounds. 

This class comprises compounds in which tho last word governs the 
first, which is therefore always in the Formative. Such compounds 
are of frequent occurrence : e,g. * 

ji$^\ antd-ghary *a billiard room.’ 

unlch-miclmdl y ‘ blindman’s buff,’ lit, * covering the eyes.’ 
ahgarhhd (i.e. aitg-raJehd), ‘ a coat/ lit. ‘body-protector.’ 

lug-dor, ‘a long rope by which horses are led/ lit, 
‘ bridlc-ropt'.’ 

hJiar-hhuuJd, ‘ a parcher of grain/ lit, ‘ one who parches 
(grain) in an oven’ {hhat), 

\!L>- Jj til-chaffd, ‘ a cockroach,’ lit. ‘ oil (^c/)-lickcr.’ 

J'Xj des’fiikald, ‘banishment.’ 

; ' < . 

pan-cJiaJcki, a water-milL’ 

Jjj rel-gurl, ‘ a railway carriage.’ 

/ O ^ ^ 

llioj-puT, name of a town/ lit. the city of Bhoj.’ 
lalch-piati, ‘ rich/ ‘ a millionnaire/ lit, ‘ owner of a he,' 

3) Appositional Deiekminative Compounds, 

In these compounds the first word stands as the predicate of the 
second: e.g, 

hhahmmisd'iy ‘humanity/ ‘benignity.’ 
jJb clior-hdlu, ‘ a quicksand.’ 

jlbj rat-dlu, ‘a yam,’ lit, ‘a red (or purple) root.’ 
mujli-dltdr, ‘midstream.’ 
mahdjan, ‘ a banker,’ lit, ‘a great man.’ 
mahd-rdj, ‘majesty,’ ‘excellency,’ Ut, ‘great king.’ 

4) Numeral Determinative Compounds. 

In these tho first word is a numeral, which stands as a predicate of 
tho following noun : eg. 
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J do-pahary * midday/ * noon/ 

IL J dii-pattuy * a kind of veil/ lit, * two breadths/ 
pach-mahally * five stories.* 

T chdr’unkhehy * tjhc eyes of two people meeting/ lit, ^ four eyes. * 

cliau-musOy Hhc rainy se ason/ lit. *four mouths.* 

Ifel chatir allay ‘ a cross road/ ‘ a place where four roads meet.’ 

5) Attributive or Possessive Comi'OUnds, 

These always stand as predicate to a subject. The various deter- 
minative compounds may bo used as possessives by changing them into 
adjectives. Examples arc : 

jl adli-mfCd^ ^half-dead.’ 

ICira-sihgdy * a stag/ * twclve-tiiu'd.* 
pach-mahalld, ‘ fivo-stori(‘d.* 
ll:^ (ojn-phcif.dy * having a torn c-ap.* 
do-nulty ‘double-barrelled.’ 

Possessives may also be formed from such compounds as hav<3 a 
particle for the first member : c.y. 

\j^ sa-laund, ‘salted/ ‘seasoned/ ‘b(‘autifal/ ‘pupiant.’ 

UliblS hu-(lhanguy ‘ unmannerly/ ‘ rude/ 
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CHAPTER VL 

I. OF THE FARTS OF A SENTENCE. 

2G0. Every sentence a mm or total of words) 

consists necessarily of two principal parts, the subject, or 
that of Avliich something is asserted, and the fredicate, or 
that which is asserted of the subject. 

2G1. The subject of a sentence is either a noun (sub- 
stantive, or adjective used as a substantive, pronoun, or 
infinitive), ov a pronoun implied in the verb; the predicate 
is either a verb alone, or a verb with an adjective or sub- 
stantive annexed as a predicative noun, by which the 
subject is defined and described : c.g. 

PKEDKATE. M'V.JECT. 

Ujli IcattCi hai, ui hitUly ‘ tlio dog bites.’ 

jd'ungdy maiit, will 

^ marhjOy * die! ^ or ‘ may you die.’ 

hdzir haif hhndr, ‘ the sick man is present.’ 

^ y lurd haiy 1ians7idy laughing is bad. 

hlmdr thdj wdhy * he was sick.’ 

Rem. Urdu grammarians call the predicate of a sentence the 
that which leasts u^on {the subject), or the attribute; and the subject, the 

c y 

<)U)\ that upon which {the predicate) learn, or that to which something 
is attributed. 
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262. The verbs which are generally used in connection 
with a predicative noun subjoined, are etc., and 

^j, etc., or bU- ys ‘to be,’ or ‘become,’ and others 
which add some modifying idea (as duration^ continuity^ 
‘permanence^ etc.) to the simple one of existence : e.g. Ulio 
‘to come out,’ ‘turn out to be;’ ‘to appear,’ ‘seem’ 

(to be); ‘to continue or remain;’ ‘to sit down,’ 
‘to be fixed or settled;’ to stay,’ ‘stand,’ ‘last,’ and 

such like ; as also the passives of verbs which signify to 
name^ make, call, hold for anything, etc. (§§ 349, 351), to 
which the words wliicli denote what a thing is named, 
what it is made, and for what it is held, are subjoined 
without any further addition : c.g. 


‘even he became an idolater.^ 

W b y you did not become any one’s friend. 

‘eventually that same thought of 
mine proved correct.’ 

Jhj living appears (llHicult. 

^he was (remained) present till twelve 
o’clock.’ 

* my surmise jirovod correct/ 

^ 'whereby our business proves to be 

J> bearing enmity/ 

LS^ ^ carriage was made stationary.’ 

\L^\ j^b * he was named Kallii.* 

^ considered (htdd to be) 

such a language.’ 


2G3. Instead of "being joined to a predicative noun in 
the nominative, the verbs l^‘, etc., may be combined 
with some other expression which servos to describe or 
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define tliem ; as with a genitive, »i * it is 

of great price;’ ‘discourse is of four 

kinds;’ or with a locative case, ‘the book 

is at home;’ or with a postposition and the noun it 
governs, ^ ‘ there is a leopard in 

Zaid’s possession ;’ or with an adverb of place, to denote 
the place or relation in which a thing is, ^ ij ‘ he is 
here,’ ‘ the city was near ; ’ or with an adverbial 

phrase which denotes way or manner^ state or condition^ 
c=! 3 =r ‘ which were with their 

heads out of (their) holes.’’ The following arc used im- 
personally : ‘ it is well,’ L.)! ‘ it happened thus.’ 

2ol. The same verbs, as also and the o^her verbs 
aLove cited, may also be used as self-siilsistent (or attri- 
butive) verbs : as — 

j} ^ UVv' others has fallen (exists) the 

tyranny which did not fall on mo.’ 
l,SSj ‘ as long as the x^ower of enduranco 

existed.’ 

\yb ^ ^\j ‘madness has happened to iN'asih.’ 

Item, A sentence of -which the predicate is a self-subsistent verb 
is called by Urdu grammarians a verbal sentence the 

subject of which they term the agents and the predicate, 

the action or verb\ whereas a sentence whose predicate consists of a 

' Mr. Dowson {Urdu Grammar^ page 113) finds fault with this sentence because 
it is not constructed tlius • jin-ne hanbhl~ke amhir-sc sir ni/cdlt' the. The sentence is, 
however, quite correct. The mistake is Mr. Dowson’s in .supposing that the verb 
the is here used as an auxiliary. The phrase haiibhl-kc andar-se air-mkdle {hu*e) is 
the adverbial complement of the verb the, and shows the state or condition (hdl) of 
the subject. Numerous examples of the same construction are to be found in the 
^irad udjroz, us also in more modern works. 

U 
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non-attributive verb incomplete or defective verb), is 

called a nominal sentence and its subject is termed 

the inchoative, its predicate, the enuntiative or announcement. An 
affirmative sentence is called ^ or *'■^^1 

aceording as it is a verbal or a nominal sentence ; an imperative or 
interrogative sentence is called a sentence expressing a 

command or wish. 


265. The predicate may be more accurately defined by 
adverbs and by substantives (or words used substantively) 
in certain cases (and by posti^ositions with their nouns) 
which denote the olject of the action assorted, and the 
circumstances attending it : as — 

t— JlJ ^ (be) used to ajjply his mind intently 

1)1^ J-' todispensingjusticctobis subjects.’ 

2GG. A substantive may be connected in a certain rela- 
tion with another suhstantivo, in order to defiiic it more 
accurately: c.y. < ‘an earth-mould.’ Substan- 

tives may also be defined or characterized more closely by 
adding to them other substantives descrii)tive of the same 
person or thing : as — 

ili jlijU *thc king of the birds, Sbrih-murg.’ 

1 *::^ *”8®’ hedpu’e, the Bruhman.’ 

The subjoining of these is called apposition, and that 
which is subjoined, the appositive (j^^Ij ‘the follower’). 

Every substantive may also bo defined by having an 
adjective (participle, or genitive) added to it : an adjective 
which is immediately connected with the substantive is 
called attributive (^^1 Ijf-I ‘a good man,’ c/T 
‘ burning fire,’ ‘ my book ’), to distinguish it from 
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that which is used as a predicative noun with a non- 
attributive verb : as ^ ‘ the book is good.’ 

267. If a determined noun (jji* — i.e. a proper name, 
a personal, denionstrative, or relative j^T'onoun, or a noun 
aoverning tlie genitive of any of these) and an undetermined 
noun are placed in juxtaposition, a non-attribu- 

tive verb following, the mere fact of the former being 
determined and the latter undetermined shows that the 
latter is the predicate : c.g. ^ ‘ Mohan is a 

fool,’ ‘ my brother is sick,’ But if the 

two nouns in juxtaposition arc both determined, or both 
undetermined, eitlun' may be subject or predicate : q.g. 

‘this is your book,’ or ‘your book is 
this;’ ^ I'T ‘man is a human being,’ or ‘a human 

being is man.’ 

2GS. The predicate verb (or the verb and predicative 
noun) is sometimes omitted, especially in poetry, and in 
brief proverbial sentences : e.g. 

J *no one cither has any concern with 

^ the benefiting, or anything to do 

' ... • 

with the injuring, of another.’ 

^ IHLj ^ ^ Sb or ^ 

* it rests with (coiu erns) my evil destiny.* 

269. The pn^dicate is also omitted in sentences which 
contain an imprecation ; as — 

‘may sorrow befal thee’ {lit. ‘dust on thy head’). 

In such sentences the predicate is generally the Aorist 
of the verb Ujj ‘ to befal,’ ‘ to alight on.’ 
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n. OP THE ORDER OF THE WORDS IN A SIMPLE SENTENCE. 

270. The most simple arrangement of the words is this, 
that the subject, with, its adjuncts, stands first, and the 
predicate follows in such a way that the verb usually 
stands last, in order to combine the whole proposition 
l*K), while the object and the object of relation, or the 
predicative noun, with the other definitions of the verb 
(the ablative or locative case, postpositions with their 
nouns, adverbs), arc placed in the middle, the object gene- 
rally preceding : c.g. 

jJ Ic ^ * Zaid’s brother is very learned.’ 

cr-? jp sleeping soundly in the house.* 

^ j\j>, ‘ each single sentence involves a 

thousand meanings.* 

J J * (I) so convinced my mind of the evil 

^ of perfidy and dishonesty.* 

^ fear of their brethren prevents 

^ cr? them from seeking and ascertaining 

the truth.* 


But if tlic object be so closely connected with the verb 
as to form with it a so-called nominal compound, or if the 
other words used to define the predicate arc considered of 
greater importance, or arc first thought of, the object is 
placed nearest the verb : as — 


» ✓ - ^ < ... 

\^J ®PP^y mind intently 

Jj to dispensing justice to his subjects.’ 

/Xa 5^Uji> * our knowledge hinders us from (pro- 

^ gross in) all affairs.* 
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271. If tho verb has two objective complements ex- 
pressed, one direct and the other indirect (§ 348), the 
latter generally precedes the former ; but if the latter bo 
tho antecedent of a following relative, or in any way 
closely connected with what follows, or any stress be laid 
on the direct object, this is placed first : as — 

^ thing which is treated of in a 

(jyj\ Jl»- ^ science is termed (lit. they term) 

the subject-matter of that science.’ 
‘ ^ showed him that bag.’ 


272. The simple arrangement of the words may however 
be so far departed from that tho object may load off the 
sentence, and this not only for the sake of emjfiiasis, as 
IS generally supposed, but even where no emphasis is 
desired : as UjU ^ ‘ Mohan is beating Kallu.’ 

This is espcciull}'^ the case if the iiredicativc noun be in the 
locative, or if a noun in the dative or other case be used 
with one of the verbs etc., to denote possession 

(§ 340) : as— 


' is there any one in the house?’ 

^ ^\j ‘madness has happened to (possessed) Nasih.' 

* there is a leopard in Zaid’s possession.’ 


The following are examples of a predicative noun, or 
an object bc'ing placed first for the sake of emphasis ; 

jjJ ^ ‘ Zaid is a fool.’ 

^ ‘where have you taken those books to?’ 

‘whatever you say, that same (I) will do.’ 
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The relative pronoun however, as objective complement, 
usually precedes the subject. 

Rem, The object may even take the last place in a sentence if that 
be the most strikingly emphatic, or if it be desired to contrast it (or 
make it rhyme) with another object in a co-ordinate sentence: c.g. 
^ ^ seeks wealth, 

and a wise man perfection.* This construction, however, is generally 
regarded as irregular and feeble, and should not be imitated. 

273. The arrangement of the words in an interrogative 
sentence is not generally ditferent from that in an affirma- 
tive sentence: as ^ ‘who is in the house?’ 

u?/r* ‘where is my book?’ cyU US' 
‘what matter is this?’ The interrogative particle is' 
often placed at the beginning of an interrogative sentence, 
as ^ cifj ‘what ! has the gun fired?’ or simply, 

‘has the gun fired?’ But it is more commonly omitted 
(unless used simply to express stirjmse, reproofs etc.), 
and then, in the absence of an interrogative, the context 
alone must decide whether the scaitencc is interrogative or 
not. In conversation, the tone of the voice is always a 
certain indication. 

Rem, The poetical arrangement of words is distinguished from that 
followed in prose by a much greater freedom, and also by the circum- 
stance that it is regulated not only by the sense and emphasis, but 
often by the net^cssity of the verse. Tho freedom is shown in the 
circumstanc(‘, that words which an; connected together in meaning, 
and in prose would stand together, arc often scjiarated, and words 
which in jirosc have a definite place assigned to them, arc transposed 
to another part of the sentence. The following arc examples : 
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jS^ -“y- |yk * when unbelicf(what constitutes unbelief) has 
been proved (impressed on the mind, 
realized), it is a sign of true belief (Sauda)/ 
A ‘ as long as the ^)ower of endurance existed, 
as long as the force of restraint lasted 
IjU tlAj (Miimin Khilh).’ 

. 274. A /Substantive or Adjective in Apposition the 
follower, or appositive) follows the noun to which it refers 
(the tJiat tvhich is followed), and is put in the same 

number and case, the two nouns being treated as a com- 
pound phrase, and the governing postposition (if the nouns 
be in an oblique case) placed after the last alone : as — 

the boys are all come/ 

^ * Kallu, your brother, is standing outside.* 
^ jb jcm-j li ! * by my (lit. our) master Sindbfxd.* 

^L# ^ ^ *he beat Mohan^s brother, Kallu.* 

c=5bjL^ counsel of the sage Ecdpu’e, the 

Brahman.* 

Li jb ‘having gone to the bird-king, Shuh- 

^b mtirg.* 

275. Similarly if two or more nouns arc connected by 
asyndeton, or by an expressed conjunction, they are 
regarded as in apposition, and the postposition governing 
them in an oblique case is placed after the last alone : as — 

‘between the evil and the good of it.* 

* the evil of perfidy and dishonesty.* 
af *to(both;highandlowof(your)siibjects.' 
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276. If tho nouns so connected be in an oblique case of 
the plural, the last alone is commonly (but not invariably) 
put in the Formative plural, the others taking the form of 
tho Formative singular: as — 

small and the great rejoicings 
were made/ 

mountain caves and desolate places/ 

Rem. Urdu grammarians, it may be observed, recognize six kinds 
of appositives : 1) the strengthcyimg or corrohoratmi, 

which is of two kinds ; a) corroboration in meaning^ 

and li) verbal corroboration^ which consists in the 

emphatic repetition of the word itself, whether that word be a noun, 
verb, pr particle. E.xamples of the first arc : b \ joj , or b \ Jjj 
‘ Zaid himself came,’ ^J^ ^ 1 c=^ * boys arc all come,’ 

cl ^ * I will (immcdiat('ly) send 

the book itself to you.’ The apiiositivc in this case may be any word 
that strengthens the idea of totality or of self already contained in the 

/Ic. 

or 7ioun that is folloived. Examples of the second kind arc 
OjJ \)\ Sij Zaid is come, Zaid;’ ^ whatever words;’ 

* what various misfortunes ; ’ ‘ each 

single sentence;’ ^ i> ;,u ■ Zaid beat (him), beat (him);’ 
\S * Yes ! Yes ! I did (it).’ — 2) the description^' 

or the qualification. This may refer to tho niatbid either directly, in 
which case it is a simple adjective, or indirectly, in which case it is an 
adjective sentc7icc (a qualificative or relative clause), as 
^ \jJb ‘the book, the leaf of which is tom/ — 3) Jjj the 

substitution, or per mutative, which is of four kinds ; «) the sub- 
stitution of the whole (for the whole) ; as 1^3* b I ^ 

‘Kallu, your brother, came to my place b) the substitution of 

the part (for the whole), as d -Vi * 
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book — I tore a leaf of it;’ c) Jjj t?te comprehensive suhstitution, 

as ^ V. wrapper is good;’ 

d) kli J Jj the permutative of error ^ as jf 

* wo ought to go home, (I mean to say), io school/ The last three 
kinds of permutatives arc common in colloquial speech, and the second 

o 

nnd third in poetry also. — 4) t. . the explanatory apposition^ 

which consists in the connection of a substantive with another which it 
more closely defines, as 'tW * Sirfiju’ddin (alias, or 

better known as) Bahadur Shah.’ — 5) apposition hj means 

of a conjunction, as jj\ ^ ‘ Kallu and Mohan.’ — C) 
the mcaninglecs appositive, as * grain.’ 

277. A Genitive may either precede or follow the sub- 
stantive by which it is governed : as — 

the principal and the profit thereof.’ 

^ ‘ dit‘ character of the newspaper.’ 


But if emphasis or contrast is desired, the genitive is 
usually placed before the governing noun; as *-^1^ 4 

^ ‘ that is ill// book.’ 


278. When the governing noun is preceded by an 
attributive, the genitive may cither follow the governing 
noun or precede the attributive ; as — 

apparent wording or tenour.’ 

^ U^y* * Mohan’s younger brother.’ 

279. The genitive may even bo separated from its 
governing noun by other words, as adverbs, interrogative 
pronouns, etc., so long as they do not make the constiuc- 
tion ambiguous or obscure : as — 
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1^' ^Js^ ‘how can I bcHcvo you?' 

^ l*U \j^ ‘what is your name ?’ 
j_j4> ^ what is your pleasure respecting it?’ 

(jwl * (^) have made of his skull a 

^ cup for tho wild boasts of this desert 

ijlij to drink water out of.’ 


280. AdjccUvcs . — The ustial position for an attributive 
adjective is immediately before its substantive ; as 

‘ an intelligent lad ‘ a good man.’ But if 
the adjective in any way parliciilarizcs tlie substantive, it 
usually follows, ‘ especially if other descriptive phrases 
accompany it ; as — 


JyU 


■■ 

9 L, 9 t ^ X t 

bl Jju y^b cr5y^ 


* bring good rice/ 

^ have a sound acknowledgment (of 
the transfer) written.* 

* tht re is a very large house in that 

lane.’ 

^ (Lo !) it was {lit. is; an object white 
and smooth, round like a cupola.* 

* an Abyssinian, young, handsome, 

wdth an elegant head-dress nicely 
arranged, came out.* 


281. Similarly the demonstrative pronoun, which 
usually precedes the substantive, may, for the sake of 
emphasis, follow it: as ^ 4?-\ ij >......^1? ‘lie is a good 

physician, who,’ etc. {lit. ‘ that physician is good,’ etc.) 


282. Great emphasis may be given to an adjective by 
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separating it from its substantive, and placing it at the end 
of the sentence, so as to let it produce a more independent 
impression: as — 

' there was# very deep mountain gorge.’ 

283. Adverls. — An adverb which belongs to an adjec- 

tive or another adverb almost invariably stands before it : 
as xjj ^ So also an 

adverb which belongs to a verb usually stands immediately 
before it: as [_s^ ‘(she) used to 

romp and play with them right merrily.’ But it may bo 
placed, for the sake of emphasis, at the beginning of the 
sentence, or inserted without emphasis between the more 
prominent words. however a whole clause is qualified, 
it is placed at the beginning : c.ff. 

^ P o c V 

inasmuch as his path had never 
V before.’ 

* suddenly a verdant and very beautiful 

l'“l P , 

ul island came in sight. 

284. The negative particle, like other adverbs, usually 
precedes the verb; but if the tense be a compound one, 
it may also stand between the auxiliary and the parti- 
ciple: as — 

qj J ' I was not aware of this.’ 

j ^ * no one used to understand the Govern- 

Ijj ment regulations,’ or lit. ‘ any one 
did not understand,’ etc. 

The negative is never used adjcctivcly, but is always an 
adverb qualifying the verb in a sentcuco. 
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285. Conjunctions, as connecting and showing the rela- 
tion between sentences, naturally precede the members 
they serve to introduce : as — 

‘ but still the capacity of manifesting 
(itself) existed in it.’ 

^\j lii* ‘ but this also is the opinion of certain 

sages.' 


III. CONCORD OF THE SUBJECT AND PREDICATE. 


2SG. The verb of the predicate agrees with the subject 
in number, person, and gender, unless it be of the form in 
which personal terminations are fotind, viz. : the Impera- 
tive, the A.orist, and the fragmentary vtab etc. ; 

these admit of no change of form to indicate gender : c.g. 
lOU- c-jIj \j^ ‘ my father will go ^ the girl 
will go;’ ^ *we (masc.) will read;’^_,j,^i^b ^ ‘wo 

(fem.) will read;’ ‘it is I’ (masc. or fern.}; ^ ^ 

‘ It is we ’ (masc. or fem.). 


Itein. a. Not only are the personal pronouns as subjects often omitted, 
but a substantive as subject is also occasionally understood; e.g. 

O ^ ‘life passed in great comfort,* where 

jJj or some similar word is understood. 

Jlem, h. When a superior addresses an inferior, he frequently speaks 
of himself in the first jierson plural: e.g. ^ ‘it is I;’ 

‘ 1 will come.* Similarly another is commonly addressed in the second 
person plural, as in English ; e.g. ^ ‘ who are you ? * 


287. The predicative participle or adjective (if this 
admit of a feminine being fonnod from it) is regulated by 
the subject in gender, number and case; and similarly 
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every adjective (or genitive), whenever possible, agrees 
with the substantive with which it is connected : as — 


'the prince stood (became stationary) 
on the \falk/ 

' all the bees yield him obedicncti/ 

Lf^r 

‘these misfortunes were written in (my) 
destiny.* 

^ (j^Vl h * dress too nsed to become dirty 

and tattered.* 

^ *life is dear to one under all circum- 
stances.* 

\ ^ ^ * when his desire was (became) satisfied. * 

^ ^ ^ ~ inhabitant of 

Dchli.* 


‘all men are not alike.* 

Hon. a. 'VMien the subject is a noun (pronoun) which has the same 
form for the singular and plural (as in the last of the above examples), 
the predicate is a guide to the number of the subject. 


Hem. h. Perfect concord in number of the feminine participles in the 
above examples would require the forms such forms 

are now obsolete. (§ 169, Hem.) 


288. A plural predicate is often connected with a 
personal subject in the singular, as a mark of respect or 
politeness: as — 

His Majesty was (became) much 
pleased on hearing (it).* 

be; Honours observation is to the 
point* {lit. ‘your Honour observes justly'). 
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Rem. The third person plural is sometimes used without a defined 
subject to denote a common saying, or the general use of a term, or a 
general opinion : as they say or call.' But the noun of 

Agency of the same verbs juay be employed as subject : e.g. 

‘ the tellers relate.’ 

289. Some Arabic plurals (broken and rcffular), as 
‘ circumstances,’ ‘ property,’ ‘ articles,’ ‘ in- 

vestigation,’ cjLsIj ‘ a casualty,’ and perhaps a few more, 
are commonly regarded as singular collectives, and con- 
nected with a singular predicate others, as Q,] ‘ saints,’ 
j)\^\ ‘ great men,’ ^ elders,’ and one or two more, are 

used both in the singular and plural ; in the use of these 


' Misled by the repeated use in the o hahnr of certain Arabic broken pluralk 
with singular verbs, the European p^rammariuns appear to tliiiik that all, or nearly all 
such plurals maybe constructed with a singular predicate, or have a siiiirular adji'ctive 
connected with them. Ilut so far is this from being tlu’ case that ver} few (peihaps 
not more than six or eight) of these plurals are used as singular collective nouns. In 


the Brig. 0 bahar we find i ~ 

\ ^ and other instances of broken plurals treated as singular collectives which scholars 


of the present day by no means approve. The following remarks on tin: above con- 
structions by a scholar of distinction, M, Shaikh ‘Abdullah of Cawnporc, will' show 

what opinion native scholars hold respecting them : ^ 

. ^ ^ .y OOP oP ^ i.i.M 

- ui^ '^3‘- ‘■iA* u^'* j)'' Wj' 


^ c£ 

Did space permit, wo could here add the opinions of distinguished Dehli scholars also. 
It is to b(' )iop«Ml, however, that the above will suffice to show tliai the Brig a bahar 
cannot be safely taken as a perfect representative of the Urdu of the present day. 
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plural forms the student must be guided by the practice of 
the best modern writers. Examples are : 


*as much property as there was in the 
house.’ • 

^ • 

‘this is my case’ (these are my circumstances). 
U^J lT^ am a chief and a great personage 
li of this city.* 

L5* l5^ ^ ^ * investigation is taking place.’ 

' a casualty has occurred.’ 


Ite) 7 i, is also constructed as a plural, especially when it 

signifies causes or mea?is: c.g, %diat are 

the causes of this progress ^ ’ 


290. If two or more subjects of different persons have a 
common predicate, the subjects are arranged in the order 
of the persons, beginning with the first, and the predicate 
is put in the first person plural if one of the subjects is of 
this person, and in the second person plural if the subjects 
are of the second and third persons : e.g. 




cr? 


let me and you run’ (liL us and you). 
I and the other (man) my companion 
fled thence.’ 


^ Mohan together (lit. having 

united) beat him.’ 


291. Two or more connected subjects of tbe third 
person (singular or plural), w/icii thy denote living beings^ 
usually take tbe predicate (verb, participle, adjective) in 
tbo plural, and tbe predicate agrees with them in gender, 
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if they are all of the same gender; but if they aro of 
different genders, the masculine is preferred : e.g. 


<=J t ^ * Mohan and Kallu came to my place.’ 

^ ’Amiran and Nasiban were going to 

<JT^ school.’ 

^ yc c^u U his mother and father arc dead.’ 

^jy. woman arrived 


^ jC t 

^ Ji J ^ male and female are found in date- 

trees also.* 

Hem. If -f5^ j t^y^f or any similar word is in apposi- 


tion* to the subjects, the verb of course agrees with it as its proper 
subject: as -3 -^jLj ^5^ JjJjh ^ * wife and children, no one 

will accompany (him)/ 


292. But if the connected subjects denote f/imjs or 
ideas (or partly living beings and partly things), the 
following cases arise : 

1) If the subjects arc all singular and of the same 
gender, the predicate agrees with them in gender, and may 
be put in the singular or plural, but the singular is pre- 
foiTed: as 

j^\ ^ ^ *Irora it spring cowardliness, moan- 

c=^ si)iritednc3s, and spiritlessness,* etc. 

li j^\ ^ jk ‘ selfishness and covetousness pre- 

^ y dominate.* 

^ ^^’cspect and dignity vanish/ 
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The predicate must however be put in the plural if one 
or more of the subjects is in the plural : as — 

j IrsT ^ senses were not in proper order/ 

2) If the sub jects arc of different •genders, the predicate 
(verb, participle, adje^ctive) usually agrees with the last in 
gender and number,^ but it may agree with the masculine 
even when it is not the nearest subject : e.ff. 

j^\ ‘tranquillity and case were visible* on 

all sides.’ 

‘displeasure and vexation possess him.’ 


^ Those rules, as also many other-- laid down in the^-c pa^^cs, will be found to differ 
materially from those of F<irhes and other g^rainmanaU', wlio base their rules on the 
langna^re of the Dotj o Ixthar a: 1 other pueh autitjuated works alone, quite igifbriRg 
the literature of the pn-sciil period ; ns thoui;h Urdu had in no w^y changed or 
improved since the time of Dr. (Jilehiist. Of this we shall have more to say 
elsewhere. We may here content ourselves with subjoining, in corroboration of what 
is stated above, tbi' opinion of two dUtingui'^bed bcholurs, the one an inhabitant of 
DehlT, the other of l^ukliiiau : 

^ y llakhsh, Urdu 

Onnn. p. 118.) 

<-W cTir^'V c£ 

nf. (4-^* <=i-- ■=£ 

^ Jii -4^ (:M. ShuikU ‘Alulunal., Aialiic Prof., 

Cawnpore Zihi‘ School.) 

Discussing the lollowiiig sentence from the i>oy o /y^'/^r/r 

mentioned scholar i\ marks J.xi 

^ i7i thv ahovc-cittd passagt, it is IpclUi' and more cJiustc to use ^5^? Uu 
fanitiiue verb. 


10 
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‘houses for travellers and lofty build- 
^ yb iiigs are found constructed here and 

there/ 

^ abstinence and content arc found in it 
( to this degree/ ^ 

c-^b S J ‘l have no knowledge as to where 

' father, servants, and property are gone/ 
J3^ clothes, plates, and books are 

^T-^^ good/ 

‘respecting whom he spoke in so much 
jJi^Wb j)raise, and evinced such longing/ 
J3^ lT^' ‘many sticks and thorns were collected 

' (by me),’ or ‘l colli eted a large 

'j[uanlity of sticks and thorns/ 

Jiehi. The last subject, though singular by form, may be plural in 
idea, in which case the predicate wdll bo put in tlui plural ; as jl:: 

j j * undei\4aiKling and senses vanished/ And if one 

idea is expressed in several words, all of tlu' same gi iider I'xcept the 
last, the predicate may agree in gender with the first oubjects, and not 

o ^ ^ f 

with the last; as jt] 

^ L5^*^ ‘such foresight, judgnu'nt, sense, aiid 

knowh'dge is found in some animals/ If one of tlic w'ords 
etc., is in apposition to the subjects, the prodieatt^ will agree W’ith it in 
gender and number; as skin 

and bones, all will be scattered ;’ W J 

‘ absolutely no strength and consciousness, none whatever remained.’ 

293. If the predicate consists of Uys ‘to become,’ ‘to 
l>rove to b(;,’ or one of the verbs mentioned in § 2G2, and 
a substantive, the verb is usually regulated in number and 
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gender by this substantive if it immediately precedes the 
verb, and is defined by a genitive or an adjective : as — 

^ this riwn and robe and (these) pearls 

yt> ^ jcwt'ls might make up tlie 

eapitalsiockofathoiisandmerchants/ 
jt] ^iU ^J^Jp))utling together words (concociing 

C-?w'U stories) from this side and tliat, 

^ ^ dt'ceiving, becomes his habit.* 

20-1, A declinable adjective wliicb is conneeted as an 
attribute with two or more sidistantivcs of different genders 
usually agrees witli tlie masculine if the substantives 
denote living beings; but if they demote things or ideas, 
it generally agro('s with the nearest : as — 

I*!!. ‘such calamities ami fearful places.' 

, v'-.iil ni t—i.’ jC . jiff ‘ so much praise and longing.’ 

W' ■ yy "J 

205. An impersonal proposition, by wdiich the existence 
of an aetion or relation is ass(Tted, without being referred, 
as prtidicate, to any noun for its subject, is formed i) by 
the verb ‘it is proper or necessary;’ 2) by the 

verbs ^ and with one of the adjectives yjl ‘necessary,’ 
‘proper,’ ‘I’igJd/ ‘necessary,’ etc., followed 

in each case by a subordinate proposition to wdiich the 
assertion refers : as — 

Lol ‘itisnpcossarvfhalhoso (leal with them.’ 

i ‘it is right that ho act ou this.’ 
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CnArTER VII. 

TirE ARTICLE; THE RELATTOXS OF RITRSTANTIVES IN A 
SENTENCE, AND THE CASES. 


a) ON THE AJ5SENCE OF THE AHTICLE IN HRHH. 

20G. Urdxl, like Sanskrit and tho modora Aryan 
languages, possesses no definite article : thus jp may be 
translated by either ‘ hous(',’ or ‘ a house,’ or ‘ the house,’ 
according to the context. 

297. Some nouns lio-wcver are in their very nature 
definite, e.y. (—.'lAT ‘the sun,’ ‘the East,’ etc., and all 
proper names. Others are rendered definite — 

1) by standing in apposition to a proper name ; as 

jjli ‘ the seaport of Karachi ;’ cj'o-v-j ‘ tho sage, 

Bcdpa’c.’ 

2) by standing in the relation of governing noun to a 

proper noun in the genitive, when this is explientorif 
(ZiL' as Is ‘the country of Zerbiid;’ 

ilijb li ‘the king of Greece.’ 

3 ) by being conniicted rvitli the demonstrative pronouns, 

which, in many instances, may be pi-ojxerly rendered by 
the English definite article: as tj 

‘that, or the book, a leaf of which is torn.’ 

Hem. Aocordiiig to tho native grammarians not only arc all proper 
names, personal, demonstrative, and relative pronouns, definite or 
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determined but a noun whieh governs any of tbeso in the 

genitive is also definite; thus signifies properly ‘the child 

of Mohan,’ and not ‘a child of Mohan’s.’ 

298. If it be dosiri'd to point out a noun as indefinite^ 
tbe numeral adjoctivo ‘one, a, an’ (called 

‘the indefinite particle’) or the indefinite pronoun 
‘some one,’ ‘a ccrhiin one,’ is employed for the purpose, 
with this distinction, however, that the former more 
commonly particularizes the substantive, implying that 
only one ])orson or thing is understood, whereas the 
latter implies that some one out of many, or something 
not described, is intended : e.g. 

^ * knowledge is a good thing.’ , 

^ king gave a costly robo to a certain 

t/A devotee. 

Saj (^4 d ^ clack used to remain by the margin 

^ of some tank. 

W' 

299. If some indefinite portion or quantity of a thing is 

implied, the Avord is placed before the noun in the 
singular or plural; as UT ‘bring some 

chiclvons from the marhet’ (sec § 999). 

6) THE RELATION OF SUBSTANTIVES IN A SENTENCE. 

300. The relation in which a noun (substantive, adjec- 
tive, partici])le, pronoun) stands to the other parts of a 
sentence, is denoted by its case, or by a postposition with 
its noun. 

301. Nouns which stand in the same relation, stand 
also in the same ease : e.g. 
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1) The appositivc (Jabi') and its mathu'\ as UT 
jhiL ‘by our master Sindbad,’ ‘a ser of oil 

‘ a yard of cloth l^j CSj\ ^Sihigliu of land;’ 
‘ten thousand horses.’ 

Hem. Nouns denoting Measure or quantity are coordinate with the 
noun dc'noting the thing of which they form a part. Native gram- 
marians, however, do not regard the two nouns as in apposition, but 
call the second of the tw'o nouns the spcci/lcation of the first. 

When a noun is preceded by a numeral adjective (JJis), it is termed 

^ ^ . << 

or numlercd. It is wrong to say of sueh nouns that they are 

put in the nominative,” for the two nouns may bo in ajiy case : c.y. 
^ jA ‘ what can be done with two sers of ghl ? ’ 

2) ' Words which are connected by conjunctions, enume- 
ration, and antithesis; as JjUjjI ^ JU 

JU^ ‘ the fool seeks wealth, and the wise man perfection.’ 

3) The word with wliich a question is pui, and that 

which conveys the answer; as tvliom 

was he beaten?’ (‘Avho beat him?’), =i. ‘by me;’ 

^ ‘whose house is this?’ ‘Mohan’s;’ 

js, ^JU whotn ar(' you making (it)?’ 

,_jU ‘ for such-and-such a gentleman.’ 


I. The Nominative Case. 

302. The Nominative is used to denote the subject of 

which a verb is predicated; / o:f3 teach 

boys,’ or ‘ I am teaching the boys.’ 

303. The Nominative is also used as the predicative 

noun, 1 ) with verbs signifying bo he or hecomc^ to prove, 
issue, turn out] as bU-ys, y», iJL, etc.; 2) 

with verbs denoting a state or mode of existenee, as I-aj ‘ to 
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remain,’ ‘to stand or last,’ etc.; 3) with passive verbs 
of naming^ calling., making, esteeming, etc. (c/. §§ 2G2 and 
351). 

304. The Nominative is often omployed absolutely to 
avoid the use of two or more consecutive nouns in an 
oblique case, and the case in which these nouns would 
stand is then taken by a following pronoun or pronominal 
adjective. This construction is also commonly employed 
when attention is called to the subject (with which the 
following pronoun is put in apposition), or when a relative 
explanatory sentence is inserted between the nominative 
and the verb : c.g. 


u Jk.* ^ b 

'■ ^ \ .... ^ 

mm 1 iiX^ ji: 

-V ^ 

u)=r L5p''>' 
cLvV ^ 

l/ 

JL>' 

/ u?jr*^ y 

^ ij _ li 


* to pick holes in any one’s dress* or to 
speak of the imtnistworthincss of any 
one, and so forth — all is compre- 
hended in the word Slander/ 

* a villager’s son, who was moving 
about there to watch the field — as 
soon as his eye fell on the pigeon.* 

‘Malik Sadik, who is the king of the 
Jinn — your father had formed a 
friendship with him/ 

‘and certain matters pertaining to the 
Arabic and Persian, the knowing of 
which was essential, and a means of 
enlightenment to young scholars — 
they also have been introduced/ 
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305. The Formative plural of nouns denoting of 

time, when used colledivehf and indefinitely, is used in place 
of the nominative : e.g. ^ ‘ years passed away.’ 

II. The Agent. 

30G. When the verb of a sentence is transitive, such 
that its perfect participle has a.]}assivc character, and tlie 
tense employed is one which is formed Avith this participle 
(the Indefinite Past, the Present Perfect, the Past Per- 
fect, the Past Potential, and one of the forms of the Past 
Conditional}, the structure of the sentence (owing to the 
nature of the participle) takes a fasdec form, the nc^ar or 
direct object (the Accusative) is made the subject of the 
verb, and the agent of the act is put in the Agent case : e.g. 

^Ilis Majesty asked after my condition' 
{lit, ‘ by the king my condition was asked '). 

tlicy gave me good advice {lit. by 
them to me good advice was given '). 

^ *Ihad purchased articles of merchandise’ 

{lit ‘articles of merchandise had 
b('cn purchased by me’), 

307. A sentence as object (or subject) of a verb is treated 
as a singular masculine noun ; hence — 

S [p \fi ci. ‘ I had vowed that never again would 

Ujj! J 1.1} ji-j 1 breathe the word Travel ’ (hY. 'that 
I will never again take the name of 
Travel, had been vowed by mo’). 

308. But if, for any reason, the object is constructed 
with fi, or in other words takes the Dative form, the 
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concord between it and the verb is broken, and the con- 
struction becomes impersonal, the subject, in the form of 
tho pronoun of the third person singular masculine, being 
implied in the verb : c.g. 

j *thcy crushed the snake^s head’ {lit. 

' as to tho snake’s head, it was crushed by them ’). 

J j*J> I have accepted his petition’ {lit. 

* as regards his petition, it has been 
accepted by us ’). 

^ IjLj made men for the purpose 

*of earning (their livelihood),’ or lit. ^ with reft Tcncc to men, by God, 
for the purpose of earning, it has been made,’ i.c. the act of creating 

by God, in reference to men, has been with a view to (their) earning. 

• 

SO'J. One or two transitive vwbs, as ‘to speak,’ 

‘to forget,’' the perfect participles of which are 

regarded as lacking a passive character, arc not constructed 
according to the above rules; as (notSljj <=l,jr*) 

spoke.’ 

310. Compound verbs, such as UT its contraction 

US) ‘to come with, to bring,’ <J_‘to go away with, to 
take away,’ lit?- ‘to cat up,’ etc., the first member of 
which (as also the whole verb") is transitive, and tho 

. o 

^ To <ht'so tlic i)i' 0 ])lo of Laldiiinu and of Soutliorn India add tlic verb 
‘to undtT.staiid,' ‘to Ibinlv 'whereas DcblT authors raiely treat this as a neuter verb. 
Ill the KJnriid AJruz tliis Aerl), as also is* repeatedly treated as neuter, but 

V J 

ftnclinaj like huhlnU, is sometimes a transitive and sometimes an intramitive verb. 
Other verbs, wliieh are added to tho aht)\e cveeptions by some European grammarians 

— as \3 o afraid), fiiil, to full short’ (of), ‘to fight* 

(with), hX! ‘to be in contact’ (witli), *to take' (to) — arc tm'uiudhj inU txnsUive, and 
hence cannot possibly take the passive construction. 

- Fori H's’s rule — ^vllich IVfessrs. Williams and Dowson repeat — is: Wlicn the last 
member of a com])ouml verb is neuter, tho whole veil) is neuter, and when it is 
transitive, the whole verb is transitive. This rule, we may observe, is not based on 
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second member intransitive, must necessarily be treated as 
neuter verbs, i.e. constructed activcl/j, since a passive parti- 
ciple cannot be formed from the latter part of the com- 
pound, which alone is conjugated : c.g. 

‘ a (or the) dog has eaten up all the broad;’ 

Rem. In two or more co-ordinate sentences with a common subject, 
the last of which takes the passive construction with the Agent case, 
and the other (or others) the active with the T^'ominativc, or vice versd, 
the Agent or the JS'ominative (as the ease may be) of the last sentence 
is generally not expressc'd : 

jy jj he mounted the horse and took' the 

^ road to the jungle/ 

^ ‘ ^ servant seized my hand, and began 

This construction serves to show that (as we have already remarked), 
according to the conception of those who now speak Urdu, the Agent case 
is simply a modified form of the Nominative, from which it is dis- 
tinguished by the sign and by its exclusive use with the tenses 
formed from the perfect participle of transitive verbs. When a Jliiidu- 
stanl says, for instance, means not * bread was 

eaten by me,’ as the construction implies, but ‘ 1 ate bread/ 

III. Tnn GnxjTivr. 

311. The Genitive of a word denotes that another 
stands with it in the relation of connection, and is in this 

the opinion of native scholars, nor on the practice of standard authors ; for the former 
hold it as absurd to call active and neuter as it would be to term to cat 

active, and i/O eat up neuter ; and the latter invariably construct the Frequentative and 
Desidcrativc compounds actively with the Komhiative: c.g. 

j ‘I kept striking (out) my hands and 
legs in the water all day and all night/ (Cf. J 21 1, and note thereon.) 
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way defined by it. The genitive serves chiefly to show 
the relation of the substantive so used to some other 
substantive (or word used substantively), so that both sub- 
stantives together express one idea; it is however also 
connected with some adjectives. 

312. The Genitive in Ilindiistani, it should be borne 
in mind, is, as regards its origin, an Adjective (§ 43), and 
therefore, like other Ilindl adjectives terminating in d, it 
inflects for gender and number so as to agree with the 
noun it defines. 

313. The Genitive may cither precede or follow the 
word by ’which it is governed (§ 277 et scq.). 

314. The Genitive after suhstantives is used, generally, 
to denote dependence of any one substantive upon another : 
as — 

Is ^thc pretence of friendship.’ 

h\j ‘ the road of, i.e. to the desert.* 

lLCI Is" ship of, i.e. laden with men.’ 

Ilenco tlie Genitive depends upon etc. 

signifying for tlic salic (of), on account (of), and on other 
postpositions, which arc nouns in the Ablative and Loca- 
tive: as cs-id sake of, or for (my) father,’ 

^ ‘ on my account.’ (Sec § 238 et seqi) 

Rem. The locative of the Ecciprocal Pronoun as governing noun 
is frequently omitted : c.fjf, 

^ ® natural antagonism exists between 

mo and thee.’ 

c£ ^ friendship existed between a tcrioiso 

and a scorpion.’ 
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*-£;r* -C '®° ®™° ““V ® ®^S“ 

between me and thee.' 

315. Genitive of Relation . — ^Tlio Genitive is used to 
denote relationship : as liy li ‘ Mohan’s son,’ 

<_*Ij ‘the father of the children.’ 

V * 

316. Possessive Genitive . — ^The Genitive denotes a thing 
possessed by a possessor, and the possessor of a thing 
possessed ; as lL^ 2 U Is ^ ‘ the owner of a house,’ 

‘Mohan’s book.’ 


317. Instead of being joined immediately to the govem- 
ing substantive, a Possessive Genitive may be connected 
with it by means of one of the verbs 1^‘, Uys, etc. : c.g. 

^ ^Jby ‘this book is Molian’s.’ 

^mino was a strange predicament at 
that time/ 

318. The Genitive of possession in connection with a 

following verb etc.) often stands without 

a governing word : c,g. 

j which had no tail’ {lit. 'of 

which tliCTO was no taiP). 

' tlic ass had no heart and cars.* 
j 'they had no child (thcir*s was no child).’ 

^ he has received (become possessed of) 

a severe injury.’ 

foot-traveller had not gone many 
^ steps when a horse kicked him.’ 

liem. In sontoncos like the first three of the above, it is probable 
that a postposition, such as or (vulg. (j^^’)> understood. 
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But in the last two the native grammarians, and all native scholars, 
will not allow that any word is understood ; hut maintain that the 
construction is that of* the Persian, ^ taking the place of the prepo- 

. o r V p 

sition e.g. (for dj). This is intelligible if the 

construc tion occura in Urdu alone. Put ^^e arc not sure that it does 
not occur in Ilindi also ; and if this be the case, it would seem more 
probable that ^ is here an independent postposition, derived (like 
from the Sanskrit /criie. 


319. Subjective Genitive . — The Subjective Genitive 
indicates the subject of the action expressed in the word on 
Avhich it depends : as 


bW- li ^Mohan’s running away.* 

^ when Ilindbad perceived SmdklcTs 
J T<g(tr(l (for him).* 

^ ^ art's produc{}?g a resemblance to 
nature.* 




\j £ l^V-J ,-^J 

^ "V 


320. Objective Genitive . — The Objective Genitive denotes 
the object of the action, feeling, or notion, expressed in 
the word on which it di'pcnds : as 


^ world.* 

jLL li Ijo ‘the thanksgiving of, I’.r, to God.* 

‘the fear of God.* 

, J , ‘the sorrow of others.* 

^ ^ (j^\ \ * they have an ajfcction for this thing.* 

they consider the f<eeih<j of me unlucky.* 


Eem. The Objective Genitive is of common occurrence with the 
so-called nominal verbs, i.e. when a substantive in the accusative is 
added to such verbs etc., to coi iplete the notion of the verb : 
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e,g, llo ^ cl uW >=r cjr* * which I am 

making to kill the ox ; ^ ^ 

should make so much praising of (should praise so much) a stone.* 

321. Partitive Genitive . — ^Tlie Genitive is used with 
substantives and words used substantively to indicate the 
whole of which a part is taken : c.g. 

‘ the beginning of the story/ 

, ^ vL-j ^the top of the mountain/ 

\j.Ci ^ ■ ' a piece of diamond/ 
li ^ a half of the field/ 

Rein, liut if the part taken is a definite iccigld, mpomre^ or guantilf/, 
the noun denoting the whole is put in apjiosition : as 

* three seers of milk ;* clotli ;* 

* a lighCt of land ; * * a drop of water’ {ef. Rem. § 301 , 1 ). 

322. With the Partitive Genitive also arc constnu'd 
nouns expressing the superlative. The Gc'iiitivo in tliis 
case designates the whole out of which some one or some- 
thing is brought conspicuously forward as its most promi- 
nent part : e.g. 

1^1 ^thc best of all the students/ 

jJuo the chief scat of the assembly/ 

15^^ ^ ^ * the least of them.’ 

* people of the highest rank/ 

^ ^lio^cst stage of knowledge/ 

Rem. If it is desired to indicate that an object is the greatest or 
most distinguished of its kind, the substantive is often repeated in the 
form of the definite genitive plural. This construction occurs chiefly 
in Persian and Arabic phrases: e.j. ‘the lord of 
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lords/ i.c, ‘the supremo lord;’ j^\ the Amir of Amirs, the 
chief Amir.’ 

323. Explicative Genitive . — The Explicative Ocnitivo, 
or the Genitive of Definition, is closely connected in 
signification with the Partitive Genitive. It is used to 
indicate — 

1) the vMe as including (dl the parts, the plural ^ being 

employed when the whole convoys pluratit/f of idea, or 
wIk.'Ii it is composed of several individual things or 
persons (masculine): as ‘the whole field;’ 

1$’ I ‘the whole’ (of a thing); f ‘all ’ 

(without exception, of a number of objects); .f'^4=r ^ 

‘a lie’ (altogether); (sc. ‘altogether 

crooked, as it was before.’ 

' m 

2) the relation hctivccn the material and the form ; as 

‘a watch of gold’ (a gold watch); JjaLj ‘a 
box of wood ;’ jli Jiy ‘ a lock of steel.’ 

In this case the Genitive has quite the force of an 
adjective. 

3 ) the relation between the species and the genus, and 
the definition or explanation of a gcner(d or universal by a 
special or particular : as — 

date-tree (a tree of the date kind).’ 

'(.andal wood (wood of the sandal kind).’ 

Sr 

J IS llic fountr}’ of Zerbad.’ 

-4)^ * the word (of) 
jsS Lil ‘ this word Zv//r/ 

Uo J * I will not breathe the word (of) Traved.* 

Ill the three last examples we should rather have ex- 
pected a substantive in appositior. 
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324. Genitive of Kind. — The Genitive is also put with 
words which denote a number, measure, or quantity, to 
indicate the kind, and the thing measured or counted : 
as — 

b.jt (.1^0 \ ‘ a body of servants.* 

^ sliip-load of men.’ 

li ‘a space of three days.’ 

325. Genitive of Qualiti). — The Genitive, generally 
with an adjective (numeral, genitiv’^o), is used to indicate 
a quality of, or to describe, the noun on which it is 
dependent; as — 

cyb ^ * a matter of great wonder.’ 

Jl o ^ small- headed man/ 

o j ^ form and stature/ 

* a boy of ten years.* 

^ twenty hlrjhns' 

id^li li ij^S ^a distance (interveniiie: si)ace) of four hos' 
^ *two seer.s of, i.r. in weight.* 

32G. Genitive of Value. — The Gicnitivo is also used 
(generally with an adjective of quantity) to indicate tlio 
value of a thing, and its price^ if some Avord signifying 
price is expressed : e.g. 

[fjJb Jt« n/. *'wtiat may be the value of this 

projierty r * 

jjJ value on this.’ 

purchased cloth to the value of 
ten rupees/ 

^ \f ^ Avhat is the price of this box ? ’ 
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Rem, With verbs signifying to huy or sell^ the price of a thing is 
usually expressed by the Dative, or the Locative; as U ^ 

‘for how much did (you) buy that horse*?’ 

‘how much did this book cost?’ (e/. §§ 3;3-l, and 35.3, 7.) 

327. The Genitive is also used to distinguish a thing 
to which something belongs as its contents^ aj^piirtmance^^ 
etc. : e.g. 

‘a gugglet of [i.e, containing) water/ 

, li b O ‘water of (i.e. contained in) the riv’cr/ 

^ ‘ provision for three day^/ 

328. Genitive after Adjectives . — Many adjectives are 
commonly construed with tlie genitiv(‘. They are climliy 
Persian and Arabic active* participles, or nouns of agency, 
and Arabics passive 2 )arti(*iples, sigiiilying desirous,^ seeking,^ 
coveting,^ envgiag^ necessitous,^ hclovcd. ][>roducing,^ causing,^ 
requiring or exacting^ folhnving^ ohegiug or suhjeet to^ helping,^ 
opposing,^ hindering^ Jilness, capacitg,, simiUtiide,^ guilty etc. 
Some Ilindl adjectives also, and nearly all Ilindi nouns of 
agency, are used with a genitive : e,g. 

J J ^ be desirous from your heart of the 

^ ^ well-being of yuur fellow-creatures.’ 

*a st'cker after subsistence.’ 

d ^5^ ‘those men who are covetous of 

wealth.’ 

LjU * thirsting for (eagerly desinnis of) 

his blood/ 

JUi * I am not hungering for wealth.’ 

d’\ ^they become envious of them/ 

17 
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c± (stand in) need (of) warning/ 

yk \j\^^ .^b- ' 'in order that you may be beloved 

of your Lord/ 

‘it becomes the object of men's 
atfection/ 

c:***-^ (^**4 ‘if desire require (is the demander 

y of) any such action. 

\c:\ ^ 4 . jb'b ‘the Holy God also becomes his 

U'yN helper/ 

^5 j*lc they considi r knowledge tlie enemy 
thereof.' 

o anything that is an o])stacle to the 

\jy attainment of his o))ject.’ 

(V^ ^ ‘he does not become guilty of con- 

ll » y tempt of court.' 

\jy li ‘he becomes guilty (commits the 

crime) of iniirde]’.' 


/lem, A number of adjectives are idiomatically constructed with the 
inflected genitive The most common of these are : ji\ji ‘equal,* 

‘obedient,’ ‘subject/ J.jIj ‘capable,* ‘near,’ ^5)! ‘fit,* 

worthy, adhering to,' connected with, resembling,’ 

^ILi^ ‘conformable,’ *like,’ ‘rendering necessary,' 

‘cause,' etc. These adjectives being mostly used as postpositions 
(§ 240, 3), the same construction has apparently been preserved when 
they are used as regular adjectives; e g. ‘•-r^ 

‘ when they arrived near the city/ J^c ^ 

^ auger should be under tin* control (a follower) of licason/ 
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^ three-fourths (of it) is unfit to 

be told.' 


329. A genitive may be governed by two or more con- 
nected nouns, in wliich case, if these denote living beings^ 
and aro of different genders, the genitive is usually put in 
the masculine plural ; but if the nouns denote things or 
ideas, it generally agrees with the nearest noun : e.g. 

L» ‘ Kallu’s mother and father.’ 

'XijjS j (jwl that persons wife and child (or 

children).’ 

Uw:i j Jm. 51 his capital and profit. 

^ the character, custom, and styje of 

language, of that newspaper.' 

/iVw. The masculine is occasionally used: €,g. li ^ 

^Lj ^ a description of whose pomp and state.’ This is especially the 
case if the nearest noun be one of those the gender of which is not 
settled: e.g.j3, etc, (see § 28, 8, Rem. c) : as ^ 

JU ‘your life and property.’ 


330. If an Urdu genitive is governed by a Persian 
genitive phrase, one noun of which is masculine and the 
other feminine, the genitive usually takers the masculine 
affix: e,^. 


= 4 ' 

)1 ^ 


‘the bettering of his fellow-creatures.’ 
‘from th(' style of our discourse.’ 

‘the repaying of thanks for kindly 
notice.’ 


331. A genitive that is governed by a predicative sub- 
stantive coimeetcd with a singular (masculine) subject in 
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the plural foririj is invariably put in the plural, whether 
its governing noun admits of a plural form or not : e.g. 

^ ( — thou art) an inhabitant of 

‘ Ddill/ 

^ ^yoii arc (nrthou art) the servant of 

suc,h-aii(l-sui‘h a gentleman/ 

332. If tlie go\'crning noun denote a 2 )erson of rnnlc or 
imsition wlio is sjiokeii of, tlie genitiA-o may be jmt in the 
idnral as a mark of r(‘S]){T-l : jis ^ ^ 

S^dio Avas the king of tliat country’ {rf. § 28S). 


lY. Tun Dative. 

333. The DatiA^e (hmoD's in general tlmt Avlial is assert(‘(l 
by the predicate is doiU‘, or liolds good for^ (uid in rr/rn^nre 
lo a certain person or tiling. Tliis is indicated by the 
postposition cmjdoyed in forming the case, and Avhicli 
signifies originally for Ihc salic of on account of in reference 
lo : e,g. 

^ appcur to thost' 

unfortunates/ 

^ cJk li Cl^b hmything the liearing whtTcof would 

\y ])rove disagreeable to the lu'arer/ 

Ecm. In the older lib rature tin* place of the Dative postposition is 
frequently siq^plied by tlie jiostpositioii with a genitiv(' : e.(f. ^ 

^L> ^ ^ give (it) to the dog/ Ihit the use of this postposition is 

now almost exclusively confined to the Itollexive rronoun; as 
*io himself/ etc. 

334. As the remote object in reference to wrhicli an 
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action takes place, the Dative has the signification of /or, 
for the sake of for the purpose of in return or exchange for^ 
and hence its use with verbs of selling and huging : e.g. 


f *rr 7 ^ f ^ ^tter w(‘eping and laincnt- 

^ ing for your life, we had settled 
down, giving you up in despair (^/Y. 
having washed our liands of you).’ 
^ it issutficieiit for niywhule lifetime. 

f * the prince came out for a stroll.’ 

^yi> IjT / Sjji ^ of opiiression, I am 

come to complain.’ 

. 1 ’ , -'b 4 " ‘bring wat(T to wash the hands.’ 

f cr^/\ c^} (me) a house near you for me 

^ J to put up in ^ {lit. ‘ to alight ’). 

?*.b u.)\ 1 ^ .J ci , 1 horse for two hundred 

1.2s. vj rupees.’ 

'what will you give this book for?’ 

Pcm. The Hative of i/tofive or 2f^(rposc (J flfo ohject on account 

of which anything is done) is generally a verbal noun {c c/. safryfnjdd, 
utanidf dhonu, in the above examples), and may always b(' rendered in 
English by the gerund with to. The force of the sauu* Dative is very 
commonly expressed by one of the postpositions 
etc., and tlu' g('nitive of a verbal noun: as ^ 

God has made men to earn (their livelihood) ;* jJU 
dcr-’^-^ 'they f'tudy (for) to become learned.’ In 
such sent('ne('3 the genitive of the verbal noun may bo resolved into a 
clause consisting of ^ or S\j and a finite form ot the verb ; as 
jjyb jjlc S 'they study in order that they &ay 

become learned.’ 
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835. The Dative is used after verbs implying motion : as 

^ ^ merchant went home (to his house).* 

^ * he went to the bazar.’ 

‘ (lake care) that no annoyance reach the lion.’ 


330. The Dative is used idiomatically with the verb 
LL* ‘ to meet, or come in contact with,’ to convey the idea 
of acquiring^ finding ; as 

f 

fjtS ‘ this boy has got nothing.’ 

L. J ^ he did not find a road or way.’ 

337. The Dative is used after some adjective's signify- 
ing necesmry^ agreeable ^ and their opposites, when they 
are employed as predicative nouns : c.g. 

*this house is needed by (in requisition for) us.’ 

' , ^ \ i . t 

I do not approve of this matter/ lit. this 
matter is not agreeable to me.’ 

338. T]k‘. phrases ^ etc. 

signifying it is necessary, proper.^ or right,^ govern tlio 
Dative: c,g* 

^ ^ Si man should exert (himself) in doing 

good/ lit. * it is necessary for a man 
that he/ etc. 

^ *it is ni'ccssary for him (it behoves 

J ^^^'“hon not the words 

of one pcTson to another.’ 

339. With the same verbs, and also with the verbs ^ 
and Lijb when these imply intention^ neccssitg, or constraint^ 
tlic Dative is regularly employed before the gerund, the 
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gerundive, and the perfect participle used as a verbal noun, 
to denote the subject (<?/. §§ 415, 420, and 439): as 


if newspaper- writers should con- 

sider/ lii. ‘ for us newspaper- writers 
considering is necessary or right.’ 






you should learn manners.’ 


jLs 






^ we ought now to consider a bit.’ 

‘ it is right (for you) to mention such 
beneficial matters without delay.’ 


^ ^ make a watch.’ 

^ f ‘we have to provide against dll our 

necessities with this same language.’ 

I," ^ ijr* C/"l ^ the government will certainly have (be 

constrained) to interfere in this matter.’ 


340. The Dath'e of the possessor, with ^,\u, \j^, and 
other kindred verbs, and occasionallj'^ with the verb UT ‘ to 
come,’ expresses the idea of possession ; but the verbs U y> 
and liT, with the Dative, more commonly imply entering 
into and influencing : c.g. 

^ y yom.' Honour has many occupations 

(many things to occupy you).* 

y>r * the alarm and anxiety which we had 

cr-^ jf suffered) at that moment.’ 

jy^ ^ sense and under- 

^st> J standing in due degree.* 
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^ ‘the king derived some consolation 

(therefrom).’ 

yj) f ‘joaloiisj possessed the lion.’ 

Ij! ‘ I derived assurance (I became certain).’ 

bj Jlc»- ^ \ ^ *pity for their condition possessed the 

king.’ 

Rem. I’ossession may also be signified by the postposition ^jwb and 
the (/cy/iYmjof the possessor, instead of the Dative : as CS>^\ (jwb c^\j^\ 
‘he lias a dog (there is a dog in his possession) and, less 
coramonlj’, b}’ the v(‘rb ‘to keep,’ ‘have,’ with the Accusative ot 
the thing possessed; as Uj‘ J child.’ 

341. TJic Dalmi is ustsd to express Unte indefinitely : us 

• bt p ulAj *n band of robbers canic at night.’ 

U51 / ‘ in tile morning, when lie rose.* 

Rem. The Dative postposition is oftt'ii omitted, liut in such cases the 
noun always takes the inflected form, if it is eapahle of infl(‘ction: e,g, 

^ morning, as soon as he rose, he 

mounted (his horse).* 

Li" ‘he lias gone home:.* 

^a> he has gone to cut his food. 

v. The Accfsvtive. 

.542. The Accusative, in Ilindfistanl, occurs only as 
the objective complcnumt of a transitive verb; as 

L^Lf ‘ Mohan is reading a book lijU ^ jaSj 
‘ Kallil is beating Buddbu.’ 

Ri^m, What is predicated of the subject as an action, may be predi- 
cated of the object as suffering, so that this takes the place of the subject, 
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and the same verb is predicated of it in the passive. This, as wo have 
already shown (§ IS.*}, 191, etseq.), is the usual construction in Urdu 
when the tenses craplo}’ed are those formed with the past participle of 
simple transitive verbs (which is by its nature a pamve participle), the 
agent (whether known or not) being generally placed at the head of the 
semtenee in the Agent eas(>: as 

iiread was eaten’ ( = ‘the dog ate the bread’); ei 

‘ the bread was eaten bj’ some one.’ It is important, however, to bear in 
mind that at the present day this eonstruetion is viewed by ihose who 
employ it not as passive, but active, and that when the agent is not 
known, or it is not desired to mention it, the common passive form 
(§ 197) is used even in the tenses formed with the passive ,i)articiplo : 
rjj. killed.’ 

643. Wlicthor a v 'rb is transitive depends on its s'igni- 
fication, and ou the circumstance whether an object is at 
the same time conceived as immediately acted on. 


344. [Many Urdu verbs have fundamentally a distinct 
notion fi'om those by which they are commonly rcndei’cd 
in English, and are therefore dilferently constructed : as 

‘I am asking him for my 
book’ (propcrlj’’, ‘1 am wanting my book from him’); 
^ ! e- 4 S'* ‘ he is asking me for the reason ’ 

(properly, ‘he is asking the reason from me’); 

water in the pot’ (‘pour water into the pot 
till it is full,’ and not ‘fill the pot with water’); 

4 ^ ‘ tears filled (gathered to the full) in 

her eyes’ (not, as translators render it, ‘her eyes filled 
with tears ’). 


345 Not a few V(whs have different significations, so 
that in one they are transitive and govern the accusative, 
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while in another they are differently constructed ; as ij 
‘he is seratehing his hand;’ 
his hand itches;’ cLu"! lie ealled mo;’ 

‘ he called out.’ 

Rem, It is particularly to bo observed that intransitive verbs of 
motion, when compounded with the eonjunctivc participle of certain 
transitive verbs, as ^ ' ' to take,’ 1 :j J ^ to give,’ * to leave/ 

acquire a transitive signification, and arc constructed with the Accusa- 
tive: e.ff. ‘bring him to mo/ h 

[S J * he left (gave) this book at my house on his way / 

vjk':’ ^ ‘leave the boy behind here.’ This is I’spt'ciall)^ the 
case when the first mc'mber of the compound is the conjunctive parti- 
ciple of the verb l:J (ef. § 215 and Rem.), 


34G. The Accusative (j has two forms in Urdu ; 

namely, that of the Noininative^ and that of the Dative. 
Eespecting the employment of one or other of these forms 
the following general rules may be laid down : 

1 ) If the verb is one which requires a single object 
(Accusative) alone, the Accusative generally takes the 
nominative form, so long as there is no possibility of mis- 
taking the object for the subject : c.g. 

^ * the goat is drinking water/ 

b'l^ 4 .—^ Li ‘a snake is devouring a frog.’ 

ywj ‘hear my history.* 

entertained the hope of meeting 
you.’ 

Ujij [^\ ci executioners that instant seized 

his hand.’ 
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Such is the usual form of the Accusative when the object 
is inanimate, and the subject either animate or inanimate, 
and its invariable form when the object is the predicative 
noun of the verb, as in the so-called Nominal Compounds, • 
c.g. jbs-ii ‘to form the desire,^ ‘to place 

confidenco.’ 

2) If, however, the subject and object denote animate 
things, the object (Accusative) is generally (in the case of 
rational beings invuriahlif) distinguished by the addition 
to it of the postposition to obviate the possibility of 
mistake: as 

C-^' ^ ‘ the wolf quickly tore the sheep to pieces.’ 

^ J.^' ijm\ y ‘if you can kill the ox in such a way.’ 

^ ‘ Kallu is boating Buddhu.’ 

r) If for any reason it is desired to bring the object 
conspicuously forward, the Accusative is generally put in 
the Dative form. This usually takes place when the 
object has been previously mentioned, and occurs again in 
connection with a demonstrative pronoun, or other defining 
word or phrase, or when some particular object is specified, 
or when two objects are contrasted. But much scope is 
allowed to individual judgment in this matter : c.g. 

j*L: ^ j^\ jtJ? ‘ after this the slaves took that dish 

^ ^ and platter near the cage.’ 

V when you come up to the snake, 

^ throw down the ornament near it/ 

^ ^ ® had 

Uj b J concealed the mouth thereof/ 

^ ^ our master will kill the tiger/ 
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o47. Cognate Accusative . — Intransitive as well as tran- 
sitive verbs may be constructed with an Accusative of a 
substantive derived from the same root, or from another 
root of corresponding signification 

lute object). Tliis Accusative can never take the Dative 
form, and it is generally used in connection with an attribu- 
tive or an adjective of quantity ; e.g. 

^ j\^ jVt ^.J\ ^ ‘ 1 i'avo (lit. beat) bira a "ood beating.’ 

^ * conduct (yourself) after the manner of 

men* (lit. Svalka walking like men’s’). 

hundreds of fights/ 

prated so much boastful nonsemsc.’ 

. ^ j^\ *hc sat like a gentleman’ {Jit. ‘he sat the 

sitting of a gtaitleman’). 

348. Double Accused ive.-—liAax\y verbs (chiefly causatives 
derived from transitive verbs) tak(' two ohjcctive complements 
in the Accusative^ generally either both of the person, or 
one of the person and the other of the thing. In such cases 
the personal object more* commonly prec(‘d(\s tlu^ other, and 
is defined by the postposition tin* second Accusative 
being put in the Nominative form : c.g. 

bbioj c--?Lua^ ^ i'oej u ‘he was teaching his class Arith- 
metic.’ 

\j^ ‘ put this dress on him.^ 

^ ^ would have got my lord (hus- 

band) released from prison.’ 

l!i^ L< J / - ' in what religion is it permitted to 

o 

make God^s servants cat a dog s 
leavings.* 
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Rem. The Horn, form of the Accusative may, under certain circum- 
stances, stand first: as *1 showed him that bag ^ 

(r/. § 271); and occasionally l)(»th Accusatives may bo defined by ^ : 
as IjJ ^ <^=H} his 

brother’s jjortioii to his (the broilier’s) daughter;’ but such examples 


are of rare oecurremee, and must not be taken as a rule ; oven in this 
instance it would be perfectly correct to say li ^^51^ 

examples like the following, w'hich arc cited by Forbes’s fid lowers to 
show that both objects may be defined by the case of the second noun 
is not the Acvimftive (j but the Dnihc of jnirjmo ( J 

^ S^\ S ‘ I despatched the other to 

erdl him;’ ^Ji^S S ^ ^ ^they took the jirince 

out to stroll in the garden and even in such cases the recurrence of 


S is now g(‘nerally avoided by the use of one of the postpositions > 
etc., with the genitive, in place of the dative : as 


349. Factilive Accnsufirc . — Verbs signifying to 7naJu\ 
ajqioint.^ call.^ iut)ih\ and the like, and tlio^e V(?rbs wliicli 
signify an act that takes place in tlu^ mind J'eJl 

vctIh of the han't ^ as tin' native graiiiinarians term them\ 
such as \j\j ^to find ’ 1:.jI:=- ‘to think or d(*om,’ ‘to 

think or imagine,’ and tlu; like, take, besides tlic object 
(Accusative) itself, the Accusative of a substantive or 
adjective whicdi constitutes a pmllcdtc of ilie object^ and 
serves to complete the notion of tlie vt'rb. In such cases 
the object (or first Accusative) is fre(pieutly defined by the 
postposition ^ , and thus the concord bi'twccn it and the 
predicative noun (the second Accusativ('), if it be an adjec- 
tive or participle, is disturbed, tlie predicative adjective 
remaining in the uninflected form of the singular, even 
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though the object (Acc.) with which it is connected be 
plural; the verb also (if the tense be one composed of the 
passive participle) being constructed impersonally (see 
§ 338): as 


1 . 5 *^ * ^ make an evil the means of good.’ 
blij (tisf' Luj 1 ,^1 ‘ he has made it such a curiosity.’ 
bb jC] ^ ^ I found him very meek.’ 

i perceive you (to be) sad. 

^bo / S ‘ it is proper that he call that person 

the builder of the work.* 

L-*: jj Ic li ^ whom I heard of (as) a 

. doctor of religion.* 

^ jlc * they deem this practice cleverness.* 

^ ^ make this woman well.* 

^ uy'S^ cLu*'^ ' m.adc all the earls stationary.* 


350. But both Accusatives may have tlie nominative 
form, in which case, if the second is an adjective or parti- 
ciple that inflects, it agree.s in gender and number with 
the first (the object) ;' us 


^ It i.s noteworthy that Forbes’s remarks on thi.s point, althoiif^li too briefly put, are 
perfectly sound; and yet siicce hng granmuinans, ^vl^o «;('n(‘rally follow his teaehine 
without question, have in this i stance tliou|?ht propi’r to dcjiart from it. — “'VViieii 
adjectives endin^r in d are separated from their sub'^tantives, they not unfrequciitly 
become petrified as it were by beiiij? dniwn tow.ards a verb, and thus formin,;^ with it 
a sort of compound, lose their capability of cluui}^(’,” is ilic tcacbiii;^ of Professor 
Moiiii’r William^ {IlnidustTtui (rrnunna}\ p. 93). — “Adjectives are often combined 
with \crbs; if the verb is neuter they agree wdth the nominative : but if active, they 
remain in the masculine singular,” is Mr. Dowsoif.s rule {Urdu Grammar^ p. 141). 
Not only arc tlu sc rules wrong as regauF the conception of the adjective spoken of, 
and its relation to the verb and the object, but thi'y serve clearly to show that both 
these gr;lmma^:(u^ have failed t<) pereeivo that it is the use of the particle with the 
ohji'ot that disturbs the concord between ibis and the predicative adjective. 
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t t \ ( 

UjJ \L^] consider his harm your (own) harm. 

W <■»— Q ' ^ you have made your face black/ 

^ * stop the cart/ 

c ^ 0 ( / 0 

l:;^ J l^ ‘he keeps no one\s difficulties un- 
removed/ 

l 5^ he 'satisfies (makes complete) his 

w'^ants.* 

^ W 'do not accumulate {lit. make collected, 

J or in one place) more than (is) 

necessary of this world’s things.’ 

^ CLj[:^ j^\ ‘havingercctcd (various kinds of small 

^ cr:>?" and large, poled and pole-less) tents 

outsidi' the city.’ 


1 ^' > 
cL-'" 


i?6W. It will be perceived from the above examples that^it is the 
use of the Dative form of the Accusative that disturbs the concord 
between the object and th(“ predicative adjective or participl(\ 
Similarly the concord bi'tween an adjective or partici})lc and its substan- 
tive is alwmys broken wlien the substantive is in the Dative form of tlu^ 
Accusative, but in no other case. Of the pronominal Accusatives, both 
bcin g originally Dative forms, the second ^1, etc.) 

would likewise app(\ar to afiect the concord similarly to the first (espe- 
cially if it be the object of a fi^Ii’ kalh) ; e.r/. cr-f^"* * con- 
sider me (the princess) arrived.’ Jhit we also find ‘ make 

it (l>^ the tea) strong,’ although the correctness of this seems questionable. 

Hm. h. Most of the so-called Nominal verbs come under the class 
noticed above, and hence the Accusative governed by them is commonly 
put in the Dative form, and the verb in the Past Tenses (if transitive) 
is constructed impersonally. 


351. In the passive of the verbs of the last class the 
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direct object becomes iho subject, the indirect object 
remaining in the Dative form of the Accusative : c.y. 

^ idjlL* ^ if thctwobecompared’ (/j^. ifcomjturi- 

, son be made in reference (.0 the two ’ ). 
^ ‘it is right that he be called the builder 

of the work’ (/i(. ‘that builder of the 
work be said in reference to him ’). 
cr? li” ' CU-V.* b S that J be secured from jpunishracnt 

byJJC"* pending the time of appeal.’ 

VI. Tin: Aitr.vrivi . 

352. TIio Ablative postposition designates: 

1) Departure from a phice, or from ha/idc a jfcrsnn] as 
/V ‘starting from Dclill ^ 

‘tbe telegrapb (ebictric) tvire i.s working 
from Calcutta to resbriwar;’ \J ^ ‘he de- 

parted from my presence;’ 

‘your Iloiiour (you) turned from us to tliem.’ Ilencc it 
is used : 

a) With verbs (participles, verbal adjectives) that 
convey the idea of scjximlion, departure, hehaj free, removing, 
liberating, guarding, concealing, Jlighl, caution, abstinence, 
avoidance, holding oneself aloof from a person or thing, 
frightening awag, encountering, self-defence, forbidding, 
hindering, depriving, and the like; and, in general, to 
express the doing of something towards or in respect to 
another; as 

^ he separated (himself) from me.’* 

clri *whenwc came out from the city.* 
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LJ iiJLj ^ cup from my hand.* 

ccr* L/^1 ^when he finished (ceased from) 

this discourse/ 

cijU- u/b S Un ordgr that ho himself should be 

clear of fault/ 

{j^\ * be jjlcased to save me from this 

punishment.* 

^ 'it is not right to keep a secret 

from friends.* 

'nothing remains hidden from him.’ 

\j^ cr* ^ (connive at) 

their faults.* 

cr^ 1/ * I refrained from evil-speakijig.* 
cr? ^ 'both of us fled from tnere.* 

\j^ c=5 U^i is right to abstain from this 

matter.* 

L5^ CJ^ Lj !) j ^ * ii' proper to hold oneself aloof 

from such a person.’ 

lJ^J^ ^ one’s guard against such 

things.* 

\yj cii? U^' 1 foupiht with him well.’ 

^jyi one wdio prevents his desire 

Ij^ from being fulfilled.* 

^\jj) \mjj] *he should so deal with them.’ 

lI^w L*.-/ ^ ‘l will treat you so well (will 

pursue such a course of conduct 
towards you).’ 

^ erri^'* ' what concern have I with share 


and portion ? * 


18 
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h) with verbs which signify kn&n'mg, informing^ 

asking j and the like; for in these verbs is implied thi; idea 
of the removal of a covering, real or figurative ; as 

bys ^ cyb iV. it is revealed by (is evident from) 

his words.’ 

^ cr* ijA * acquaint us also with the circum- 

stance.’ 

J U^l ^110 one was cognizant of this matter.’ 

^ ^ knowledge of the 

worshij) of God.’ 

ilfr ci^ uy^‘ U- become acquainted with 

these matters.’ 

Urs-^ ^ yj^ ^ jU the king asked the wazTr.’ 

j ' 1 will explain (it) to your honour.’ 

' I V ‘ ^ ‘ 

13^ ^jZ. ^ c-?i 1 have something to say (represent) 
to you.’ 

7k em. The verbs and ul^ are also (‘onni'cted with the dative, 
the latter commonly. 

c). With verbs signifying, giving up in despair^ abandon- 
ing^ neglecting^ dcnghig^ ike ahilih/ lo disjicme v)illt a tiling^ 
disgust^ satietg^ and other such verbs as imply the notion 
of turning aivag : as 

cr? * Slaving dcsjiaired of life.’ 

‘having relinquished hope (washed his hands) 
of his life.’ 

cr? * abandon (the idea of shedding) his blood.’ 
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unmindful of the 


wron^r-doinsr of the world ? ’ 


^ t/**- refuse ‘ to obey (will rebel 

against^ this decree.’ 

V <=2^* ^ I was able to dispense with worldly 

wealth.' 

J\^ ^ ‘being disgusted with it.' 

^ -6^'^ ‘rr L5^’ *' ^ y^^ weary of me ? ' 

^ JL* cl^w' ‘to be averse to worldly wealth.* 

d) With verbs signifying to surpass one : as 

^ c~ surpassed all tht' merchants of 

^ that pltu'c.' 


i?L '«. But the Locative is sometimes used : v.g, 
l/^‘he even surpassed bis father.’ 


ls^-A W 


e) AVitli verbs signifying coming in contact^ mccling 
and uniting^ or connecling : as 

\^j ^ ‘ I tied it to my body.' 

^ horse was tied to a peg.' 

cr? ‘they are connected with the brain.’ 

^ ^yfj ‘having knocked against (ct>mc in 
contact with) a stone.* 

bl CJo came as far as this for the 

purpose of meeting him.' 

.^C . »| <' ? I/' < 

wiU sec (me(‘t) him to-morrow,’ 

Cl? CioJ c^blyif * Socrates married a shrew ’ {lit. * a 
^ long-tongued woman'). 
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2) The point of lime at Avhicli an act or state has com- 
menced'. e.g. 

^ ^*5 *from morn to ('vc.’ 

LS^ childliood he has had this 

same taste.’ 

LmJ^y ^ diseontinue (it) from this date.’ 


Similarly, Avhon an expired portion of time is spoken of, 
it is used to signify for such-and-such a time : as 

jjs. ^ he has bf'on absent for three daj^s. 

cr* some time past 1 have felt an 

inclination.* 


3) The origin and source of a thing, and the reason ivhg 
a tiling is done : as 

\yb cr: imJjiy ^5 perplexed by my action’ 

(* his perplexity ])rocceding from, 
or being caiis('d by, it*). 

jf ifsf" ‘ liG became much ashamed in conso- 

j^jU quence of what he sail.’ 

‘ Man’s life lasts through eating and 
drinking.* 

lS^ c;f lie is pleased with us. 

^ 1 ^ ^ jUJ ‘ the harm which springs from 

disorder.’ 

^ ^ * hence it is perceived.’ 

^Ji \ * they begin to bear ill-will towards 
them.’ 

p ^ 

^ ^having recreated himself with music.’ 
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‘ disturbed by the vicissitudes of 
fortune.* 

^ (— ?4^ ^hc is weeping through fear of you.* 

^ c=^i\ *this alou« is our real motive in 

^ issuing them.* 

4 ) The relation between the act and the instrument with 
wliieli, or the means by which, it is performed : as — 

. c> , 

J ^ l 5^ ^norwould it open with any other key.’ 

J ^ ^ \ ^ see with your own eyes.’ 

^ 4 ^ t^y their means he might make 

LU'i \ agricultural implements.* 

^ ^ the pot with water* (whereas 

•ji: L^\\ implies ‘ pour 

water into the pot till it becomes 
full*). 

When th(' noun in the Ablative denotes a person^ and 
the verb is neuter or causaticc^ the iiistruinent passes into 
Wii.) agent: us 

^ committed a fault ( a fault 
has proceeded from me*). 

CL^^j * at night-time I was unable to mako 
any arrangement.’ 

y* =0^ (_S^^ <=i^ *1 am having my boy taught Arabic 

^Jy^> ^y Maulavi.’ 

Hem. In Hindi ^ in connection with passive verbs also designates 
the agent of an act; as ^ ^y\j ^llavan was killed by 

Ham : but this construction is not common in Urdu, 
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5) It is used with verbs signifying to barter or exchange, 
to indicate that with which exchange is made : as 

c=» ‘I exchanged my goods 
for articles pertainiijg to that country’ (}it. ‘with my 
goods I exchanged articles pertaining to that country ’). 

(!) The mode or manner of an action : as 

,_;L* J> ^ j ji ‘ b(‘ pleased to observe (them) with attention 

(attentively).* 

^ ' lie conducts himself with humility.* 

it is produced in threat abundance.^ 

7) The qualitg of a person or thing, in which case it is 
generally connected with an adjective; : as 

UjJ naked of body (naked-bodied). 

e p » 

^ with sound legs* (‘sound asrt'gards 

the legs*). 

^ ‘ shaip (experienced) in business 

transactions.* 

7lem. The Locative also may be used to indicate a tpiality : as 

‘ big in body (big- bodied) ;* ‘ nimble in 

motion, rpiick of movement.’ 

8) The distance from, or proximilu to^ a person, place, or 
thing, and priority in point of Imtc^ after words denoting 
distance or r>riority : as 

^99 t € . . 

cr’ is far from this place.* 

C^\\ cr? Hhere was a tiger not far from thcrc.^ 

^ it is for from (diametrically opposed 
to) reason.* 
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Jij) ^ P^ss bcyond the stage (bounds) 

of moderation.’ 

^ before, or previous to, beginning.’ 

or ^ (,-^j) ijm\ ‘previouf to this time.’ 

Similarly cr» went in through the door;’ 

& ^ ‘ he came out through the door.’ 

9) The difference between two persons or tilings that 
:no compared with each other: as 

i_5* O/ ^ ‘ great difference between 

saying and doing.’ 

^ ^ cr’ cr? U^l ^ what resemblance is there between 

this and that? ’ (‘ none whatever; 
they arc quite different.’) * 

Hence the use of the Ablative in forming comparatives 
and superlatives. 

iicm. The Locative may also be used to express the difference between 
two persons or things: e.g. ^ ijb ; and 

similarly, it may be used to form comparatives and superlatives. 


lo) The relation which subsists between the^«r^ and 
the whole, the sjwcics and the genus, the familg or race and 
a mcniber theri'of : as 


ys jw' ^ sff i-C'^ * body.’ 

^ person is an Englishman (ono 

of the English people).’ 


liem. The compound postposition ^ is also commonly employed 
to express the same relation: as 

^ *his mother came of the stock of the doctors of 

the religion of Zoroaster.’ Similaidy, with the Locative postposition 
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alone: *a sage of the 

family of Lokman was present.* 


11) The definition or explanation of a general or uni- 
versal by a special or particular : as 



^ ^ 9 y' j 

^ csi’ l 5 ^ — ^' 9 ' 'health, money, etc. 


✓ Cy L • ^ ^ i . 

JV respect of what thing do they pride 

^ \\ csf b c:^ themselves, — strength, courage, 

bravery ? 


Bern. The Locative is often similarly used : c.p, 
V V. respect of what thing 


cP'*j^ C/“- 1*^’ 
are you wanting — 


power,. money ? ’ 


12) Companionship or connection^ being equivalent to the 
[)Ostposition -^’L with a genitive: as 

cL\jir'* curry.* 

^ ^ ^ire come with much baggage.’ 

c:f ^ * (that) is connected with (concerns) my 

destiny.’ 

Bern. a. ^ is sometimes used in the se nse of^ or as JLt 
^ ^ ^from (upon, after) the passing of this year (when this 

year has passed).’ 


Bern, b. The Ablative postposition, like that of the Dative, is 
frequently not expressed, csi)ecially in idiomatic plirases : e.f/. Z> uA. 
* in this way,’ ^ in every vniiy,^ * from house to house,* 

.fj'lfc * from hand to hand,’ L-c ^ ^ ‘neither 

s(‘on with the eyes, nor heard with the ears ;’ and similarly after many 
nouns which arc used as adverbial postpositions {cf» § 236 et seq.). 
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353. The postposition is often combined with the 
Tiocative postpositions which then have the force 

of substantives : as 

^ y^‘ho came^out from the inside of the 
house (he came out of the house).* 
*he failed out from inside the house.’ 

^ midst of (from among, of) 

^ ^ I . I * I . 

all human qualities, generosity is 
the noblest and the best* (cf, 
§ 350, 10, Jiem.). 

house.’ 

Similarly ^ ^l.> ‘from the outside,’ ‘from without;’ 
^ ‘from the front,’ ‘from before.’ 


VII. Tue Locative. 

354. The Locative postpositions are and y , which 
denote, as a rule, essentially distinct relations and ideas, 
and are tlieri'fore better noticed scpai’ately. 

355. shoAvs, in general, that one thing is actually in 
the midst of another, entirely surrounded by it. Hence— 

1) It indicates rest in a place or during a time, and motion 
into a place : as ‘ in the house ;’ JL- ‘ in this 

same year;’ L / il ‘he went into the city;’ 

==4?“ ‘they (the bees) return to the 
hive.’ This signification is then transferred to the rela- 
tion subsisting between any two things, the one of which 
is regarded as the place in which the other is, or happens, 
or into which it goes or is put : as 
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(jry jJU ‘in the season of youth.’ 

in the mean time.’ 

" ill a little while.' 

‘in an easterly direction.' 

^ ^ jj gentleness there is in their 

disposition ! ' 

bj ‘he came to (recovered) his senses.' 

j^3b ‘mix it in water* (or, according to 
our idiom, ‘ with water *). 

J i Jj! ! ‘ that they will not become polluted 

(by being mixed up) in filth,’ etc. 
y ^yon lavished treasure in the path of 
(for the sake of) God.’ 

^ L::.^ ‘ they become entangled in (fall into) 

de6eit,' etc. 

(or u-3*y-.ix^) (♦b they are occupied in (discharging) 

their duties.' 

Li^ ^ ‘that they labour earnestly in (behalf 

of) the gof jd repute of their master. ’ 

Hem. It is sometimes idiomatically omitted; lyb ho got 

into (a state of) anger (beciame angry);’ ly^ he got into 

a rage ; * JLj ‘ in that year ; ' * in these days.’ 


2) It is often used in the sense of the synonymous 
words and signifying among Ictiveenj and 

hence occurs in connection with verbs signifying to unite ^ 
reconcile^ scparatcj discriminate^ and the like : e.g. 

c>^ princess was not among them.’ 
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‘dissensions will surely spring up 
among them/ 

jy ^ made peace between men and 

^ the tlinn/ 

^ ‘discriminate between truth and 
falsehood.’ 

Jij3 j^\ ‘ what difference is there between 

him and m(‘ ? ’ 

3) It indicates the subject or thought of conversation, 
that in which these move : as 

cr^i' ^3 writes about (or respecting) 
himself.’ 

U^l * (yo^) should consult (sopic one) 
about (or in) this »..ase.’ 

*(I) thought much about this.’ 

Hence it is used in stating the subject of a book or 
chapter: as 

^ consultation of (held by) the animals.’ 

^,Lj ^ Morality.’ 

4) It is used (like the Ablative), in connection with an 
adjective, to indicate the qualit/f of a person or thing: as 

]y hig in body.’ 

‘ quick or fleet in (of) action.’ 

5) It is employed in the compariwn of an object with 
several others, governing the thing with which comparison 
is made: as 

tjj * he is the biggest of all the bees (is big com- 

pared with all the other bees).’ 
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grcatost luminary of all 
the seven planets/ 

0) It is used almhdehj with an adjective or substantive 
(in the manner of the Ablative Absolute of the Latin), te 
express a state or circumstance : as 

\j^‘as if I entered Paradise alive/ {lit. 
‘being in a living stale ^). 

In such cases the postposition and the participle 
are generally understood. 


7) It indicates the or cost of a thing : as 

‘ how much did this book cost r ’ [cf. § 1320, 33 I). 

8) It is used to define or explain a general or universal 
by a special or piarticidar : as 

JV ^ respect of what arc you lacking 

— power or wi alth, etc. ? ^ {cf. 332, 
11, and Jicm.) 


9) It denotes the relation subsisting betwe(‘n the jairt 
and the zv/iole, the species and ilio genus ^ etc. : as 

^ 'a sage of tlic house of Lokmaii was 

pros™t’ (</.§ 049, 10, and iJm.). 


10) It is commonly used (instead of the Ablative, 
§ 352, e) to indicate tliat one thing is close or m conlacl 
tviih another, and hence it is construed with verbs signify- 
ing to adhere^ attach or connect', as 

(=£ the pieces of diamond stuck to the 

llcsh.’ 


C^ 






‘they will attach the sign of the 
masculine to the verb.’ 

‘ fasten the bucket to the string.’ 
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Rem. The postpositions and y aro sometimes interchanged : 
e.ff. ‘ the book is at home’ (where ji ; 

r:-S raiment on (his) body’ (where Similarly 

is sometimes usc^d in place of ^ and ^ : asybJJb 
‘ tki (it) to the tree ; * ^ ^ow much did the book 

cost?* But in such eases the postposition for which (o^yj) stands 
may always take its phice; nor is it at all necessary that a verh of 
motion should precede the noun governed by (or ^). We may 
ijuy ^ jif ^ meaning went to his house;’ but ^ is 

not used for, and therefore could not tala* the place of ^ or in 
such sentences as, <=^ f<^ ^ when he came to the 

gate of the city;’ 

(inside) a house.’ 

350. ^ (==yi/^)j alovc^ itpoUj is used — 

1) In its original local sense, to denote higher cleva- 
iion: as 

, j *thc bird was sitting on a tree.’ 

Lf; -v./ ' ® 

Uj j ^he was mounted on a horse/ 

)A>- God is in heaven (above)). 

^ ^ ^ picture on the wall.’ 

The same sense is further exemplified in : 

ji *he was standing by the ^ide of tho 

tank’ (because a pers(m standing by 
a tank rises above the level of it) . 
was seated at the door.’ 

^ clX’l *at (the distance of) a kos or so.’ 

Jl:>- ^ ‘if their condition be reflected on.’ 

‘to keep the eye on moderation.’ 
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\'J^ crH^ attends to his affairs himselL* 

jj stake life ux^on something (play 

for life)/ 

^ *have pity on our state/ 

J j^\ ‘he did not act upon it/ 

p ^ 

CJji^ j wonderful and strange events befell 

me (passed over me)/ 

y ‘ having become acquainted with my 

folly/ 

j 3 at the appointed time/ 

2) To indicate an act or feeling diroctc'd ttf/ums/ an 
oliject, or towards it, with a view to getting possession 
of it: as 

L4 Air. y * they attacked the enemy (made an 

attack ni^on him)/ 
y ‘(they) rushed upon him/ 

^ angry with me/ 

* the cause of displeasure Avith you/ 
\j^y ‘he urged the horst* against him/ 
li y desire to lay hands on his 


A ^ infatuated with this life of a 

\jyb few days/ 

\yb y 'jw^ ‘he became enamoured of her/ 

3) To indicate a debt that is due, and a duty that is 
incumbent tqmi one : as 

- Pi 

^ ^-^yy «fF^ ^ ^bibt (a debt is upon mo)/ 
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L5^ ji incumbent on them.’ 

U**^ * what God has made obligatory on 


ur 


them.’ 


4) To denote the disiincUon ov superiority that one thing 
enjoys over another : as 

^ ‘Nature precedes (is above) Art.’ 

y f 'they prefer the life of this world 

t 

c=r^>' ^rT y h) the life to come.* 

5 ) To indicate tlie position in wliicli (the ground on 
which) a person or thing stands in respect of origin^ cusioin, 
education^ business, etc. : e.g. 

Jt ‘men conform to the ways of their 
ji kings.’ 


\^-J <=^-^ <iocs not abide by his promise.’ 

S 2 . ‘government is based (turns) upon 
justice.’ 

‘every individual thing reverts to 




its original.’ 

when desire exists in (shall conform 
to) a state of moderation.’ 


G) To denote tne cause of or reason for an action: as 

on account of (through) that sauK' 
covetousm'ss (of mine).’ 

y {jJ[ * because of this saying of mine.* 

\ j\^ f uydj^ offence did you beat these 

poor creatures ? ’ 

y <X j Jy h perplexed (to account) 

jj' for my fulfilling my promise. 
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7 ) To show the rule or standard according to which 
something is done : as 

^ aft(T a proper manner.’ 

^ O '■ft 

according to his wonted custom/ 
y' oAcli ^ 'according to the nilos of philosophy.’ 

8) It is sometimes used as equivalent to the Persian 
phrases b, b, = ?w s/nte of, notwilh'tlandi.ng : as 

* notwithstanding so much wisdom.’ 
ji spite of this carefulness of his.* 

Rem. a. The postposition -^‘Lj ^ along with’ is also employed in 
this sense, and when so used always precedes the pronoun it governs 
in the genitive : e.g. h ^ ' notwitli- 

fitanding this (fact) that he himself bo small and powerh'^s. ' 

Rem. h. jJ, like the postpositions of the other cases, is often idiom- 
atically omitted: eg. *at this same time/^lU 

^ fallen under its (evil) eye (it, the snake, has 
marked me out for its victim);’ K! ^ he began setting 

upon mo * (lit. * falling on my head *). In every instanc e howc'ver of 
a postposition being understood, the noun governed by it (if capable 
of inflection) takes the inflected form. 

Rem. c. CSj or cL5:b- to, tip to, as far as, is erroneously included 
by some grammarians among the postpositions of the Locative. It 
designates, properly, the limit attained hj a thing, or an action, whether 
that limit bo includc^d or not ; as ^ Peshawar 

to Kalkatta (Calcutta) liT CSj ^coine as far as my shop;* 

CSj * fo such an exbmt, to this degree.’ If it bo desired to 

indicate that both limits an; actually included, the past conjunctive 
participle ^ signifying taking, including, is put after the noun in the 
Ablative; as cSii cLcr* ^from the branches to the leaves 
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inclusive/ Talz is sometimos used in tlie sense of ^ and as 

cL <=£- ^ ^ >L/^ 

cr^ ^ C-^-j - - crrrr * 

contending {lit, in that 3'ou contended) for tlong days to acquire lands 
and gardens, (your) violently usurping the rights of (other) people, 
(your) forgeries, (your) frauds— all were unto (for) this day.' 


viiT. The Yocative. 

357. Tlic Vocative case indicates the object addressed: 
it therefore stands in no connection witli other words in a 
srniteiice. Its position is usually at the beginning of the 
sentence. 

AVm. Acc^'U'ding to the view of native grammarians however,* what 
we call the N'oealivo is really the indirect object of a suppressed verb : 
e ff. is regarded by tlicm as equivalent to 

^ ‘ I call the man.’ 

358. Tlic Yocaliv(' is ofltai iiitroduci'd by an interjec- 

f ion : as ‘ t) friend ! ’ ^ O boy ! ’ but if no 

particular stn'ss is laid on tlie address, the iiiterjc^etion 
may be omit{c‘d : c,(/. ‘ hoy ! ’ ^ gentlemen ! ’ ^ ,b 

^ O friends ! ’ 

350. An adji'ctive (genitive, possessive pronoun) quali- 
fying a noun in tlic \5)cativo is also put in the A^ocative: 
as jii ‘ O my darling !’ J\jJ^ ‘O servant 

of God ! ^ 

3G0. Some nouns occur chiefly in the Vocative case: 
as ‘brother!^ and ‘sister!’ ‘0 mother!’ 
tb ‘father !’ ‘O friend or master I ’ The last of these 
occurs in other cases also: e.ff. J ‘both 

hushaud and wife were (there).’ 


19 
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CHArTEE VIII. 

ADJECTIVES. 

I. THE ATTRIBUTIVE ADJECTIVE, 

3G1, The ordinary rules for the construction of the 
Adjective have been laid down in the preceding pai-a- 
graphs (274, 280-282, 291, 292, 294, 349, 350, 359). 
The following arc of a more special character. 

3G2. Two adjectives that are attributives to one sub- 
stantive arc commonly connected by asyndeton, after the 
manner of substantives and verbs: e.g. c=2-fJ 

‘ragged old garments;’ ‘from small 

(and) big boys.’ 

3G3. An adjective (generally masculine) may be used 
without a substantive to denote things or persons: e.g. 

^ j ‘ from the good and evil of the time.’ 

in the opinion of the wist ^ 

JU- ^ * the condition of certain sick persons 

is such/ 

(jS * small and groat made rejoicings,' 

3G4. a. The adjective yi ‘full,’ approximates closely to 
the character of a postposition. It governs a noun in tho 
Formative, and cither precedes or follows it, more 
commonly the latter : e.g. 
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(or to the utmost (full 

extent) of one’s power, as far as possiblt'.* 

( = jfts. U) in (for) a whole life-time.’ 

^ (JL^ ‘abellyfhl.’ 

b. Its signification, wlion it comes after the substantive, 
is sometimes that of as far or much as^ or sufficient far 
( - tlie Persian jb, see § 91, 3, Iicm,) : e.g, 

(j^f * about, or as far as a Jeos ’ (when^as 
(jjjf would always imply ‘a 
full hs'). 

yb J ^ * tliat tlicrc be not as much as a binri 

(not a particle) of falsehood in it/ 

^ cloth sufficiont for a cai).* 

305. rt. Tlio adjective L Mike’ is placed aflcr nouns 
(sul)stantiv(‘s, adjectives, pronouns) to denote similitude, 
and intl(‘(ds like' llie gmiitive case-sign to agree in gcmdtH 
and number with the object compared: as 

‘ a lion-like man ’ (M man bold as a lion’), 
syi fairy-like giil.’ 

pii * Bomo black-like (or blackish) objoct 

is visible.’ 

Rem. An attributive adjective or a demonstrative pronoun may 
precede the sub.staiitivc, the pronoun (see next para.) being put in the 
lorrnative: e.g. 

Lj Mike a raging olophant;’ 

Ls Mike that merchant/ 

h. When it follows a pronoun, it govorus it in the Forma- 
tive {cf § 370): e.g. 

c, o— • 2 < 

U; a wisi* man like thee/ 
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^Xij ^ <s^ nstored to life a fload nn 

like me. ' 

^ ^t-J*' throe (Lrwcshc'i fifHictvd like thee. 

c. The Genitive, inasimieh ns it possesses the character 
of (and is by origin) an Adjective, may also ho followed 
by L, forming with it a kind of eomponnd adjective : c.(j. 

^ 'a form like a titters’ ( a tiger- likt 3 
form ’). 

Lc li ^its ease is similar to that of bodily 

exercist'.* 

<=r? U*H goats'.* 

^ JsjwS ‘ uruh'rstaudiiigand judgment like ours.* 

d. The compound with U may also ho (‘mploycd ad- 
verbially and substantiv(‘ly : as 

cr’ *ali men are not alike.* 

\ji Lo y * 5 ’ou also were lying like a corj)se.' 

^ if y 

hi Lo J3^ ' something like a light (a liglit-likc) 

appeared at a distanct.* 

P y <~r 

li 3 *his eolour and complexion became 

•« ^ ^ 

something (juiti' different, and shed 
something like the slough of a 
snake' {lit. *a snake-slougli-liko'). 

Hem. In place of Lj, the indeclinable adjective jL» occurs 
occasionally in the older literature: e.g. J . 

AVe may hero point out that instead of jLj the reading of 

Forbes's Hdg^ 0 hahdr (cd. 18o6, page (>8) is which is 

absolutely meaningless. At page iiOJl also of the same edition wc find 
Lj wliich is very extraordinary; for it is evident that the 
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speaker moans to say ‘‘afflicted like mo,” and therefore the reading 
should be Lj . Some grammarians, strange to say, rcceivti 
Forbes’ version as correct, and translate it “distress like mine.” We 
need hardly point out that can never moan “ distress,” and that 

if the speaker had meant to imply “distress like mine,” he would have 
e^id Lj 

3G0. The advorbial affix L-, which is added to adjcctivca 
alone (most commonly to adjectives of (juantiln)^ and indi- 
oat('S a great or i,mall degree of a quality, etc., is generally 
confounded with the udjcctiee of fimililiide, although the 
two words arc quite distinct both as to oi-igiu and significa- 
tion (§§ 48, 49, and 50, Rent..). As both arc similarly 
constructed, it may sometimes happen that the context 
alone must be looked to, to determine whether simUitude 
or degree is implied; but this can only occur when tho 
adjective to which L is joined is one of fjUuUlg : c.g. L 
may signify llaclc-Ukc., or hlaelci'^k, or rrrg hlacJc., though 
the last is the more common signification. AVhen however 
it is conncct('d with an adjective of quant ilg. L is almost 
invariably the adrerh of degree : e.g. cr? ‘ a great 
many horses ‘fora IrijUiig fault ^ 
dp-'b ‘ a trivitd mutter.’ 

3G7. a. The ruh's for the formation of comparatives and 
Bupi'rlatives, and tin' various methods of intensifying an 
adjective, have been laid down in §§ 47 and 48. 

b. Persian and Arabic comparatives and superlatives 
arc of common occurrence; Hho better (or 

best) coxirse;’ ‘with tho least attention.’ 

The Arabic superlative, whether constructed with a 
masculine (u- feminine noun in Urdu, always takes the 
ntatseidine form. 
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II. NUMEEAL ADJECTIVES. 

3G8. The following rules relate to the Cardinal numbers 
alone ; there being nothing special in the construction of 
the Ordinals beyond what has boon already noticed (§55 
ct scq.). 

3G9. The cardinal numbers usually precede the noun 
with which they are connected, and tliis may be put in 
the singular or the plural, according to the following rules: 

1) If the noun denote money ^ measure or yuanlUy^ Hmc, 
distance, direction, minner, or if it be one which is used as 
a colleclive numeral (like the English Iracc, pair, head, 
etc.), as ‘a pair,’ (jJj ‘a rciu,’^,-ii'^j ‘a chain,’ jlLi 
‘ a string or file,’ it is commonly put in the singular ; but 
the verb forming its predicate is generally plural : e.g. 

j\yt: * one thousand asJirafi (gold-inohurs).* 

^i3J 3^ thousand rupees.’ 

‘ a })iece (of cloth) of twenty yanl^.’ 

»yxj ^ * after two or throe (jliarls* 

course of two or three duys.^ 

*in thrc(' weeks.* 

CJOj ^ for the space of three month.s.* 

^up to (the age of) sixty years.’ 

* from three sides.’ 

^ 5 J *from two directions.’ 

‘ by fwo means.’ 
jW*. " of Ibiir kinds.’ 
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fifteen hundred chain of elephants (compare 
the English “fifteen hundred headoi cattle'"), 
cl y * hundred string (file) of burden-bearing 

Z' \ 

c5> camels.' 

U^]j Irak horses.' 

Rem. The plural also is occasionally used when the noun denotes 
money: as * forty ashrafts;* and in this case, when 

the noun is put in the singular, the verb also is sometimes singular, 
l 5^ ^ there were (lit. was) two hundred and fifty 

ashrafV 

2) In all otlier cases the plural is more commonly 
oinployed, though the noun may be i)ut in the singular : 
the predicate however is usually put in the plural: as 

^ ^ a lakh of horses.’ 

there are two things (lit. thing) 

^ •• 

in man.’ 

ce ‘ir* ^ * vrith one hundred and one men.^ 

(jryV *two or three (a few) words.' 

^ c. 

‘ four or five trays.' 

^ * quest of four things.' 

jj ‘ he wrote two lines.' 

(ji^y two drops of tears fell.' 

(or ^/) ^ J'cJ \ ‘ there are thirty-nine bullets.’ 

370. The higher cardinal numbers, when used as 
collective substantives, arc put in the Formative plural, and 
the noun denoting the things thus vaguely enumerated 
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follows in the plural or the singular, according to the 
preceding rules : c.g. 

‘humlrcdsof lights’ (properly, ‘fights 
in hundreds’). 

^ thousands of elephants,’ 

.-irsT ‘curiosities (to the value) of lakhs 

of rupees/ 

cr? * lakhs (of men) will die in con- 

sequence of his t5Tanny.’ 

371. Similarly when the cardinal nnmhcrs (generally) 
are connected Avith some (Jefudte or sjirc[fic object, they 
are ns<Hl as collecUoc substantives^ and put in the Formative 
plural, to indicate that all or the tv hole of the objects 
enumerated are included ; while the noun denoting these 
objects may be put in the singular {cf § 301), 2) : e.g. 

jJcj ‘the whole of the forty monkeys’ 

(before mentioned). 

^ or) mendicants.’ 

or) ‘bt ‘tween both of the two kings.' 

ijiy^ ‘into both my (two) eyes.’ 

^ ‘both of the two slates are (states) 

" ■' ' of evil.’ 

seven planets.’ 

^ whole of tlie e ight watches’ (into 
whi( h a day of twenty-four hours 
is divided, and henc(‘) ‘ the whole 
twenty-four hours.* 

^ t^Jb ‘ from all the four quarters ’ (the 

cardinal points), ‘ from all sides.’ 

c 

jUJ ^ ‘ thf‘ prayers of all the five (ap- 

pointed) times.’ 
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Rem. These numeral forms appear to peqjlex the grammarians in no 
small degree. Thus we are told by one of our most recent instructors 
that **in the oblique cases plural, when the numerals are specific, the 
numeral or the noun, or both the numeral and the noun, arc put in 
the oblique form: (c.y.) ^ ^ 

* through the forty doors/ But when the sense is not specific, the 
noun is put in the nominative plural: {c.g.) cf 

means for the sj)ace of three days;’ but cL 

or iJ^'i means for the space of the three days.’” 

These rules, we may observe, are essentially wrong, and betray a total 


misconception of the nature of the numeral in the cases compared. In 
the expressions ^ d 

signification of which differs in no respect from that of 
^ and d u^'‘^ liT:')* numeral is used as an adjective \ 

whereas in the exjjressions ^ 

the numeral is used as a collective substantive ^ signifying ‘ including the 
whole total of forty,’ or ‘in their wliole total of forty,’ etc. : thus 
<=^' means ‘through forty,’ or ‘ the forty 

doors,’ according to the context ; but ^ ^ 

signifies ‘ tlirougli the doora in their whole total of forty,’ or ‘ through 


all the forty doors.’ 
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CflAPTEii IX. 

niONOUNS. 

1. THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

372. The personal pronouns are not usually expressed 
when they are the subjects oi personal verbs, and arc oven 
often understood in other instances. Eut they must bo 
expressed where perspicuity, contrast, or emphasis is 
required. They generally precede the verb ; but they 
sometimes follow (commonly in the Imperative), espe- 
cially in poetry : e.g. 

ci^' Ilow shall I leave it and go?^ 

* should / do (it) ? ’ 

jb Jy J used to call to mind the saying of the wise.’ 

‘rare fools are they.’ 

373. Two or more pronouns forming the subjects of 
one predicate are arranged in the order of the i)crsons 
(§ 290}. The same order is commonly (thougli not in- 
variably) observed when the pronouns are in an iiiiiected 
case: e.g. 

^ that that same may be a sign 
between me and thee.’ 

causing (of people) to laugh at 
me and you.’ 

JJut what di/lcrence is there between 

him and me ?’ 
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374. The Genitives of the pronouns are properly 
possessive adjectives in the Nominative (§ 154), and are 
inflected accordingly. They arc however frequently used 
as objective genitives : as 

‘ in quest of you.’ 

"in quest of him or it.’ 

O ^ ^ L> “ 

5 /r* 'fliey consider the sight of me un- 
luchy.’ 

jJls.- ^ cr'^ groped with his hands to catch 

(for the catching of) us.’ 

375. a. The place of the Accusative of the personal pro- 
nouns (in chiding the Demonstrative, when it is used for the 
pronoun of the l/iird person) is supplied by the Dative, 
cither of the Iavo forms of which may be used as a Dalive or 
an Accusative ; but the form which takes the postposition 
^ is that more commonly used for the Accusative ; e.g. 

Ij t *our master Siudbud has called thee.’ 

‘ she moved the clotli from (her) face 
and looked at mo.’ 

bj brought 

5*ou there'). 

\ * they ate them up. 

this f(d~tr became paralyzed on 
seeing her.’ 

i-* p 

having recognized thcc.’ 

order that they might sec me.' 

1^ c=-f^ deeming me dead.' 

‘how shall I leave it and go?’ {lit. 
‘go, having left it'). 

J instant of seeing them.^ 
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b. If the Dative and the Accusative of a pronoun occur 
in the same sentence, the Accusative takes the postposi- 
tion and the Dative the second form : as 




-Lj ‘a certain gentleman gave It (or that) 

to me.’ 


e. Similarly the second form of the Dative is used for 
tlio Dative or Accusative of tlic pronoun if, in the same 
sentence, the direct or indirect object of the verb is a 
noun constructed with ^ : c.g. 

^ I have entrusted you to God/ 

^ ^ the Kazi made the child over to her/ 


37G; a. When a personal pronoun in any ease oxc('pt the 
nominative and Vocative is connected with an attributive 
adjective, it precedes the same in the Formative, and the 
case-sign is added to the adjective : c.g. 


^ y •’ i t 

^ ^ .^2^ by wretched thee ’ ( thou wretched 

one/). 

^thc true story of ruined me.’ 

* to lowly me.’ 


b. Excepting the Agent case and the Genitive, as 
well as the Nominative, the same construction obtains 
when the emphatic particle or ^ (plural or 
is added to the pronouns, that of the third person 
included; c.g. 

9 

ljt> ^ it to you^ (and not to anyone else). 

^ (properly, * let him ask it from mo’). 
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But alone did not do this.’ 

^ course is the correct one,’ 

^ \j^' JU ‘ this property is yours' 

• 

c. The Adjective of Similitude L (as has been shown in 
§ 0G5) ahvays follozos the personal pronouns, and governs 
them in tlie Formativ(\ It r#i-oly occurs however in con- 
nection with the pronoun of tlie third ^jerson. In the 
inonominal adjectives L..^, the pronoun is (Jemonatra- 
Hvc, not prr.soiKtl, the signification being not like him, or 
if, but like fhix, or Ihul, such {ef. § 1-5G and Rem.). 

d. The postposition which governs both the Forma- 

tive and the Genitive of substantives (§ 239), may like- 
wise govern the Formative or the Genitive of i)ronouns : 
'.g. ‘near me,’ (jwb ^ncar him.’ In both 

cases liowevcr the Genitive is the more common con- 
struction. 

liem. The plural pronoun is often used for the singular by 
persons of rank or position when addressing inferiors ; and the plural 
^ is commonly employed in place of the singular y . These forms 
being thus used in the singular, their place as plurals is often supplied 
by the exprc.ssions *we people,’ *wc;’ *you people,’ 

*you.’ The use of y *thou,^ though common among the vulgar, is 
restricted by the cducat'’d to the j)urposo of indicating contempt, affection 
(chiefly in addressing children, or old and trusty servants), or reverence 
(whence its employment in addresses to the Deity). The educated, 
when conversing with equals, generally use the singular pronouns 
and c-JT for 'l’ and ‘you’ (‘thou’); but may be used instead 
of , if the two persons arc intimate friends. The respectful forms 
for the third person singular in any of the inflected cases except the 
Agent, are etc. ; as ‘his order;’ but in the case of 
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the Agent tho form is ^ said’), and not 

^ this being now the ordinaiy form of the singular Agent 
{of. §§ 140, 141). 

II. TIIE DEMONSTPwVTIVE rEONOUNS, 

377. The Demonstrative pronouns are local adjectives ; 

but, by omitting the object defined, tliey may be used as 
nouns : as ^ ‘ what are those ? ’ ‘ hearing 

this.’ 

378. There is no personal pronoun of tho third jicrson 
in Ilindiistanl : its place is generally supplied by the 
remote demonstrative ij that., he^ olti’, ii. But if it b(! 
desired to distinguish between a near and a remote object, 
tho pronoun ‘this’ is used to indicate tho nearer object. 
When the demonstratives arc used as personal pronouns, 
the case-signs arc added immediately to them ; but when 
they arc employed adjectively, defining a noun in an 
inflected case, they are put in the Formative, but tho 
postposition of tho case is added to the substantive (rf. 
§ 141): e.y. 

* what docs this man say ? ’ 

* that person was seated near me.’ 

ijb cr* * refrain from this business.* 

^ ‘near that cave.’ 

J he will SCO me.’ 

'tT ^ there is no believing him (this man 
9icar),* 

(jw-b ^ bring him to me.* 
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Rem, a. The forms and arc both singular and plural in Urdu 
(§ 141, Rem. c .) : e.ff. they say/‘ 

Rem. h. The rules laid down in §§ 373-376, apply also to the 
pronoun of the third person. , 

379. The Demonstrative ‘this same, this very’ 

( = ^ + the emphatic particle , or, in the plural, 
refers emphatically to an object close at hand, or just 
spoken of, or about to be mentioned; ‘that same, 
that very,’ to a more remote, or a previously mentioned 
object : e.ff. 

* this same is written in our destiny 
(namely) that we shall break 
(gather) sticks every day/ 

^ ^ ‘in this same (afore-mentioned) 

manner, through greed of ashrajls.* 
‘every year in these same days.* 

the same (afore-mentioned) woman 
began to say.’ 

servants of the same (afore- 
mentioned) gentleman.* 

f 

^‘Lj ‘along with all those same (afore- 

mentioned) merchants.’ 

^ Similarly in Simlhi gJ^ Uhis’ or ‘these;’ ‘that’ or ‘those.* The use of 

y 

these forms in the plural’ is termed “ungrammatical” by a recent writer on Urdu 
grammar. The same thoughtless remark wius made some years ago in one of the notes 
to an English translation of a well-known Urdu work, and happening to fall under 
the eye of a native scholar in India, called forth th(' tollowing; “We shall ere long, 
I suppose, have English gentlemen coming out to India to teach us how to speak and 
write our own tongue correctly and idiomatically.” It may perhaps induce these 
gentlomeu to change tluir opinion on this subject if they learn that the original plural 
form of also was (as it is now in Marathi and SindhI), and that this 

ultimately gave place as Urdu, is giving place to ^ • 
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380. a. In the Accusative, the Demonstratives, when 
used as adjectives or substantives defining a thing, may- 
take the Nominative forms , ij, if there be no stress laid 
on them, or the object defined by them has not been pre- 
viously mentioned ; but these forms can never occur when 
the Demonstratives arc used as personal pronouns : c.g. 

‘ vrhere shall I lake this bundle ? ’ 
(Jt« it *lor how many days shall I subsist 
on that money r ’ 

Xi-; ‘ bavins hoard this.’ 

> V.. ” 

9 . . , 

^ (^ 0 ^ *0 

b. But if the Demonstratives refer to on animate object, 
or to a thing which it is desired to bring conspicuously 
forward (cf. § 34 G, 2, 3), they take the inflcctcsd fonii 
(§ 378), and the postposition ^ is added to the noun 
defined by them : c.g. 

ysi ^ '=9 LA- * 5*’“ ■' 

^ ’take this dog away.’ 

l!l3jW ci (_rr-* ^ <— .jI:X ‘ I tore that book.’ 

e. The use of one or other of the two forms of the 
Dative-Accusative (viz. or or ^\) of the 

personal pronouns hu.s been explained in § 375. 

Hem. If the Demonstrative defines a noun followed by the adjective 
of similitude Lj, it takes the inflected form (§ 305) : as Lj 
‘ like that merchant.’ 

381. The Demonstratives are occasionally used in the 
sense of the pronominal adjectives L.,d, Ljj, derived from 
them. In such cases an explanatory or descriptive 
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sentence introduced by the explicatory particle i ‘that,’ 
generally follows: as 

jSs ‘-•A ^ ‘ such was the state of brilliance that 

j jSs ^ th(; Ifight of Power had (would 
have had) no power (consideration) 
then.’ 

III. THE EELATTVE PRONOTJXS. 

382. There aix' in Urdu two sorts of relative sentences; 
namely 1) such as are introduced by the Relative pronoun 

‘who, which, Avhat,’ etc.; and 2) such as are annexed 
to an immediately preceding definite or indefinite noun 
without the aid of a Relative pronoun. A sentence* of the 
former kind is called (i vf^iinirlive sentence ; of 

the latter kind or a descriptive or rpudifica- 

five sentence (see § 270, Ron,), 

1) Tin: CoxjuxcTivK Sentence. 

383. The Relative pronoun ^ is used both sub- 
.stantively and adjh'ctively : it may moreover be defi- 
nite or indefinite; as bT ^ ‘lie who came,’ or ‘whoever 
came.’ 

384. a. When the Relative is u.sed as an indefinite sub- 
stantive, its clause is geiKTally followed by one introduced 
by the correlative or determinative pronoun or (more 
commonly the latter, which is often more emphatic than 
^), which takes up the Relative, the two pronouns agre(‘- 
ing in gender and number, but each standing in the case 

•io 
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(letormincd by its relation to its own clause. The correla- 
tive however is often omitted : c.g. 

^ ^ ^happen what may’ (Jit. *w'hat(‘Vor 
‘ shall ha])pon, that (or it) shall 

happen/ 

^ do th.'it wherein your pleasure 

(consists’ (* do whateveryouph'asc’). 

111 I • 

those who were smart and active 
ji ^ (piieklj' jumped into the boats 

and went on board (the ship)/ 

JU )!L« (sc. .s) bl ^ ‘wlioevor came wont away laden 
(with treasure).' 

JRem. Compare with the Urdu or , the Sanskrit yad — 

tadj and the Latin gui — ?.v, or idrm. 

b. The Eclativo (and, as the easy may be, the correla- 
tive) may bo repoatcid for the sake of empliasis sec 

llc7n. § 270) : c.(/. 

ysy ysy * whatever articles 1 considered nc- 
^ eessa^y and advanta^cors (those) 

1 purchased/ 

c. The indefinite pi'onouns ^ Svlioever,’ ^ 

‘ whatsoever,’ are also constructed like the Eelativc ; and 
the place of the following determinative pronoun may bo 
supplied by one of the pronominal adjectives Ljj, Ljj : e.ff. 

c=^ ^ wliomsoevcr Uod has given a 

Iks groat many good things, it behovi'H 

\jl jLii S him to render thanks.’ 
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i’ w> “ 

^ lJi3 ^^yt, ' 

L^ \L^'\ ^ 

IXjJ ^ 


* whatever they suck from the petals 
of those flowers is reproduced in 
tlic form of a viscous and sweet 
substance (called honey)/ 

*' whatever (all tljat) he had descrilKul 
as its benefi< ial effects, exactly 
such 1 found (it to be) ’ 


385. But if flio relativ(^ daust^ is used adjoctivoly (as the 
to describe or define a preceding substantive, the con- 
struction is similar to that of English: the Relative agrees 
with its antecedent in gemder, mnnber, tind pt'rson, the 

concord in gender (since the pronoun has no distinct forms 

■ 

for masc. and fern.) being indicated by the predicate of 
the relative clause. Tlie case of the Relative is determined 
by its relation to its own clause: c.//. 

‘ a sa<>:c, who was skilk'd in deciphci* 
Uj ini*' old cliaructers (or waitings).’ 

IXG»- CS-;} ‘this is an outrage for which no 

\j^ J lLG'-V punishment is inflicted/ 

j[:^ kliis muiision is Sindbad’s, wlio 

has made the voyage of all the 
seas in the world.’ 

lj'y> iLijU * there is (they liavo) a kinp; among 

, I them, whom (hev eall Ya'sub.’ 

386. a. The antecedent, especially if it be an indefinite 
subst:mtiv(‘, is often attracted (in the same case as the 
Relative adjective) into the relative clause, and tlie con- 
struction is thou the same as lliat exjtlaincd in § 384 : e.g. 
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^Ihc king who ( = whatever king) 
does not act upon them, his do- 
minion will ever remain in a 
tottering condition/ 


^ ‘none of the people present could 
U3‘ J ^ character/ 




jU ‘l embarked in a good ship alonj 


^ jUjlcI ^ 

(*^ (_r^ cr^cr 

^*1 f— ^ cjf* 

J 4j-fl=»- ^Joli 


with some (those) merchants in 
whose honesty and integrity I had 
confidence/ 

‘no benefit — naught but harm {lit. no 
benefit save harm) will be rcccivt'd 
from the person in whose bosom 
rancour has establislied itself/ 



L^JLt ^ * listen to no complaint against tlu* 

servant whom you mak(ni favourite 
(or confidant)/ 


when Uit. at wliich time) it be- 
conus hnown (to the king) that 
^ such and such a pt'i’son is a tale- 

bearer, let him immediately {lit, at that very time) take steps 
to remove him (from his place)/ 


h. If the Relative bo connected with a substantive 
denoting place, (UrceHoa, etc., one of the corresponding 
pronominal advcrb.s (§ 224) will take the place of the 
determinative prmioun : as 

^ ^ L 1 ^ wj_;b * he weut in the same direction from 

which he came.’ 
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^ J * a water-pot filled with gold mohurs 

1/^ erf is buried here under the tree 

Vp where you arc standing.* 

387. If emphasis is laid on the demonstrative clause, it 
generally precedes the Relative : as 

^ Jo jSf l:^i3 jL. ^ ‘ find then he kills the bee that brings 

^ jj'3 oOL; the oil'cnsivo smeU with it.’ 

Sr" Sr ” " '* 

c=r? ' those people alone pass their lives 
^j-f^ cr='j^ unconcern who are foolish and 

Jili thoughtless.^ 

lL^ *and I explained in their presence 

the expedient by (me ms of) w^hich 
1 got there {lit. licre).’ 

lu'tn. In sentences like the above the native grammarians regard 
the position of tin' relative clause' as in no wise different from what it 
is in tlie sentences noticed under § 3S(i. Tor example : anah^zing the 
two sentences ^ ^ ^ , etc., and ^ ^ 

they say that, in the first the conjunctive noun ( 4 i^]) 
is , and the conjunctive clause ^ ci. and 

that, in the second, the conjunctive noun is and the sllu, 

388. a. The Relative may bo used both as subject 
and object in one and the same sentence, which then 
becomes doubly con’clative. This construction is always 
employed in such sentences as in English contain both an 
indefinite Relative and an indefinite Pronoun. For 
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exami)le, ^^wkatever came into the mind of amj onef wouli 
in Urdu be expressed thus: whahoevcr cAWwa into iIk 
mind of whomsoever?'' In such cases tlm Correlative pin- 
nouns are, one or both, freijueully omitt»“d in Urdu: e.y. 

-I * whatsiicvcr ll-ll intn utiy oiu 's Id 

wlionis*it'Vi‘rV' huufl-s, he • arrii doC 

^ * whalsot V * r |[e cuiisid' rvt! ’ 

S , er anv one ^oi vcr. Ht* hr^t , it . ' 

* 

^ c“^* * whatsoever was jtrojtcr i'T .’uy > ti 

Ui^ ‘^ocvci' ha.s het-n btstowcii.* 

h, A pronominal adverb deriv(*d from the lielative pro- 
noun imy oven take the place of one of the Iiehuive.s : 6‘y. 


^ ^ ^aiitl wliatNOcvcr tiioy lind any 

^ ^'! wlicrctht y hnn^^ IIkuco’ {lit. bind 

honcesoover whatsoever they lind 
they bring’). 

Ul;^b Lu-'j ^ does so will he reti ivt'd 


liom. a. This construction, it raay^ be oliscrvcd, is dtaaved trom the 
Sanskrit : e.g. yod rochate yasmaif ^ wdiatsoevcr is jdt asing to whomso- 
ever,^ or * whatever pleases any one f and, as niiglit bi' expected, it is 
found in the Persian also: e.g. * what- 

soever was suitable to any one has been bestowed.’ 


The Pt( lative is never employe d in connection with the ludefinito 
])roiu)uns, except to form the compound indefinite pronouns ^ 
(Formative and If in the first of the above 

(‘xaniples wc were to substitute ^ would no 

longer be a Kelativc pronoun, but a conjuucliou, and tlu' meaning of 
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the sentence would ho “if it fell into the hands of any one, etc.” The 
Ilelativ(‘ pronoun however partakes considerably of the character of the 
1 lid ‘finite pronoun, and irequcntly implies a condition also, thus taking 


the signification of tie* conjunction ‘if;* as 

jL) j^\ — ~ ) 


cr? err' y ji <==^ 

case (lit. in the case in which) they turned traitors, and the king had 
confidence in their statements, then many innocent people would {lit. 
will) lose their livi s/ 


389. The rcilutivc udjoctives and adverbs also aro used 
eorrelatively, in tli(‘ manner of tlie relative pron(>un : c.(j, 

bb Lyw;^ Li" L — ^ ‘a? he (or I) did, so he (or T' re< cived.’ 

‘where the rose (is) thc^j ; also is) 
the thorn ’ 

^ ‘ take as mm h as is necessary (as you 

want).’ 

cli3j Cill' 4— ‘ while tin re is life there is hope/ 


2) Thk (ir.vi.iricvrivr SiixTi Ncr. 

390. The (jualificative or descriptive sentence is 
annexed to an immediately pn'cediiig definite or indefinite 
noun which it qualifies or di'scribcs. It is always intro- 
duced by the particle i ‘ tliat,’ which is simply an cxpUca- 
lorfj particle (called i-Jli the Laf of the descript/ee 
.sentence^ when preceded by a substantive, and cLs the 
leaf of the conjanetivr claii.sc, when it is proeodedby a rela- 
five pronoun), and hence may also stand before a sentence 
beginning with the relative pronoun when such seuteuce 
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is descriptive of that which precedes it. The qualificativo 
clause following S- contains a pronoun (either expressed or 
understood, or implied in the verb) which refers to the 
qualified noun, and connects it with the qualificativc 
clause. This pronoun (the case of which is altogether 
independent of that of the antecedent) supplies the 
s)uitactical place of our relative pronoun. The particle' S 
it should be observed is sometimes omitted aud not 
generally translated : <?.y. 

lilw' (.sr. .'j) ^ j-lj‘ ‘ the teazlr, wlio {lit. he) was a wise 
man.’ 

and a great many uict., who (///. 





they) were on it-^ hack.’ 


. A 4 

i 

^*to till' end that I miglit meet willi 

f cA? 


l 5 >- 

> 

some such person with whom {lit. 




that with him) I might return to 




my native land.’ 


{.sc. {sr. *l pon eived (that) there was {lit, 

^ that 

in it) two cages were {lit. art') 
hanging. 

^ that slave who had been fostered/ 
J ttf Li'i ‘ 60 much 'wealth of wliich there is 
no calculation/ 

Ucm. The construction with ^ is borrowed from the Torsian, and 
the exjdanation here given of its ust; is taken from the Kaw’a^ido 
Urdu Part IV. Ki is neitlier itself a relative pronoun, nor docs it 
the begiiming of a sentence with a personal pronoun coming in sub- 
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scqucntly represent the Relative;” but it is in all cases a simjjlc 
particle heading a descriptive or defining clause, which clause, as we 
have observed above, contains a pronoun that supplies the syntactical 
place of our relative pronoun. We subjoin the analysis of a sentence 
by a native grammarian in corroboration of Ibis view, 

^ jiy ** tlic analysis is this — ismr uhara; musharn?? 

ilaih; ishdra mir viu^hlrvn ilailt milkt/r ynausnf hud ; Jedf hnjdn led ; 
majrur ; jdrr^ aur yi'h. doywn milkar muta^allik hue ff'Hj ya^ne 
jifikd fu^il zamlr hai jo phirll hai ft‘^1 

apne fd^ilaur muia^alUk sc milkary jumhi^e fcHlyahokar, :>ifat hul mausi\f 
kl: to yahuH jumla )/ 3^ jumlae waspya yn nu't kuldaiccgu.." 

n^ 'I hi: ixti:i:i;ohative ruoxouxs. 

of.l. The Iiit(Tros:;ativos arc* u'^od botli substantively 
and adjectivoly. As a substantive, the interrogative 
pronoun ‘ wlio ? ’ applies to persons only, and the in- 
terrogative Svhat?’ to things. As an adjective 
applies to things as well as persons, and lA, when used 
as an exclamatory word (see § 31)0, 2, 3), applies to 
persons as widl as things. ^yS is dt'clined in the singular 
and plural (§ 113, ix.); Ls is indeclinable, the Genitive 
and the Datives ,S belonging properly to the 
Hindi (Braj) pronoun ‘ what?’ (§111, Inin, h.): c.g. 

* who are you : ’ 

J I " 

cLu^ ‘who said such a tiling?^ 

^ ^ what merchant’s packages arc those?’ 

^ |♦u * what is your name ? ^ 

^ ‘ what does ho say ? ’ 

\j:^ ^ ‘ what fault have I committed ? ’ 
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392. The pronouns may be repeal od for emphasis 

see § 270, Rem.\ with a distributive force, or to imply a 
great number or variety : e.g. 

ijiS, ‘ in what various ways ? ’ 

‘ 3'ou have manj' faults, which iiarti- 
^ ciilar ones sliall J eiiunicrate r ’ 

Li Li ,J 0/^"“' *^'hat several works did they all dor’ 

393. AVheu the question refers to one of two or niort', 
the particle L (fem. is generally add(;d to the interro- 
gative : as 

fc_jLi^ *in which particulfir book?’ (out of two or more). 

391. The Interrogative like the Itelative (§ 3SS), 
may be nstal as both subject and object in the satiiti 
sentence: c.g. 

jj-c* . J ‘ let mo SCO in what rank each of you 

stands ’ {lit. ' who stands in what 
rank ? ’) 

393. The Dative form f is used only vvith the 
signification of mhg'^ its S ‘ why do they 

go near them V ’ Ilut at the prestmt period the. phrase ^ 
,;JU or ‘for what purpose?’ ‘why?’ is men' 

common : r.g. ^ c=j^ uk-l ‘ sitting 

here ?’ ^ ^ <=■'^1 ^ 5’““ 

tdl come to this desolate place ? ’ 

390. a. The Interrogative L^ corresponds in nearly all 
its uses to the English ‘what?’ It is employed, for 
example, to exitress : 
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1) Indifference lo or flic ahilibj to dinpcnHc tvUh a thiipj;, 
or to imply the answer Sio/ ^ none whatever:’ as 




Svliat shall T do with Paradise (what 
ll. is Parrfdise to me) without thee, 

darlina: r ’ 


c*.'^ ^wliut shairu' is there- in eating:’ 
'*th(rc‘ i> no diaiiie,’ etc.) 

7^Vv/^. a. Compare also ihe use of in the followiug: 

Uj ‘ a man ! nay, he was a demon ’ (or * ho was no man, he was a demen' ; 








^ ‘ our very countrymen themselvc's, not to speak 
oC otluTs, pay no atteiilion t ■> our moral dlscus-^ions y *j \ 

tL^ijT * to what ])urpose sliould 1 again test that which (or him 
who) lias l)e(m tc'sted r ’ 

Jim. h. The interrogative adverbs ‘when:’ , ^wlierer^ 
etc., are also ofleii used to imply the answer * no,’ ‘ never c.f/. 

, I , 'L * when does a noble-minded 

man Halter the rich ? ’ i.r. ‘ a noble-minded man never Hatters,’ etc. 


li) Indiifnnfidn^ or retndic ; as 

cr-^ Li ‘ wliat arc you doiim ?’ (* don't do that !’) 

3) JJnr prise or iennder: as 

^ Li ‘ what a vi'ry good man he is ! ’ 

h. Itinii)’ also bo used like tlio English ‘liow’ to tleuoto 
or dciprc, etc. : us 

‘ how line or excellent ! ’ 
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}v4^ *if one forces its way into his clothes 

j\ Ji (Lu^ = ) y and bites him, how restless ho 

\jyb becomes. 

307. L^— like the English wliai—7vliaf^ and inhcihcr-^ 
ovj arc used correlativcly to connect sentences : e.(/. 

^ JJ ‘ what night and what day?’ or 
whuthor in tlic night or in tlic day.’ 

jA ^ ‘ whether in joy or sorrow ?’ 

308. The Intorrogativo.s are u.sod in 'nulircrJ as well as 
direct questions : in such oases the iutc'rrogative clause 
generally stands as o^ijvvt to a pn'coding negative verb, or 
an interrogative sentence that is e(juivalent to a nega- 
tive: e.(j. 

LS* ) w'/ ^ Ut^ ^ ^ * what know T ( = 1 don’t know) wlio 

(what ]jcison) lie is r* 

Uj J ‘he did m>t know who lived {lit. 

^ livts) in that house, and wlioso 

^rand man'; ion was {lit, is).’ 

Ecm. a. In such sentences the verb of the p:ovL ruing clause must always 
be cither directly or indirectly negative, otherwise the interrogative 
cannot be employed; a sentence like ^ is 

unidiomatic and wrong. It betrays a misconception of Urdu idiom to 
say of sentences like those given above that ‘‘the Interrogative is used 
instead of the llelative.” 

licm.h. The interrogative particles L;1 ‘is it?’ Svhetlicr?’ nndyl’*-b 
‘how?^ are al.:.o used in iuterrugative sentences, the latter commonly: 
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e.g. IjI ‘docs this 

indicate the state of the agent or of the object r’ jj 

‘ how did you come here ? ’ 

V. THE INDEFINITE PrfONOUNS. 

399. Tlio ind(‘finito pronouns anij^ a certain^ 

etc., and ^ mne^ afao, a UUlc, etc., when u.scd subs^'an- 
tiv('ly, apply, the former to living beings, the latter to 
thing.s only; but as adjectives cither may be connected 
with any noun, whether this denote a person or a thing. 
The pronoun to a great extent supplies the place of 
the English indefinite article : it is declined in the singular 
only, and is not commonly connected with a plural noun 
(sec Item, below), never perhaps with a plural of persons: 

is ind(‘.climible, but it may be connected wiili a plural 
demoting cither persons or things c,f/. 

j%\ b ^ confidential servant commit 

^ li treathery or be guilty of any 

other otTence.’ 

— when a bee of another hive wishes 

come/ 

u^) ‘ “ certuin region of llindustrin 

-=rl» there was a king/ 

‘bring some water/ 

f 

^ tiavo sumo doubt respecting this/ 

* A rccciii. wriun* on UrdCi grammar teinis tlu* u^e of /iUc/ih with a pluvul noun 
“uncomnioi:" and iiielogant/' Wo can coiitidcnlly affirm that it is commonly 
used Ity the best nalivo Avriters, and they are certainly the best judges of the 
“elegance” of the e«jnstruetion. The same writer doubts tho use of kuchh in ipplieu- 
tion to persons . that it is su used will be seen ^roni the seventh and eleveuth ot the 
aboNo examples. 
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(jjJj 1 . 5 ^ *vi **’ Rompwhiit better than that. 

(this man) too is soracthinp:of a 


raaii. 


* ]>erhaj)s some improper word- 
^ ^bj escaped my lips {lit. tongue)/ 










^ and having made some scn'eiis, 1 


J^JJ’b jj A tied (them) upon tlic trcf*/ 

^ ^ sctim- ol' the \‘'iing ojk'V 

bones under tlir tree, and sona in 
the vulture’s ludluw/ 


J JbJ^ ^^\ SwO 

V— M X y . 


4 cr**-' many men who were on its back, 

..i-sr ,*1 j . j some in boat.-s aiul s(<me by swim- 

' ame on hnard the ship/ 

Rem. a. Tlic iidleeted form •-x-i of tlu' iTil« rrngathe /%/, thoueh (4 
frefjuent occurrence in th(' older literature, is now* seldom used/ 

Rem. h, unintk'eted i^ somefimes nsi'd in count'eti<m witli i 

plural substantive denoting a thing; as J 

grace fora Awv days tliis hund>le dwelling;' but this con- 
struction is not common, or being more g< nerally used in 

place' of *a few,’ and in the sense of some or eertain^ the i>ronomiiKil 

o v> 

adjective ^*cxi or being usually employed with a plural sub- 

stantive: ejj. 

, ^ berfain historians hav(' written/ 

’ Similarly of the two fornix ^ rX , and the lattci arc now 

commonly uM‘d instead of the former. 
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^ habit of fiomo ignorant and 

l5^ CI-JjU low people.’ 

^ ^ would question your Iliglnn^-'^ 

about^eertain matters. 

7?m. cf. ‘several,’ is not the plural of ^iSy as some gram- 

marians su])])ose, but a distinct pronominal adjoetive, derived (like 
‘iiow many ' ’) 1‘rom the Sanskrit ^ifTT 

Rem, d. Tlio [)article L: may b(‘ added to the indefinite pronouns to 
intensify th(‘ signification : as U ‘ any one* whatever.’ 

400. In connection with a following negative the* in- 
definite pronouns arc equivalent to our ^no,’ ^ no oik*/ 
‘ none/ ^ none at all ’ e,g, 

*no (not a) rebel remained in the 
kingdom. ' 

j ^ opened with no other k< y.’ 

^ 

iJoli ‘no benelitwill be derived.* 

^ eatables and drinkables arc 

obtainable in these parts.’ 

Rem. in combination with other pronouns and pronominal adjec- 
tives has other significations, corresponding to our ‘all,’ ‘ ever so much,’ 
etc. : eg. ‘while I expo- 

rienee all this ])ain at their hands;’ i^su\ J ^ \jyi cOlj 

Ijyb l:^ ‘if one sows a single seed, what an immense 

quantity sj)rings from it !’ 

^fil* ^ and aic cquiAaloiil to uur 

ouv--iUiolhcr : cjj. 
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9 . 9 

iJ/ us* (J/ ' one says one thing, another (says) 

another/ 


*r- 

4 

(_/ J t_’V y 

L<C ^‘-' ' - |_5* 


9 

^ ^ 9 

> one commits a fault, another receives 
the punishment/ 

^onc holds to a religion as an heir- 
loom from his ancestors, another 
has made choice of an unsound 
(li^. shaky) faith for the sake of 
worldly wealth and honour/ 


72m. The indefinite pronominal adjectives Jli or Uil.? 

‘such-and-such,^ or substantively, ‘so-and-so,’ ‘several,’ etc, 

§ are constructed as ordinary adjectives, and call for no special 
notice. * 


VI. THE REFLEXIVE PRONOUN. 

402. The Eeflexive Pronoun l^T ‘myself,’ etc., singular 
and plural (§150), is employed as an emphatic ap])ositive 
(j^b*, see § 270) to a noun or personal ])VOTioun 
(expressed or mid(Tstood) wliich forms the subject of a 
sentence: as 

1>L5! L-^1 ‘Mohan himself w ill come. ^ 

‘ 1 myself went there.’ 

^ {so. erVA U^\ 'tor this reason (he) himself also 
yjjj CLJyLj: ^ used to live ill ease and enjoyment.* 

(jwwb ^ ^ shall (he) himself go near any 

one.’ 

72m. The emphatic may be added to u->l : o.g, bT 
‘he himself came/ and instead of the Persian pronoun often 
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occurs: as {^c, y) ^ not 

a pit for any one, for you yourself will full.* 


403. l^T may also be added emphatically to its own 
inflected forms, and the word may even bo omitted, as 
the personal pronoun in tlie Nominative is (§ 402): c.ff. 


/J 


^ ‘in that case he should blame 
him self.’ 


ys {sc y consider yourself faultless.’ 


{sc ^ujV) 'a darwesh, holding himself aloof 

,i 'v:3w' ; J from the throni; of the world.’ 

> V • — Sr ' ^ 

Iton. a. The more common form of the Dative- Accusative of is 
c.g. Li (_r^' <=r.' hi-' said to himself;’ 

Lll ‘ 1 be £ran reproaching myself;’ but the form ^ or 

its contraction yi commonly used in writings of the 

present p riod: e.g. 

*and that nation is ever advancing itself to the Bumuiil of 
pro'^perity ^ <='■'' cTV ^y^sr* .? ^ ^ — i. 

‘ We do not hold ourselves (to be) secure from this misfortune.’ 

lin/i. h. is ])crhans uevcT used alone in tlie sense of ‘self,’ its 

original sigiiilieation. When used without obvious reference to a 
distinct subJiM t, it commonly relates to an unexpressed pronoun of the 
first ])erson, or to an indefinite noun undci>tood, and must tlieretbri' 
be roiidi']*ed mg self, or himself i e.g. ^uj\ {sc. 

^ jj {sc. u-?l) * n thing which (any one) dislikes (done) to 

himself.’ 

401. a. The fleiiitive of ,^T, the Tveilexivc rroiiomiiial 
Adjective is always used in phu e of the I’ossossive 


21 
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Adjectives my, thy, etc., wlicn these occur (iu 
connection with a noun in the Accusative or in an oblique 
case) in the same sentence with the subject to which 
tlioy refer : c.y. 


c)^ AwXi-j ‘Sindbad began to relate the story of 

^ ^ second voyage.’ 

^ ^ ‘ I came out from my liidiiig-placc/ 


y^b 


[uj\ ‘and We sold our goods here ami then’/ 

c=r^^ ^ ‘ do you now go home.' 

cr^ t/j *they took me along with tliom/ 


h, ])iit if tlio possossivo adjoctivos oeour in a 
wliieh has a distinct subject, or if they stand iu tin- 
Nominative, the regular forms 1^-, etc., are used : e.y. 

ljb» ^ errv-?’^ * they beat mo and my son.’ 

‘ my mind al.so coveted/ 

Rm. a. UJI (for /y?y, or 07o) is sometimes found in connection u’tli a 
fiiihstantivc which is the suhjct t of the proposition, but this is not to be 
imitated : c.(j. e^v'* L5-' (^^'^ttcr ‘ my mind also was 

seduced J <=^U^J3ry (better 

'wlien my servants and my associates perceived this neglect;’ iJl 
yj (better ljUji*) ‘our (one’s) honour is in our own 
keeping (lit. hand^)/ 

Jiem. />. Ljl (as also is often omitted when no ambiguity can 
arise therefrom : e.f/, ^ cr^y ^ ^ T restrained (my) 

tongue froan lying;’ Lo ^ Jc> U* b’T ^ 

‘ T effaced from (my) mind (^liL heart) the pleasure I used to derive 
from listening to slander/ 
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405. \J\ is also used substantively to signify 7n//, ihy, 
etc., projtei'ty^ or Icindmi : as 

UjI Jl/« ^ Svhat has possessed thee, that thou 

Ubj calleift another’s property thine ?’ 

jy c=.^/ perceive no dilferenctj between 

their kindred and strangers. 

VJ came to his own.’ 

400. The Ablative (_^T, or emphatically ^ lJ\, 
is commonly employed as an adverb : cjj. 

bl c_.'l ‘he came hero himself, or of his 

own accord.’ 

^ 1:.. 1 ^ i* grows Sjiontancr usly.’ 

Hem. In place of ^ l^\ the Persian phrase Jp- tU Jp- is 
often used : as 

^ ‘ my mind of itself got so out of tone* 

^p (listless, lit. insipid). 
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THE VERB. 

a) VEllEAL NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES. 

I. The Inwsitive. 

407. The Infinitive is properly a Gerund or verbal 
noun, and as such can form the subject or object of a 
verb, or stand in any case (except the Vocative), like any 
other substantive. It difiers however from an ordinary 
substantive, 1) in being used in the singular number 
only ; and 2) in taking an objective complement after it, 
if it be derived from an active- transitive verb: c.g. 

^ \ j *to lie (or lying') is wrong. 

CUj'ji ^ ^ ' the habit of jesting.’ 

when a bee of another hive wislies 
, ^ U ! . ^ to come.* 

^ ^ U^)j^ * anger arises from reproaching 

( = reproach).* 

^ ^ ^ * what shame is there in eating ? * 

408. a. If only the objective complement of the infini- 
tive (arid tjot likewise the subject) bo expressed, it may 

' The Enj.(lish scholar will not rc(j[Uirt' to be told that lying and to Iw arc both 
infinitive fornii*. 
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bo put in the Genitive, or cither of the two forms of the 
Accusative: 

Cl * they think nothing of utteiing such 

IjI words/ 

^ ^ Jv^ ^ to make (or, the making of) all the 

Ju,^ \ implements (required) is highly 

inconceivable/ 

L^/.' J \j^'* * they consider the seeing ( == sight) 
of me unlucky/ 

*to leav(‘ his mark in the world/ 

‘jr^ JU- ^ sacrifice (one’s) freedom cannot 

4. t)e deserving of com- 
mondation/ 

h. But if the suhjcct be likewise expressed, this is 
usually put in the Genitive, and the objective complement 
in the Accusative : c.g. 

‘ Art’s producing a resemblance to 
Nature.’ 

409. If the Genitive of the Gerund be suhjeclive, or if 
it be governed by one of the j>ostpositions 5 :Jy, ck~'h’ 
it may generally be rendered by the English gerund with 
to: c.g. 

Jy cr?'*'/ ^ -j the power to tell would fail mo, and 
^ J the patience to listen (would fail) 

thee* {lit, ^the ability to tell will 
not be in rac» nor the power to listen in thee *). 

^ cr/jy break {lit, for the purpose of 

breaking) sticks/ 
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. 410. The Genitive of the Infinitive is commonly used 
in connection with the verbal negative (§ 148, Rem.) 
to express a strong negative Future : e.g. 

or ho is not likely to do it/ 

^ I shall not (am not likely to) remain.’ 


411. The Dative of the Gerund occurs after intransitive 
verbs, and such transitive vei’bs as govern both a dative 
and an accusative, and commonly expresses purpose ; it 
may therefore he generally rendered in English by the 
gerund with to e.g. 

^ 5 -;.^ J ~) ^ ' hr hiis come to soc.’ 

VJ 

^ ‘ a house near yourself for me to 

stay in {ItL alij^ht).’ 

Hern. The postpo.sition ^ is often omitted: as (^) 

‘they went to sec;’ (^1 {sc. <=?> 4=?-' ' ^hey have 

come to examine thee.’ 

412. The Dative of tin; Gerund in connection with tlic 
verbs ^ and expresses the inlcidiun to perform 
an act : e.g. 

going to write.’ 

(jr’* was going (or was about) to start/ 

^ “It U (liHiciilt to (listin^iiish this ilu‘ il.itivo of tlio verbal noun),” a recent 
AVI iter on Urdu Grammar oh.>5er\e.s, “from the iulinitive ; in fact the d.'itive form may 
ahvaj.s b(' rendered by an infinitive.” On this it ib ncci'ssary to remark tliat the 
dative of the iferiind is not tlie infinitive, altlnmii^h ‘to’ precede.^ it. In tlio e.vpres- 
sioii “he hktd to learn,” fo Umn is the infinitive, and the ohj(‘et of tile verb liked; 
hut in “lie came to learn,” to /earn is the gtnmd in the dative, anil expresses the 
put pose — “he came Jor kartiitnjj'* 
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(j^ bjj S ^at the very instant that I was 

c:i^ jj J ^ Ji g<^hjg to cast myself into the sea, 

IjI a ship appeared far off coming 

(toij'ards me).’ 

413. The Infinitive in combination Mntli the verb U* is 
used to indicate the contemporaneousness of an action 
with anolhor expressed by a finite verb in a following 
clause: cjj, 

4 ^ ^ ^ yonng man had hut just reachc'd 

I 2 ..W J , ^ ilic door v^hen at the same moment 

the master of the house arrived.’ 

4 4^ y ^ scarcely put their feet 

on the rubbish w’hcu down they 
fell (into the pit).’ 


114. Tlie Infinitive is often used in the sense of the 
Imperative', in botii affirmative and negative sentences, 
but generally with more force tliaii the ordinary Im])era- 
tive. The nc'gative particles employed in this construc- 
tion are J and the latter being proliibitivo : <?.//. 


UT * como to my pi a; c.^ 

^ e=ri)^ whatevor they say, consider it true. 

j (Jl^ jlyj ‘nercr think of this!’ 

UU^ ^ ’don’t you go home to-day.' 


415. Gerundive Forms . — The Infinitive or Gemnd, not 
only of transitive, but also of intransitive verbs, is 
frequently used as a Gerundive, agreeing in gender and 
number with its object if the verb be transitive, or with its 
predicative noun if the verb be Uyi. Tliis construction (in 
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Avhich the Gerund usually occurs in the nominative form 
as subject or object, but occasionally also in fhe "enitivc) 
is employed in two ways: l) the Gerund (with its objeset, 
if the verb be transitive) in combination with one of the 
verbs l^j', or one of the tenses of the verbs ljy> ‘to be 
or become,’ \jjj ‘to fall,’ or with such quasi-impersonal 
phrases as etc., H is ncccssurij, 

j)roper, or rif/hl, is used as an impersonal jdmise to denote 
that a certain action is to be done (is settled to bo done, 
should or must be doiu!, is fit, proper, or nec(^ssary), the 
subject of tb(' action (if a definite; snbjeel is s 2 »eb('U of) 
being put in the Gative: or 2) tlie (nnaiud with its olijcct 
(if the verb be transifiv*-), or its ])r('dicatlv(‘ sub.sfantive 
(if the verb bo Ls^), may form the subject, or object, of a 
following verb without expressing the idea of ('tc : c.//. 

1) have to ’ {wild rundum cst). 

^ *Ihadloremainfor(niy)fricn(iVs!iko/ 

^ ^you will have to write/ 

^ ^ have to endure the con- 

sequences of this mistake (mis- 
apprcliensioD).* 

^ which of those matters that sliould 
be Fjiokcn of do we not mention?’ 

I* l ^ ^ * if you had determined to act with 

such unsociublcncss/ 

lT* cr^Ji (*^ )=r ‘ works which a human being 

Las to do/ 

j%\ c — ^ *thc seeker after it has to endure 

ccverc trials and hardships/ 
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‘ we should now reflect a little.’ 

*we should so act in (our) life-time.^ 
‘he should be punished/ or ‘it is 
right fo punish him.’ 

‘ it is unreasonable to expect friend- 
ship from an cnemj’.’ 

‘ and i also practised i>hysicing the 
sick.’ 

‘ they began throwing huge stones 
at the boats.’ 

if the divisibility of mind {lit. of 
the rational soul) be possible.’ 

Rem. The choice between the Gerund and the Gerundive is deter- 
mined entirely by euphony, or the iiktc pleasure of the writer. Some 
writers therefore retain the Gerund more frequently than 

others. Dehli authors exhibit a preference for the Gerundive ) • 

To say, as some grammarians do, that these Gerundive forms arc 
“compounds, like ‘ fox-huntiug,’ ‘speech-making,’” and that “com- 
pounds are occasionally found in which the words do not agree,” is 
simply absurd. Perhaps ihes(‘ writers would say that in Ars puerorum 
educmidonm difficilis cst, “ puerorum cducandorum ” is a compound, 
signifying “boy-educating.” The Panjabi, we may observe, n'gularly 
uses the Gerund as a Gerundive. The Siiidhl has a distinct Gerundive, 
differing however but slightly in form from the Infinitive: e.g. Inf. 
‘to beat,’ Gerundive murino. 

II. Tue Noun of Agenci. 

41 G. The Noun of Agency holds a middle position 
between the verb and the iiuuii, and partakes of the force 
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of both, following the government cither of the verb or 
the nonn, or of both. If it be derived from a directly 
transitive verb and have the meaning of the Present or 
Future, it may takq. an objective complement in the 
Genitive or the Accusative ; but if it have the meaning 
of the Perfect, it approaches more nearly to the character 
of the noun, and is therefore construed with the Genitive 
alone : e.g. 

^ u ^ those who restrain (or shall resi rain) 
their wrath.’ 

^ ^ ^ huilders of (ye who hiiild) house's 

in cities ! ^ 

(jwj * bring the writer of (him who has 
written) this letter to mo.^ 

jj ^ s *(‘xccpt this dog there ^^as none 

W J ilU who niouriicd for mu (I had no 

mourner).^ 

417. It is also commonly used as the prodictitc of a 
jirccodiiig subject to express a jn'oxiinatc fiilure . (uj. 

, ^ ^hc is about iroinir to Dilli/ 

' be will die in (the course of) a day or 
so’ {lit. to-day or to-morrow). 

The above rules also a])]>1y to the Arabic and IV'rsitm nouns of 
ai^eney and verbal adjectives which octair so commonly in Urdu; with 
this difference however, that when these govern the accusative, they 
generally stand as thv; ])redicat(‘ of a preceding subject; e.g. 

li *u scelifT aftiT rank and wealth.’ 
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^ tJjjj c— * I am not a seeker of sustenance 

from heaven.’ 

k— ij ‘ it will hinder us from (progress) in 
all W(ffk3.’ 

The construction with tho genitive however is much ihe more 
common of the two, even in the ease of the Hindi noun of agency. 

III. The Pauiiciples. 

418. The Participles express tho same notion as the 
verb to which tlu^y belong, but (excepting tho Past Con- 
junctives Participle) in the form of an Adjective. They 
follow the govcruinent of the verb from which they arc 
derived. 

419. The participles are frequently employed to 
describe a contemporary, past, or future, action (;onnoct('d 
with the main action. The relations and circumstances 
oxjircsscd by them must often lx; expressed in English by 
subordinate propositions with conjunctions (c.g. tvhile^ 
during^ %vhcn^ nfler^ as soon as, etc.), or by phrases with 
prepositions. 

a) Tue iTirrEUFECT and Pereect Participles. 

420. The Imperfect and I’crfect, or (if it belong to a 
transitive verb) Passive Participle have so much in 
common as regards their use and construction that they 
may be conveniently noticed together. When used adjoe- 
tively they are usually distinguished by tho addition to 
them of the perfect participle ; but this is often omitted. 

421. These participles arc frequently used to indicate 
the state or condition ( JW) of the subject or object of an 
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action while the action is taking place. Their agreement 
■with the subject is in such cases determined by the follow- 
ing rules : 

1) If the subject of the participle be likewise that of 
tlic finite verb, the participle agrees with it in gender and 


number: e.g. 

('*)• 

(J*|\ Ijj^ ^1 

ukv. J/ 

*> > 
cL 

(i). 

^ 

^ ^ uib 

ejL*- XcSjj ^ 

LjJiP 


she wont away saying this.* 

‘(the dog) came to the dungeon 
fighting and struggling with tliem 
(all th(' way).* 

*I dragged myself along and (lit. 
falling and lying I) got here with 
great difficulty.’ 

* all at once the mother entered her 

daughter’s house weeping and 
heating (hcrsell).* 

* the table-cloth was spread.’ 

*somc woman was seated (or sitting).’ 

*his beard (which is fpiite) white 
hangs (is hanging) down to his 
breast/ 

'grains (of corn) arc lying before liim/ 

*this brother was lying awake.’ 

‘the moment (that) some wine jars 
and flagons of various colours 
(which were) arranged on the 
shelves fell under my eye.’ 
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c::^^ ^ saw pieces of diamond strewn 

J about’ {lit. ‘i)icces of diamond were 
seen strewn about by me *), 

2) But if the subject of the participles is not the same 
as that of the finite verb, both participles are constructed 
almlutdi) in the Locative singular, the postposition being 
suppressed ; and the subject of the Imperfect Participle 
is often omitted: 

(^0- ^ the whole night passc'd in restless- 

ness* {lit. ‘T being agitated’). 
c=hj ^ said, weeping and sobbing the 

whih'.’^ 

'ft). lighting and struggling 

with them came to the dungeon 
with the bread saved.’ 

\^j <=r^y' ^ standing with my head hung 

down.’ 

^ cil^ showing your back (your 

back shown).’ 

^ cr^ ^ cjj ^ ^ short he came to tlic mouth of 

b t ^ the pit with the old woman (tlu' 

old w^oman brought with him).’ 

erW* princess came out dressed in 

dirty clothes.’ 

.^b ^ sitting with my arm thrown 

cr^y^ round the young man’s neck.’ 

J In this example the subject of the verb is the following elanso (ihc 
or that which is said)^ and the suhjeet f " the iKirlici])lo is the prououii of the lii>t 
person — it was said by me (as follow^), and 1 wu.s u 
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^ ' if an elephant with hisdiaiu Ltokon 
^ IjT were {lit. ehouhi bv) tvnu'u-/ 

' I was iiTider fhtj iniprt -sioii th.-i^ 

l^‘ that thdile would ]>rove n\y 

(/'if. ^ I existed, that delih tJi tu;^d,t 
my grave 

cr€^* ci ^ * which were with th( irliea* j< .f f-i 

their holes.’ 

' a snake is (then' i> a t.: kt \\ it ' .i 
frog caught' (‘a snuk' k ,, h k I 
of a Irog ’). 

Ujj’I *a (or the) |i}t}u)n wliicli vsitli 
(has) it.«< mouth wide oj)cii.’ 

Jim. The suhjc( t of the participle must necessarily he dillen'nt from 
that of the finite verb when the jiarticiph* is pa&'sivr and, together witli 
its object (Acc.), forms the <‘f the subject of the finite verb; for 
when this object takes the nominative form of the accusative', it stands 
as the subject of the participle, and when it oc(*urs in the dative form, 
the construction becomes impersonal (§§ o0r», 3u8). This will become 
evident if we take the first of the above examples (/>) and resolve it into 
the different predications contained in it : f .g. * the dog came to the 
dungeon, and he was fighting all the time lie was coming, and the 
bread was saved by him,’ or strictly, ‘ it was saved by him as regards 
the bread.’ 

^ Wc have thought it iiccos-^ary t(t iimlfijily examples on this subject, because, 
liihtly, tlie subject is one of importance, and secondly, its tnatiueut in all existing 
grammars is most unsatisfactory. Om; of the most recent actually teaches that 

and arc not perfect, or rather passive participles, hut,*‘ irregular forms 

of the conj-unctive participle !” and that in the last two examples above 
and ‘'forms of ihe perfect,” signifying “has caught”’*and “has 

opened;” and no grammar attempts to laydown anything like a rule to guide the 
fatudeut in the use and construction of the participh's. 
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3 ) If the Participle in cither case be repeated for 
emphasis, or to indicate a lasting or continuous state, or even 
if such a state be implied without the repetition of the 
participle, it is always constructed absolutely, even though 
its subject bo the same as that of the finite verb : e.g. 

(a), approaclied (it) in great fear 

(fearinp, much)/ 

cls^ uj^ marching on stage stage I 

IswLj arrived in Xaishiipur.’ 

cL^ -zL^ ^ singing wlilP' wo stitch.' 

(1). erri *hutl wearicd of sitting still/ 

,^L^!L? ^'yj have unjustly defamed and 

jy\ =) disgraced mo seated quietly (nr. 

u> inojirnsivoly).’ 

—V-r^ ‘ eo'itiuueJ listening silently, 

^ li~j seateil like a statue.’ 

Hem. In sentences lilie the last but one, where the passive con- 
struction with g-j is used, and the first is simjily a pe^'fect particii)lc, 
the second must take the form of its vaiisalive in order to possess a 
passive character; but \M(s sinnijication differs in no respect by this change. 

422. a. Wlicn the particiifios describe the state or 
condition of the object, they are somewhat dilfereiitly con- 
structed. In such cases the object usually occurs iu the 
dative form of the accusative, and hence the concord 
between it and the itarliciplo is disturbed : but whereas 
the Imperfect Participle may be optionally put in the 
nominative or the locative absolute, the Perfect, or 
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r.'issivo Participle always takes the form of the nomina- 
tive: e.g, 

{a). ^ it ap])oaro(l that they had hiive) 

^ nSo caught two persons stealing.’ 

^sJ\ left him sleeping by a spring.’ 

^ cH * one day having st'en him ciitc'ring 

Ij-C) file ])alaeo they seized him,’ 

^ * seeing liim wf'eping he asked,’ etc. 

{b), 1 liA:*.* ^ ^ ^ horse fastened to a peg.’ 

\y cr-^ * from that time (forward) he thinks 

me dead. 

Uj UjU^ b«J ^hc all along thought mo (su]t]iosed 

that I had been) drowned.’ 

h. The construction is the same if the objcHd ho a follow- 
int^ danse introduced by i': as U(] ^ l1C»1 

S ^one day h(i saw written in a book also, that,’ etc. 

c. If the object occur in tlie nominative form of tlio 
accusative, the Participle will of course agree with it. 

jRm. Of the two forms of the Impjerfee.t rarticiplc, the nominative 
is perhaps the correct one; at all events it is more in harmony with 
the construction of the I’cifcct I’urticiple; and its regular use would 
moreover have the advantage of removing all ambiguity in sentence's 
which have the passive construction witli For example ^ 

^ signifies both saw him whilst I was swimming,’ 
and ‘ whilst he was swimming;’ hut if thiJ participh) be the last 
iilono of theso significations is admissible. 
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423. a. Distinct from the use of the participles as a Jlrs- 
is their use to indicate that an action takes place im- 
mediately after or simultaneously vrith another action 
expressed by the finite verb. The emphatic particle ^ 
is added to the Imperfect Participle to indicate exact 
coincidence in i)oint of time in the two actions.' In such 
cases the participles arc always constructed absolutely. 

The subject of the Imperfect Participle may be the same 
as that of the finite v(Tb (whereb)^, as also by the parti- 
ciple not triking the adjeetive form with it is dis- 
tinguished from the or it may bo diifercnt. In 

the latter case, if the subject is exj^rcssed, it is put in the 
Formative or tlie genitive, the latter being the more 
common when the subject is animate. 

The subject of the Perfect Participle is usually different 
from that of the finite verb, and is put in the Forma- 
tive : e.y. 

(^/). lyi c=r’^^ lie took his departure on dawn 

appearing.* 

being given they 
commenced digging.* 

^ ^ '"IS the merchant saw (this), 

, f he ministered consolation.* 

<u=i immediately on hearing this, anger 

overcame me.’ 

' Some grammarians mista'kt’nly supj)oso that the imperfect participle must always 
he inllected ^\lJeIi tlui particle is added to it, and hence pronounce this sentence 

ungrammatical* erri-^ ‘Thrust me into the 

ground alive (as I am).* Tlui sentence is however quite grammatical ; l» . is not 
the so-called “ ad\erbial puiticiple,’* but the /a’ ’ of the object muj/w. 


22 
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CXl ifj ^ sooner became detached than 

it swooped down upon a boa-eon- 
strictor.^ 

(/;). ^ C-?*j why have you l orae at this late 

hour of th(‘ iil^ht?’ (Svlien so 
much of th(‘ night is gone ^). 

((jrr^) L;^>r\ri 'wlu'n one (the first) watch of the 

day was reached (wlien day liad 
risen to one watcli), I eanic down.’ 

h. If the imperfeet Tavticiplc has an ohjectivo comple- 
ment expressed, this is pul in the accusative or the 
g('nitivc: c.g. 

^we all tied on the instant of st'oing 
them/ 

w 1 the young man becamt' as delighted 

^ at the sight of lit'r as if he liad 

obtained Iht' wealth of the W’orldd 

Item, The use of the objective comjdenu nt in the genitive serves to 
show tluit the participle in such eases jiartahcs of the character of tlu^ 
710101 as w'cll as tliat of the verb.^ 

424. Tn its mljectivc form either participle may ho 
employed, i) as an adjective defining a noun (either 
with the signification of a relative periphrasis, or to 
express a quality or state in general) ; and 2) as a sub- 
stantive, concrete or abstract. As an abstract substantive 
the Imperfect Tarticiplo is equivalent to the Ocruud : c.g. 

1) As an adjective : 

(«). ^ ij *unwisc.st of all is he who rouses 

^ c=?^~ slumbering strife ’(fc/.§ 47, A’m.i.). 
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talkin^^ maina* 

^havincr seen a rcvolvinf^ millstone/ 
c^T y j)/ ' if you bid (mo), I will leap into 

*’ p i' • 

jj.jj Jy burning fire. 

{!,). ^ jyli ^jz ' ilK‘ congealed jui('C is called 

camphor.’ 

V<! ‘ a written paper, or a ])aper Avith 

writing on it.’ 

*it may be some dead animal.’ 

2) As (I sul)staiitivc‘. 


{a'). 


the sn})port of a straw is ample for 
a drowning man’ (‘a drowning 
man clings to a straw’). 


^hcawokemefrom sleeping (asleep).’ 
Ji: J {j} ^3 •> = ) err' ^ i’o confident beeaiise of possessing 

( = the pobS('5sion of) property is 
not well or becoming.’ 

{It). ^ ^ * to what ]>urpose should I again tc'st 

what has been tested.’ 

UT ^ t^iLj *Iam come as the emissary of the 

snake.’ 

^ ‘r am suffering remorse in con- 

sequence of my deed.’ 

*1; * a band of those who had experienced 
defeat having arrived on the road.* 

/’m. This use of the participles eorresponds to that of the Active 
and Passive rarticiplcs— the J^li and — of the Arabic, 
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425. The Perfect or Passive Participle is commonly 
used for the Infinitive, chiefly in connection Avith the 
quasi-impcrsonal verb : r.//. 

(li^= ) —1 1 * 1 ^ ^ *tlip work which (yon) ought to do 

to-diiy.’ 

)y^ J we should not rejoice at (in con- 

(Ijyb = ) soquonc(‘ of) the death of an enemy/ 

42G. The rerfcct or Passive Participle is also used as 
an abstract (verbal) substantive in combination with the 
verb ljU-, wlicn this is equivalent to yb, and in the 
Frequentative and Desidorative Compounds (§ 21 and 
Tkcm,); e.g. 

Us" J l.u3 ^ could not drown myself’ {lit. 

‘ drowning was not possible by me ’) . 

UW ^there’s no fighting against fate/ 

^ wandering about {lit. I did 

or made wandering) in that jungle 
the whole day.' 

Hem. Observe also the following : * mind wdiat I say ' 

{lit, *my saying — what 1 sliall say, or am about to say'). 

427. The Passive Participle, when governed by one 
of the postpositions ^ some instances 
an active signification : c.g, 

Lil^ .^‘Lj without my bidding (thee) thou 

^ U’l^ catest food with me.' 

^ UjL: 6j njjj ^how can he keep alive without 

eating? ' 
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h ) Tiik Past Conjunctive Pauticiple. 


428. a. The Past Conjunctive Participle is very often 
used in Urdu so as to avoid the use of conjunctions wliere 
several predications are united in the one sentence : e.(j. 

^ * having said this, he went away.’ 

clsLiy d-z'b -.p ‘having invented some pretext, and 

haA’ing taken the jewels and dross, 

•• o 

j and having given the price thereof, 
I requested permission to go ’ {i.c. ^ I invented some pretext, and 
after taking the jewels and dress and paying for them, I 
recpiesled,’ etc.). 


I/. Wo sometimes find a preceding verb repeated in 
the participle : as 

j£\> i, ‘he rose, and tiaving risen went out.' 
^ ‘the juice haring flowed (ou(), 

collects in a vessel, and having 
jjs tib*- collected, congeals.’ 


429. The participle most commonly refers, as in the 
above examples, to the subject of the finite verb, or, 
if the construction be passive, to the Agent. In the 
latter case, wbon the participle is and a predicative 
adjective or participle is joined to it, this, if capable 
of inflection, is always put in the inflected masculine 
singular: c.g. 

c=r4}J <=i young man became cool and 

constrained, aud said.’ 
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^ ‘ and having become angry, I ordered 

that/ etc. 

iSxj * after that, having stood up, he read 
' this discourse.’ 


430. But the participle may refer to the object (dative, 
accusative); and in the same sentence one participle 
may refer to the subject, and another to the Agent : e,</. 




C-?b having heard this, jealousy possessed me 
1 also.’ 


^ ^ ‘there is no assured refuge anywhere to 

crbl, c:^ cl>^ to from (h)d’s decree ’ [lit. ‘having 

tied, or lleeing from, (lod’s dccrci', there 
is no assured refuge for you to go to ’). 


‘at last, having made me promise and 
swear that 1 would return after leaving 
those; things (at home), he let me go. 


{sc. ‘ tlic princess having b'como ])lcascd, the 

{hc. trays jewels, (‘tc.) were made ovi r 

bL^i to the steward, and she said.^ 

431. The iiarticiplc may even l)e used absolutely, 
without reference to a subject, as is the case when the 
liiiite verb is in the passive voice : c.g. 

^ ^ho was dug out alive’ (‘ th(‘y having 

dug, he was taken out alive ’). 

432. The participles is ofioii r('2)ealed foj* llie sake of 
anp/iatiisj or to indicate a repeated or conliuiicil action: as 
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^J> J> jy jy breaking the fruits and 

collecting them/ 

P o 

yj ^having kept on throwing stones, they 




sanl^ all the boats/ 


433. In some instances the Conjunctive Participle has 
all the force of an adverb, and would appear to be used 
^ as such : c.g. 

J> ^ ^he did this wittingly/ 
l-uu-Jb y' *he laughed aloud/ 

Lu^^I made that book over to him 

c 

JW ci -f’U st'crctly along with others/ 

*t tied it tight/ 

. ^ i he walks lame. 

W' ^ y y 


h, THE INDiCVTIVE AND ITS TENSES. 

I. Tui: AonisT. 

434. Tlio Aorist, though more commonly employed in 
the Subjunctive Mood, is also used in propositions, both 
leading and svtbordiuate, Avhich deal with facts, whether 
actual or assumed for the purpose of argument; in other 
words, it occurs in the Indicative Mood. 

The Aorist does not in itself express any idea of time ; 
it merely indicates a begun, incomplete, enduring existence 
either in present or future time. lienee it has the signi- 
fication of the English Present, as well as that of the 
Future Indefinite: e.g. 
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1 % ^ t 

God knows/ 

^ *now do what I tell (am about to 

tell) you/ 

^whcn docs a noble-minded man 
Jjbl fawn upon the rich’ {t,e. noble- 

minded man never fawns upon 

the rich ^). 

jL ^ ‘it came into my mind ‘*I will 
travel again/’ ’ 

^lojLT JU 4^5f- * when I die (shall die), bury me out 

^sfjJ of sight/ 

^ * you sit her(.‘, I will go and announc(i 
(your airival)/ 

jb <J (jw\ *hc said: Come, I’ll take you to tlu^ 

u/?“ •^ing to-day.’ 

435. The Aorist is commonly used in proverbs ; e.ff. 

0,1 ^ A when misfortunu comes, a dog bites 

one (who is) mounted on a eaincL* 

p 

one commits the fault, another is 
punished for it/ 

436. To render the idea of jnxscnt time still more 

distinct, the auxiliary verb etc., is added to the 

Aorist: as 

^ I *whcn I rub my eyes and look.’ 

J J ^ ^ * “7 heart bums with love’s fire.’ 

J' ^ o y ^ 

^ A <X CJy *now it makes the leaf of the rose 

its steed’ (t,e. * one moment it mounts the rose, another it/ otc.). 
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But this form of the Present,' though once very com- 
mon, is now rarely used in Urdu (see § 189, Rem.). 

437. As a present tense the Aorist is employed in 
narrative for a past (the Historical Present) ; e.g. 

(IAj J ^ ^ 1 ‘ when I went forward and looked, 

jj lo ! it was the princess’ {lit. ‘when, 
having gone forward, I look, lo ! 
it is the princess ’). 

I ^ 

1*0 V. 4 i_5^ came (was coming, lit. comes) 

into my mind, “O God ! if this 
breath of life depart, it is better.”’ 

438. The Aorist often occurs in a form identical with 
that of the Prccative^ (§ 170) in the three persons of the 
singular, and with nasal n added to that form in the 
plural : e.g. 

* Most European grammarians ignore this tense altogether, and those who do 
notice it wrongly term it “a perfect,” and generally mistake for it the perfect par- 
tici])le when tliih is n.'^ed as a hul in connection with a snhject that Las for its 

predicate one of the verbs or For example, in the sentence tJc maidak ho 

{sdAp pahre hni, they call pahre hai “a perfect,” and translate, “the snake has caught 
a frog;” whcieas pakr, i.s a and the translation should be a snake is (tlicrc is a 
snake) n'lth a frog caught. As a tiinte verb pukre hai would signify “catches,” not 
“has caught.” 

2 It does not follow that because this form is identical with that of the precative, 
therefore this, or, as the giammarians jdiia.^e it, “the respectful imperative,” is used for 
the aorist. In the use of these precative forms the Hindi and Urdu follow the 
Pnlkrit pretty closely, and the following extracts from the Tmkrita-Trukasa (ed. 
Cowell, sect. vii. ”0, 21) show that they are not used the one for the other, but that, 
though connected both in form and signitication, they are yet distinct : •‘^Tjajjd aro 
optionally substituted Ibr the proper atiixes of the present and the definite future, and 
also when command, etc., are implied: e.g, hojja^ hojjTi., or hoi., ‘he is;’ hasejja^ 
hasijja^ or hasa% * he laughs (and the same form applies to the three persons in 
both numbers;) future ho/ja^ hojja, hohitj ‘he wull be;’ and similarly in the sense 
of the imperative,” “ Jja, jja arc also optionally inserted bctwTcn the root and the 
allixes’’ in the same tenses; “as (present) hgja\ hoj/ai; (future) hojjahii^ hojgahii; 
(imperative) hajjaii^ hojjdu-^ this however '^nly occurs “when the root ends in a 
vowel, and is therefore moiiosyllahic.” 
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<rfj^ *(whcn I reached the garden), the 
.Jl>3 j^\ iUiJ / thought entered my mind, This 

"*i A . . . > 

= ) time I will plant a vine. 

^ ‘what shall 1 say respeeting those 

j! ^ peo])le who, having rohelled, un- 

cr:’^ justly turn away from Him ?’ 

Hem. Additional c.xanijiles of this form of the Aorist will be found 
under the .Subjunctive Mood, in which it more commonl}' occurs. 


4-39. Tlie Aorist is coinraoiily used as a phrase 

in tlie sense and al'tc'r the nianucr of oyo/s', y/rcrs'.v, 
/'■s7, ‘it is neeo.ssary,’ dchcl., ‘it is projier or riifht,’ ujxtrlt'l.^ 
‘it'beliovcs,’ with an infinitive, or a gi'rundivc and its 
substantive', or a perfect particiido used as a gi'rnnd 
(§ 125), as the subject, the ti’uo .subject or agent of the 
act usually prc'ceding in tlu' Dative, if a definite agent is 
implied ; the agent, however, is not always expressed— 
rarely so if the idea of etc., implii'd in tlu' jilirasc 
duiliitje is of general application, or if tlie infinitive is 
accompanied by an object in the dative form of the 
accusative : v.(j. 

^ ^ ^ ‘ whatever the master wants is ready 

^ (to be had). 

^ U- ^ should keep these people 

uuder subjection’ (l/L ^ to keep 
these people under subjection is 


ncccssar}^ lor the king ^). 

f pi 'we should now consider a little.^ 

] should perform such acts 

ill life.’ 
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ought to go onco there also.* 

^ 

explanation of this shouhl bo 
askee^ of the doctors of religion ’ 
[lit. ^asking the explanation of this of the doctors is noct'ssury y 

JRem. a. The agent of the act is sometimes put in the genitive in 
construction with an Arabic 7 )ome)i aefionis; as j A^£’ 

^a fullr should act upon them.* And if the thing neccHsary 
()}• requiaife be a qualitiff or that which sliould b(‘ found m some person 
or thing, tiic locative is gc'nerally used instead of the dative: c.y. 

special (pialitics 

are those which a messt'iiger should possess?* (* which arc requisite in 
a messenger*). 

Itt'ii]. h. i=; aho very commonly used in the Siihjnnctive 

"'Lood: th( infinitive is tlien replaced hy the ordinary Aorist, which 
Ibllows and is ]ireccdcd hy £ ( = Latin tii)f the agent ol‘ the 

act, either preceding chdhnjc in the dativi*, or following it in the nomina- 
tive : c.q. . £) < £ y£^ ,,^ £ — £ ilAjj'o, or 

£ ^£y 1^1 jL £ ‘ the king should keep these people 
under subjection.* 

Rem. c. The phrases r-i'’ it is necessary^ 

riyhtf or projK'ry are used in the same way as chielly in the 

Subj unctive. 

Rem. d. According to some European grammarians any '‘Eespectful 
imperative,” as they term it, may ho used ‘‘with a sense of obligation, 
and maj’ be tjanslatcd ouyhtj should, or must.^^ This however is not 
correct ; chCihiye alone can, of itself, bi‘ so used. The examples given by 
tliem are such as the following ; from, 

or k't one learn from, this ' (not from this one onyht to learn 

remain in this jungle 
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and watch ' (not “we nmst stay in this wood and keep watch ”) ; I 

^ ^ ‘-lA l/ ‘ (“y) 

eyes wore kept fixed on the door to see {lit saying to myself Let mo 
scc^’) what was {lit. is) about to appear’ (not ‘‘my eyes were fixed on 
the door, and 1 said I must see,” etc.). 

440. To imply that an act should or ought to have 

been done, the plirasc is employed : as 

‘thy nest ought to have been (buill) 
^ V. \j^ in some thorny bush or on the top 

^ iUj jIj J of a wall, (aud) not in the king’s 

palace.’ 

ii6'we. The same phrase is used in the Subjunctive also (§ l(i7, Hem. c). 
II. Titk Futuke Indefinite. 

441. Although the Aorist itself has the signification 
of the simple Future, 3 ^et to render the futurity of the act 
quite distinct, the perfect participle if (see ^ 187) is added 
to it ; and thus the Future also derives the signitication 
of an LiLcntional and a Dcsidcndloe : e.(j. 

‘l shall sec,’ aud ‘l wish to, or 
would, see.’ 

l.^ ^ ‘eventually I shall die, and what 

answer shall I then give to God V 

p p . O f 

l 5^- ^ would question Your Highness 

about certain matters.’ 

442. The participle if is also added to the rrccativo 
form of the Aorist to form the Future : c.g. 
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^ *wilt thou (wouldst thou, is it thy 

Jy L^J intention to) create a being who 

j will work mischief and shed blood 
on the face of the earth ? * 

cr^ U^* ^ * if you pull (will pull) so {i.e. as you 

arc going to do), it will not leave 
hold of the pulp of the brain.* 

7?nn. The Future and the Aorist being thus intimatc'ly connected, we 
often find tlie one used for the other, especially in conditional and 
hypothetical sentences, where in Faiglish the Present Indicative, or the 
Presc'iit or Future Subjunctive, is used; as y wn! ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ tarry long, he in this state of 

old age will w'cep himsc.f to death y 
--Jy ^if you go nciu’ it yon sin* (lit. ^will become a shmer’); J S 

* for (were I to attempt it), I should not have the power to tell, nor you 
the patience (lit. power) to listen.’ 

ifT. The PitrsENT Te^se, 

443. TJio Present Tense is used to indicate an net 
which ts now tahimj iilacc^ or a repeated.^ halilual^ or 
enduring act ; it also commonly expresses a universal 
truth j e.g. 

^ \j^ ‘what is he doing?* 

yb J ‘ what are you looking at ? ’ or ‘ what 
do you see ? ’ 

y * 1 iindcrstaud all this that you are 

saying.’ 
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*nicn conform to tlio ways of their 
^ jj kings.’ 

^ \ ^ ♦ * . 

'A'J tliis sun anti moon are revolving 

, night and day.’ 

J^vm. a. An act which is now taking place may also be expressed by 
using the perfect participle of a verb compounded with i in place ol' 
the imperfect participle, for in both cases the particijjlc is used as a hdl: 
e.g. ^ ^ c— ‘the master is slcc])ing;’ 

^ V’ ~ w’oman is ball ling.’ 

liei/i. 1). The auxiliary', both in this tense and the rorlect, occasionally 
takes the form which is generally more emphatic than as 
Ujt. 'he is (or 1 am sure lie is) beating.’ The auxiliary may also 
take this form vhen used independently ; as -Vrl ‘ ^*1^*^* ■ 

T\ ho are these ? ’ 

444. Tlie auxiliary is often oniittcfl, chiolly in negative 
sentences {cf. § 148, Rem.), and the Tresent then assumes 
the form of the Past Conditional, but the two tenses 
must not he confounded : r.y. 

c=-^v U*\ cC. <=r^^ aiie jiooplc of the caravan do not 

b^Jii y mention (it), because you would 

be ashamed.' 

^ of himself.’ 

And in two co-ordinuto soritcnccs, the verbs of which 
arc both in the Present, the auxiliary of one may be 
omitted, unless emidiasis requires it to be repeated : c.ff. 

J ^ L 5 ^ neither mov(\s nor i^tirs.’ 
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445. The rresent Tense is commonly used in narrative 
for a past for the sake of greater vividness (the Historical 
Prcspiit ) : e.g. 

y ^ * wlion I rubbed ray eyes and looked 

^ J ij^\ (Z/^.wben, having rubbed ray eyes, 

L5^ jjl ^ look), lo ! neither that old man 

nor any one else was {lit, is) in 
that house/ 

^ ‘thereupon we began to weep and 
j^\ \S c=-j^ ’^vail, but what 

•“ y 9 ■ 

^ uL*i comes of it: and who hears:' {i.e, 

nothing came of it, etc.). 

4tG. The Present Tense is also frequently used for 
llic I'uluro to iiul'cat(; that an aetion Avill take place 
fortliwilli, or shortly after the time of speakin.g : e.g. 

^ ' you go, I alK) am coming (immediately)/ 
^ I W’ill (his instant give tlie order.' 

I — < 

U \ I shall speedily return.' 

447. Th(' PiT'Scnt Tense is occasionally employed in 
conditional sentences as a Future Subjunctive : as 

Ijy ^ fori id (her), 1 shall he 

^ y instantly killed as the mama has 

\j\s^ been.' 

L5^v^ ^ a(!Cording to my plighted 

CJ^ ^ Lii^oJbLc \vord/ I will mingle his kingdom 

b-oL* with the dust.' 

^ TliJit to Niy, “ it' I .say 1 will come ami do eomc.’* We know of no authority 
for the me:nmig of “ om-V »)\mi might,” ^^hleh is given to the word hunl m the 
vocabulary of the Tota Kuhnul. The \voitl means simply ‘speech,’ ‘word,’ and tlie 
plirahc banl par unii is explained by Urdu scl )lars as we have translated it. 
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Item. An act which it is micnied to perform, (the Present Intentional) 
IS expressed as in English; c.g, ^ ^ ^he is going to write ^ 

(sec § 412.) 

IV. The Past Imperfect Tense. 

448. The Past Imperfect Teiise indicates an action 
which was going on at some past time spoken of : as 

* he was wandering about, looking around 
him.’ 

o o ^ 

^1* a very soft breeze was blowing.’ 

Item. The same idea is expressed by using the perfi'ct participle of a 
verb compoundc d with in place of th(‘ simple imperfect pai ticij»lc ; 

(l 5^ V ” ) V h bathing 

Ij^ * I was repeating this verse in a very low voice.* 

449. In many cases this tense must be rendered by 
the English Past Indefinite : as 

l^j \j^ ^ ^ * he did whatever th('y told him (at 

the time).^ 

j^] ‘inasmuch as ho was aware of his 

loyalty, judgment, and devotion.’ 

450. The auxiliary is often omitted* : c.ff. 

^ * every one I saw (at the time) 
forbade me.* 

^ As this tense then assumes the f»jrni ot th(j Past Conditional, it is very generally 
mistaken for the latter by European grammarians. The two tenses, liowever, are 
essentially different, the one oecuriing in tlie Indicative Mood alone, the other only 
in the Subjunctive, and never admitting of the auxiliary after it, as the Imperfect 
Indicative does. Nor can (;ither of these tenses e\cr have the signilieution of the 
rrmntf as the grammarians allirm. 
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y J b ^ ^ ‘ if she did not bring water, he (the 

\:il\3jy:^ cir-'V broke her vessels/ 

Bern. In two coordinate sentences, the verbs of both of which are in 
the Past Imperfect, the auxiliary is usually expressed with the last 
alone : as ^ h ^ thank- 

ing God and going on stage by stage.’ 

451. The Past Imperfect is frequently used to indicate 
an act that was wont to be done, and the auxiliary is 
then often omitted : e,g^ 

b i^\ they used to name that pit Solomon’s 

Prison.’ 

effaced from my mind the plo^asure 

^ ( c 

L J ^ J J I was wont to derive from listening 

to slander/ 

l^‘ J Lo yr ^bat complexion (or colour) 

^ Ls o'Al^ which used to glisten like bright 
gold became like turmeric/ 

^ \j\ jL^ ^ when he used to return from his 

LuVzy^ J AftrsT 6 cL5^ travels, he was wont to bring 

bj J ^ bil curiosities of each country (he 

visited) as presents for me’ {lit, *and used to give them to me’), 

v. The Past Indefinite Tense. 

452. The Past Indefinite Tense indicates an action 
completed at some past time, and is commonly employed 
in narrating past events which do not involve the idea 
of duration, passive construction (when the participle 

^ See note on preceding page. 


23 
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is passive), as also that of the other past tenses composed 
of a passive participle, has been explained in § 185, 191, 
etc. : e.g. 

j j} ‘ he loft it at my house on his way.’ 

J ^ * ho took the road to the desert/ 

453. a. After the conditional particles ‘if,’ 

and after other particles (c.g. ‘when,’ etc.), Avhich 

imply the conditional meaning of the Past Indefinite 
often takes a future sense, the condition being represented 
as already fulfilled ; but it may be rendered in English 
by the Present : as 


f 'y* ‘ it" this secret is {lit. was, or became) 


j jj\ yft fjJi 

j/ V.^ 

y - !/' c>"l 

I Jp 

^ ilioU 


divulged, it will b(‘ {UL is) very 
bad for you/ 

but I have a work (for him to do), 
if that can be done by this (youth), 
and he practises no treachery, but 
accomplishes it satisfactorily, and 
cornea out perff’ct in this ordeal, 
then 1 promise that I will deal 
with him better than any king/ 


h. The verbs of the principal clauses in the above 
sentences are in the Present and Future, but the Past 
Indefinite is also employed to indicate an act, the occur- 
rence of which is so certain, that it may be described as 
having already taken place : as 
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.Jj 

z)° Z^ ^ 

t ^ 

cTiyf 


*if the king begins to listen to the mis- 
representations {Jit, false and true 
words) of such persons, and does not 
attempt tt) inquire into the actual 
facts of the case, various kinds of 
evils will result {Jit, have resulted). 


VI. The Preseut Peiifect Tense. 

454. Tlic Present Perfect (or Past Proximate) Tense 
indicates an act which at the moment of speaking has 
been already completed, and remains in a state of com- 
pletion : c.g. 

Li he is gone to Kanhpur (Cawnpure)/ 

‘tlie llilja Sahib has killed a tiger.* 

455. The auxiliary is often omitted, or in other words 
the Past Indefinite is used for the Present Perfect : e.g. 

^ things that have been 

mentioned above.’ 

cTL-rrr’ c:^ ^naught but injury can proceed from 

c=r» \j**\ {sc. ^ him in whose breast hatred has 

J ifJoli .fs^ established itself.* 

Hem. In the colloquial the Present Perfect is frequently used for the 
Present in the sense of the Proximate Future, and in such cases tho 
auxiliary is generally omitted: eg. (Master loq.) 

ji! ^ bring my hat and stick quickly;* (Servant) hS ‘ I am 

bringing it, Sir ’ {lit. ‘ 1 have brought ’). 
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VII. The Past Pekfect Tense. 

456. The Past Perfect (or Past Ecmote) Tense indicates 
that an act had talccn place at the time spoken of, or 
anterior to some other past event spoken of or implied: e.g. 

v \ he had come walking from a distance. 

^ ^ never heard such a thing.’ 

But the auxiliary is often omitted, or in othe.r words 
the Past Indefinite is used for the Past Perfect. It must 
however be rendered in English by the I’ast Perfect : e.g. 

^ <^.,j c=^ ‘ ^ reasoned a great deal with 

{sc. l^') Zaid.’ 


457. The Past Perfect is often used where in English 
we use the Past Indefinite ; usually so when the action 
is regarded by the narrator as completely past, so that 
its results have already become manifest at the time 
spoken of ; or when it is implied that since the occur- 
rence of that action, another, in some way connected 
with it, has occurred : e.g. 


*and whatever I (had) promised when 
^ ^ c=i^ lion (had) sent me to bring 

^ ^ thco. 




‘ the cat came {lit. had come), (and) 1 
(had) felt her, and she was wet 
(and so I knew it was raining).’ 


Rem. The Past Perfect Indicative is sometimes used for the Past 

» * ^ o s 

Conditional, for the sake of greater vividness: as cr-6-?^ 
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^ uA ^ friend well 

nigh destroyed me: if it had not been for this wise enemy, my work 
was well nigh gone from my hands, and my life brought to a close in 
this vain idea/ 

e. THE IMPERATIVE. 

458. The Imperative has only the second person 
singular and plural ; the other persons are supplied by 
the aorist. It has two forms, the Imperative proper, 
which is used in giving orders, directions, or advice, and 
the Prccativo (§ 170), which implies simple request, 
advice, entreaty, or exhortation. 

Item. The second of the Prccative forms, however, often has the force 
of a command, as will be seen from the examples given below. ’ 

459. The Precative again has two forms, one ending in 
, the other in j}—, both of which are used in either 

tlie singular or plural, the former always in connection 
with tlic pronomvn reverenlm expressed or under- 
stood, the latter with the personal pronouns y ‘ thou,’ and 
jj ‘you.’ 

4 GO. The Imperative, and the Prccative ending in 
iye, are used with reference to the immediate pn^sent, or 
without reference to any definite time; the Precative 
ending in iyo most commonly rcfiws to the Future. The 
addition of if to the Prccative ending in iye imparts to 
it also a future signification, but the form is not very 
common: e.g. 

mind what I say, and chase this 
Jliu ^ vain desire from thy mind/ 

uV. ^ ^ here/ 
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^ (juw\ y^ ^ ‘mention to this slave anything you 

may require/ 

^ jjtl ^5t ^ ^j\ ‘come again when you have spent 

this, and take whatever you want/ 


^ J'y^' 1^’ 

UL^i^ 


‘ when she asks thy stor}", thou shall 
say: I am an inhabitant of Persia/ 
‘and if not, do (/.t. you shall do) 
unto me whal(‘ver you please/ 


Rem, The English Imperative being used to exprc'ss a requeat as well 
as an order, it is not at all necessary to employ sueh phrases as “please 
to do,” or “you will be pleased to do,” etc., in rendering th(' Precative 
forms j nor indeed do these phrases at all represent the id(‘a in a native’s 
mind when he uses a Precativ(‘. AVe have rcp(*atedly obs(Tved, 
that when a native scholar well acquainted with English is asked 
to render in Urdu such an expression as “please do this,” he invariably 
uses the phrase az rdhv miJirhdni islo Icaro or lljif/o. It is evident too 
that in not a few cases the phrases “ please to,” etc., cannot be applied: 
as for example in the following sentence, in which the speaker is soldo- 
quizing: ^ ^ S 

sprinkle alum and sulphur in a lamp, round about the wick, no matter 
how strong a wind blow, the lamp will not be extinguished.^ 


4G1. The Precative ending in o is also employed in 
benedictions and imprecations : e.g. 

may you t>c happy!’ 

the curse of Ood be upon 

9 

^ ji infidels and believers in a plurality 

of gods!’ 
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462. The negatives j and in connection with the 
Imperative usually express a slrici neffation, hut the 
former is occasionally prohibitive (especially in connection 
with the Precative ending in ^yo) j the negative is 
used in a prohibitive sense, and hence occurs with tho 
Imperative or Precative alone : c.y. 

y ‘ be not afraid.’ 

<=-^ C.J^T ‘neglect not to make preparation for 

^ j the world to come.’ 

don’t go home to-day/ 

^ J li 'rely not on their friendship/ 

jJb- J J (jww], ^ you are not to approach this tree ^ (or 

^ thou shalt not go near this tree’). 

* t ^ . t 

riot forget’ ( take care 
that you don’t forget’). 

liO/t, As the negative does not oeciir in the o hahdr in 

connection with the Im[»eratiYe, therefore, we suppose, the European 
grammarians say, that it “is not used with the Imperative.’^ That it 
is so used will be seen from the first of the above examples, and wc may 
add that (though not so common as J) it is by no means uncommon in 
such cases. 

4G3. The Aorist, which is connected with the Im- 
perative both in form and signification, is used instead 
of it in the first and third persons, but usually with less 
authority than the Imperative : e.g. 

t 

‘what was it that ho said? let me 
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cS uA ^8 Bcc what is recorded in her 

^ destiny/ 

J y you will be careful; let her not 

-9 ^ ^ 

move so that the stitches give way/ 

j (jwb ^ let no one come near me’ (not, ‘^nc 

one must come near me:” see 
Rem. d, § 439). 

4 Jy ^ U^l let the princess promise this, 

-j cr» withdraw 

from what she has said ’ (not, ** the 
princess must promise, etc.”). 

cr^4 c£ c=r^^ JU^ *lct no onc plead advanced age as 

jA.) ^ an excuse for not acquiring (not 
trying to attain ^o) perfection.* 

464. Ecvcrsely, the Imperative is occasionally used 
for the second person singular of the Aorist, usually in 
the first of two correlative clauses which follow a particle 
implying a condition or the relative pronoun, when the 
second clause contains an Imperative : c.g. 

^ («=il^ = ) * do whatever 3 "ou think proper.’ 

Rem. The use of the Imperative for the Aorist is not so common as the 
grammarians suppose; it occurs, we believe, only in sentences of the 
description mentioned above. In the following examples the last verb 
is not *‘an Aorist in the Imperative form,” but a simple Imperative: 

J\3 jU* ^ ^ f 

w ise) : kill the prince by stratagem ’ (not, ” act in stick a manner as to 
kill, etc.,” for ^ here is simply expUcatm^ and does not denote the 
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purpose or object of the verb in the first clause); y 

^ ^ * in the mean time you make some arrangement to 
cross ovcr^ (not, ** whilst thou formest some plan, etc.*’). 


4G5. The Imperative, singular ‘and plural, of the verb 
IJ ‘to take,’ is often used as an interjection, signifying 
there or there note / enough ! peace ! etc. : e.g. 


^ J * enough! go on with thy work.’ 

^ ^ there now! I have told you my 

whole history/ 

y ^ there! you have seen me; is your 
mind relieved ? * 

^ ^ said: Now have done!* you have 

tried subterfuges enough.’ 


d. THE SUBJUNCTIVE AND ITS TENSES. 

I. The Aoeist. 

4CG. The Aorist is used in the Subjunctive Mood, as a 
Present or Future, in correlative conditional clauses that 
depend upon , or any particle having the sense of 
The conditional clause commonly precedes the principal 
clause (but it may follow it), and is separated from 
it by the correlative particle, y, which is 

generally not translated. The Aorist is used in one or 
both clauses, according to the following rules : 

1 ) a. If both jthe conditional and the principal clause 
imply unccrtainhi, doubt, possibilitj/, or indefiniteness, the 
Aorist is used in both : c.g. 
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t ‘ if he should como, what am I to do ? ’ 

JU-Kj\y ‘if permission bo granted, I will state 

UJLr u - Jj>JJ I)rosence.’ 

^^3 ^ ,-^j ^ ‘honey would drop from tho colo- 

JuyyXj^j cy nth-gourd if the sting of the 

honey-bee were to touch it.’ 

5. The Present Potential occasionally occurs in place 
of the Aorist in the principal clause : 

ilL; J 4^ /\‘if one look at the princess’s do- 

kJLi Jl^T y minion, its revenue probably doc's 

^ <=^^l 5 ?V>V not suffice (may not be Hufheing) for 

the expenditure of the cuisine 
alone.’ 

c. And an Imperative may take the ^dacc of the Aorist 
in the conditional clause : as 

y J ^ b ‘ warm a little water and 1 ’ll bathe.’ 

<zzri^ ^ ‘bestow on me a living son, then 

{jJl i^U 1 y will my name and the trace of tliis 
j*jl5 empire endure.’ 

Pkem. The Aorist of the conditional clause may often be rendered in 
English by the Past Imperfect, as in the third of tlie above examples. 

2). If the condition be regarded as uncertain^ or only 
jKfSsiblc^ etc., Avhile the conditioned is regarded as certain 
and positive^ tho Aorist is emidoyed in the conditional, 
and the Present or Future Indicative in the principal 
clause,: as 

^ y ‘if you come, it is well.* 

y ‘ if it succeed, it is a great matter.’ 
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pretends to this is a 

LS^ great fool/ 






‘honour will be obtained by him 
alohe on w^hom the monarch shall 
look with favour/ 


Rem. a. The llelative Pronoun, implying as it often docs a virtual 
hypothesis, is commonly followed by the Subjunctive, as in the last 
of the above examples, {cf, § 388, Reyn.') 

Rem. h. The Future is often used in the conditional clause also, and 
occasionally vhc're the idea of certainty is, to say the least, not very 
prominent (sec § 442, Rom .) ; but wherever this idea is prominent, the 
Indicative is used in both clauses : e.g. ezrf'?* y c:^ j t ji i 
‘ if you come soon (as I expect, or am sure, you wilf), you will 
find me alive.’ 


4G7. The Aorist is also employed in subordinate clauses 
with one or other of the conjunctions ‘ that,’ 4 ( = Lat. 
?;/), ‘ in order that’ ( = Lat. qun\ ‘ on condition, 

or provided, that,’ i jeli ‘it may bo that, perchance,’ 
f'tc., to express an obje<^t or q^urposc, effect or consequence^ 
resolution, hope, desire, disinclination, order, adeicc, neces- 
sihj, duty (as signified by the phrases *jl’, etc. 

see §439 and Rem. h.), effort, j)cnnission, fear, etc.:* e.g. 

^ iij (jwj ^ bo Jui5 1 determined to go (that I would 
go) by that road.^ 

appears better for men that they 
become recluses.’ 

' This construction, which is found in th Perbian also, would appear to he derived 
from the Arabic. 
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f ^the king should so treat his lords 

W' cs;? and nobles that they may bo 
assured of His Majesty’s sympathy 
^ good- will.’ 

jib J^U J^\j 4 messenger (or emissary) should be 

one possessed of learning.’ 

JU.^ jjj\ crf?^ great desire to know 

4 ^^ this matter.' 

‘l am afraid that he may not perhaps 
j curse me (or, according to an 

idiom of the language, ‘that he 
may curse me ^). 

^ jl ^bj ciibl <=i.b1yy ‘ Socrates (or, according to Johnson's 
l 5^ Dictionary, Hippocrates) married 

4 ,.^ ^ a shrew in order to subdue his 

passion of anger.’ 

‘provided there be not as much as a 
jib J kauri of untruth in it.’ 

(jm\j ..^'U {sc. S) jAJa ‘perhaps his hand (treatment) may 

prove successful.’ 

Hem. a. In sentences signifying purpose^ resolution^ tvish^ etc., the 
Aorist may generally be rendered in English by the gerund with to^ 
since this corresponds to the genitive (subjective) or the dative of the 
Urdu gerund, and this may in most cases be substituted for the con- 
struction* with the Aorist: e.g. the first of the above examples may also 
be constructed thus: Juai* li cr? ^1; the 

fifth thus: ^ JU^ jyjT c=j^ <£. U*i g=-€^ 
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Rem, h. The direct oration often occurs in such subordinate clauses as 
express purpose or resolution : (jwb ^ S [S Xai ‘ and 

determined to go to my sister* {liL that T will go *) ; (Jt!^ ^ 

^ llyb lo ^ ‘my eyes were 

kept fixed in the direction of the door to see what was going to appear 
{lit, ‘saying to myself, Let me see what is going to appear'). 

Rem, c. The phrases ^ etc., may also be constructed 

with the infinitive (§ 439 , and Rem. h. and r). In reference to past 
time these phrases take the forms and are followed 

by S with the Past Perfect Subjunctive (the Past Conditional): e.g. 

c^Jli ^ ^ ‘Your Majesty ought 

to have subdued your wrath.* 


4CS. The Aorist is used to express a wish which, 
generally speaking, is regarded as attainable : as 

iX>s>‘ j J cr^Jr^ be prolonged ! your 

^ wealth be multiplied !* 

\jy ^ * “^y crown and throne (your 

^ ^ v-^ sovereignty) endure as long as this 

^ j earth and heaven last ! * 


409. The Aorist is used in questions indicating doubt 
or perplexity : as 

^}\ ‘ 0 God ! what am I to do now ? * 

Ji ,f4 O J ‘ what should I say ? and of whom 

should I complain ? * 

^ ‘should 1 call it Indra*s court, or a 
descent of fairies ? * 
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470. The second person, singular and plural, of the 
Aorist is used as a disjunctive conjunction : e.g. 

jls>- ‘l say nothing: remain or go (as 

you please).’ 

II. Thk Pkesent Potential. 

471. The Present Potential, as its name implies, occurs 
chiefly in potential propositions, with a definite or in- 
definite subject, and indicates that a thing ma//, mighl, or 
must le Mppening : it corresponds therefore to the English 
Present Imperfect Subjtmctive. It stands to the Aorist in 
the same relation as the Present Imperfect Indicative to the 
Present Indefinite ; and hence the Aorist is often used in its 
place. Of the tAVO forms in Avhich it occurs, that in which 
ihe future of the verb is used may occasionally be 
rendered in English by the Future Imperfect Indicative ; 
but those who speak the language recognize no distinction 
between the two forms. The following arc examples of 
its use : 

ij ‘what must he be thinking?’ {lit. 
‘ saying in his mind ’). 

LajU^ y ‘perhaps you think (lit. may be 

thinking) that I have become 
possessed of all this comfort and 
wealth without trouble.’ 

* thousands of such poor people ifiust 

crj ' be constantly passing through (W. 

may be coming and going in) your 
dominions.’ 
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S luujJ ‘that ruler ought to be UtII ac- 

quainted with {lit. such as may 
^ liiiUj- be knowing well) the laws of 
government/ 


^ ^ j\j yj\:i ^ 

i 

LjJ pj ^ 

^ cri- ^ 


and if the king look {lit. be looking) 
watchfully after the affairs of his 
kingdom, no disturbance by any 
means enters the realm.’ 

‘ there is no such sentence in his 
discourse whereby malevolence 
towards any one may be proved/ 


iir. Tin: Past Potential. 


472. Tlic Past Potential is cinploj'cd wlicii it is indi- 
cated that a thing may^ miyhl, or mij^>if have happened. It 
has two forms, con-esponding to those of the Present 
I’otential, hut no distinction is generally made between 
them: cy. 


U5^ 


‘Your Majesiy may (or must) have 
heard this couplet.’ 


ciW" ‘God knows what their state may 
Py^ have been.’ 

Jy ‘what a very charming residence 

J)^ {sc. ^^y^) must have been made when it was 

lfy& Uj firstconstructed’(^i^.‘whenitsprc- 

paration may have taken place’). 


i/ 4A 
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crri^ *iiementionsthekindnes8es which ho 

crr^' Y. forefathers may have done 

another or to his forefathers. 

^ '^J‘ uW 

^ mention whatever 

0 ^ y yb cr* oppression your tribe may have 

suffered at the hands of men.’ 

Bern, The third of the above examples is thus rendered in Prof. 
Monier Williams’ Hindustani Grammar (p. 136, § 510) : ‘‘When it shall 
be repaired, what a charming place it will be made.” But although this 
tense may sometimes be rendered in English by the Future Perfect^ it is 
never used in the sense of, and can certainly never be rendered by, the 
Future Indefinite. 


IT. The Past Conditional. 

473. The Past Conditional corresponds to the English 
Past Perfect Subjunctive. It lias two forms, the one 
(which is that most commonly used) consisting simply of 
the imperfect participle of a verb ; the other of the perfect 
participle in combination with the imperfect participle of 
the verb Uyu. 

474. The Past Conditional is used in correlative con- 

ditional clauses that depend upon or any particle 
having the sense of ^\. In the leading clause it may 
generally be rendered in English by the Future Perfect 
Subjunctive : c,g. • 

^ h y what I have seen, you 

\j\ j ^ would neverhave come near them.’ 
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L5^ crrC -^ ^ desire to make a disciple had 

L^rsi- ^ y J not possessed me, I should not 

\jl^ J L 5 ^^J deceived by a thic'f’s 

oiliness of speech/ 

5 U‘T ^j*S ‘of what use would a blind son have 

been to you ? I too can do what^ 
ever a son would have done/ (The 
condition J:\ is here under- 
stood in both sentences.) 

^ S \j ^ so that the evils which would result 

J cr’^ would have resulted) from 

Ins mischief (were he permitted to 
practise it) be not allewc'd to 
happen/ 

- c- .,1 Miad any one else committed such 

senseless impropriety of conduct, 
I would have had him cut into 
mince-meat, and portioned it out 
to the kites/ 

y * yon would have been unjustly (or 
needlessly) kilh'd, (had j’ou been 
killed), but you (have) escaped/ 

a. Tluj couditioii, as we have shown in some of the above 
examples, is somc'times omitted. It is occasionally implied in a iiega- 
tive clause preceding the princixial clause : e,(f, -^ 5 :^ ^ 

(jm\ perceived nothing grand 

in him to make mo test (Jit. that T should have tested) his strength/ 
This sentence is taken from the Khirad Afroz (p. (>2), and the following 
note upon it by the editor of the work serves to show how completely 
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the Past Conditional Tense is misunderstood by European grammarians : 
** The aorist instead of the present here, and a neuter verb instead of an 
active, might well be expected. As it is, the sentence is quite un- 
grammatical.” 

Rem. h. As it is sometimes necessary to render the Past Perfect 
Indicative of the Urdu by the English Past Imperfect, so the Past 
Conditional has occasionally to be rendered in English by the Past 
Imperfect Subjunctive. Such is the case in the fourth of the above 
examples, {cf. § 457.) 


475. Instead of the Past Conditional, the Past Perfect 
Indicative is occasionally used in the principal clause, for 
the sake of greater vividness ; but it may be rendered in 
English by the Past Indefinite ; as 

J ^had it not been for this wise enemy, 

Irr* my work was well nigh gone fiora 

hands, and my life brought to 
^ ^\aj a close in (pursuit of) this idee ’ 


476. The Past Conditional is also used to express a 
wish for a thing that is regarded as unattainable, and is 
then commonly preceded by the conjunction or 
^ 0 that ! ’ ‘ would that !’ c.g. 


j * would that I {lit. we) had not left 

them behind there!' 

* would that 1 had not cherished a 
'‘Vi devoted attachment to you, and 

that you {lit. the master) had not 
J ^ J> shown for me the tenderness which 

you have shown and still show {lit, which you arc showing) 1 * 
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iem. The use of however is not always necessary ; a wish 

may be implied even in a conditional sentence : c.y. y IjjA 
Ij jb ‘ If Zaid were (or, had been) hero, how nice it would be (or, 

would have been) ’ = * 1 wish Zaid were (pr had been) here.’ 

e. THE PASSIVE VOICE. 

477. Wlicn tlic agent of an act is to bo named, the 

Active Voice must be employed (except in such tenses 
as are composed of a perfect participle of directly transi- 
tive verbs, which arc undoubtedly passive in con- 
struction, though regarded as active by those who speak 
Urdu). Hut the subject of a sentence is frequently not 
specified, either because it is not known, or it is not de- 
sired to mention it. The speaker, however, has the 
option of expressing himself j)ersonally b}'^ such forms 
as OP ijrr* ‘people say’ (Fr. oji di'i!), 

‘one calls’ (or ‘it is called’), or S'j 

‘ one says, or one who is in a position to say, says ;’ or 
by means of the Passive Voice used impersonally, in the 
third person singular masculine; as lOU- ‘it will 
be seen to;’ or personally as explained in the next 
paragraph. 

478. The personal passive is commonly used in Urdii; 
the direct object or accusative of the active voice be- 
coming the subject of the passive : e.ff. 

‘when a hole a yard deep was dug.’ 
CJb * it (the following fact) has been 

l>roved in philosophical works.’ 
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^ when a lie is told regarding any one 
^ to make it appear that he has 

cIW" faults.* 

l/gv. Uy, l/t> y 'you had been unjustly killed, but 

you escaped.* 

JRem. If the accusative in the active voice be constructed with the 
same form may be retained in the passive ; but the j)assiv(' then becomes 
impersonal: e.g. ^ 'if it too 

be viewed as a memorial lil. ' if it be looked at in reference; to it also 
as a memorial.* 


479. If the verb in iiio active voice governs two 
accusatives, that which has the nominative form, or 
which is next to the verb, becomes the nominative to 
the passive : as 

compared;’ lit. 'if 
comparison in reference to the 
two be made.* 

y ^ * it is right that that person be called 

^l:j the architect of the work;* lit. 'it 
is right that architect of the work be called or said in reference to 
that person.’ 

Bern. a. As the perfect ])articiple is often used as an abstract (verbal) 
substantive', and the verb b is also employed in other constructions 
than that of the passive voice, many expressions which arc not passive 
arc mistaken for such by European grammarians: e.g. 

'l cannot bear to see (it),* lit. 'seeing, or seeing it, by mo 
is imx)Ossiblc’ (not, "it is not seen by me:” cf. § 426). 


Earn. h. Whether the passive be personal or impersonal, it is termed 
by Urdu grammarians <0.^13 y U mu lam yxmmma fa iluhuj a 
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verb of which the agent is not named/ In the case of a personal 
passive, the subject is called J^li >515 ‘ that which stands in the 
place of the agent/ 

Rem. 0 . Impersonal actives, like our it rains, it snows, etc., are as a 
rule expressed pcrsonallj^ in Urdu : c.g. ^ V,» ^ 

^it rains,^ tit, * rain, or water, falls, or rains / but the cxprcpsion 
alone, is also used. 

/. CAUSAL VEPBS. 


480. TIio consitniction of causal verbs has been ex- 
plained at length in § 109, cf f<eq. If the primitive verb 
is intransitive, the causal is simply a transitive verb, and 
is constructed like other simple transitive verbs that 
take a single objective complement in the accusative; 
aa ^ or Ulb ci u-' ^ shook the table 

UDjs ‘ who is shaking the table ?’ But if the 

pi’imitive verb is transitive, the causal takes two objective 
complements in the accusative, which arc constructed 
according to the rules laid down in § 348 and Hem . : c.g. 
jib me wat(;r to drink;’ c=j 


f ijm\ ‘ I showed him that bag.’ Both the objective 
complements, however, are not always expressed ; as 


‘ he fed all the beggars.’ 


(/. COMPOVXT) VElUiS. 

481. Compound Verbs arc of seven' kinds; namely, 
Intensives, Potentials, Completivcs, Continuatives formed 
with an imperfect participle, Frequentatives or Con- 

* By uTi ovcrsit^hl tlu’ Continuatives formed ^vitl^ imperfect participles, and Transi- 
tives ftirmed with conjuiK’tivc participlc.s, have hocii omitted in the enumeration of 
llie compound verb-s in 21 S. The oversight has been noticed in the exraU, and the 
reader is reijuostcd to make the corroctiuiis Micro pointed out. 
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tinuativcs formed with a perfect participle, Desideratives, 
and Transitives formed with a conjunctive participle. To 
the remarks already made concerning these (sec § 208, 
et seg.) wo may hero add the following : 

1) Jntensives, — Tho intensifying verb may bo transitive or intransi- 
tive; if the former, the passive construction, as in the case of simple 
transitive verbs (§ 306, et seq.)^ is cmplo 5 X‘(l in all the tenses composed 
of the perfect participle: e.g. SI 3 ^ *hc killed the 

scorpion;’ but if tho intensifying verb is intransitive, this construction 
becomes impossible, since a passive participle is needed for it, and such a 
participle cannot be formed from the intransitive final member of the 
compound. This however docs not convert the compound verb into a 

neuter,^’ as is generally supposed ; for in Urdu, as in English, a verb 
is transitive if it takes an objective complement in the accusative (not 
the cognate accusative) ; hence, although a native grammarian must say 
instead of ^ * ho ate up the 

bread,’ ho still parses as a fi^lv muta\idcll ha yah maf^ul, ‘ a 

transitive verb with a single objective complement.’ 

Bern. In some intensive compounds, the verb which indicates tlic act 
is placed last and conjugated, the intensifying member preceding it and 
remaining unchanged: e.g, ’l (or he) laid on to 

(him) ;’ iXib = b (or he) threw or dashed (him or it) down.’ 

2), 3) Potentials and Cumpletivcs must always be constructed actively 
in the tenses composed of tho perfect participle, as in the other tenses, 
since the verbs IJLj and arc intransitive: e.g, (not ^ ^ 

^ we have already heard.’ 

Eem. For the idiomatic use of the Past Indefinite Tense of verbs 
compounded with see § 210. 

4) ContinmiiveSj formed with an injlfcteil imperfect participle, and 
one of the verbs l)b> or cannot but take the active construction 
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in all the tenses, as Ul5»- or \^j arc intransitive verbs {cf. § 481, 1); 
e.^, ^ keeps on (or is always) 

prating in this same way.* 

Mem. The participle in these compounds must always be inflected 
(see § 212 , as also the Rem, on § 213). In the following examples, 
which arc given under the head of Continuatives by European gram- 
marians, there is nothing of the nature of a continxiom or repeated act 
implied in the verb ; the participle has the force of a finite verb, and 
very properly agrees with tlio subject of the Rcntcncc: ^ 

* your wealth has gone for good from your hands* (here 
bU- = ^); cr? 'care will 

vanish for ever from his heart’ (here ^ 5 ^-^ ) ~ 

In examples like the following, again, the continuity of the action is 
implied in the verb itself (which must always be rahnd), the participle 
being used as a hdl^ and agreeing in gender with the subject: ^ 

^ it be- 

hoves a man to be ever diligent in finding out his defects.* 

5), G) Frequentatives or Continuatives, and Fesideratives, are always 
actively constructed in the tenses composed of the perfect participle, 
since the participle which forms the first member of these compounds 
is used as an abstract (verbal) substantive in the accusative (§ 214), to 
'which the act signific'd by the following verb (U ^ or l^U-) is regarded 
as adhering. These compounds may take an objective complement in 
the accusative when the participle which forms the first member is 
derived from a transitive verb, but not otherwise; for the objective 
complement is properly that of the participle or verbal noun ; c,g, 
edd lSj^ kept looking on, standing the while;’ 

\j^ wandered about in that jungle the 

whole day long ;* ^ u-j seated 

silent like a statue, continued to listen;* 

^ continued to mourn for a long while under that affliction;* 
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^ ^ 
Btriking (out) my hands and legs in tho water the whole day and the 
whole night .* — ContinuativcB are also formed by prefixing an injlcctcd 
perfect participle to the verb LiU- (see § 214, i) : c.g. ^ ^ 

cr-M" ^ *go on doing what 1 say without demur.* 

Ecm, "VVe must here npcat that whenever a verbal substantive in 
any form is compounded with a transitive verb, the coinj)ound verb is 
activchj constructed in all the tenses of the active voice: c.g. ^ 

man’s voice was h(‘ard’ {lit, ‘gave a hearing/ i.e. 
‘made itself heard’); showed them- 

selves, or appeared.’ 

7) Transitives furmed with a Conjunctive Participle cannot in any 
case be passively constructed, for the reason given in § 481, 1; e.g, 
y ^'Ls f ‘l have brought the book with me;’ 

\S ^ (not ^ {j*4) ^ U*}^ away (went with) those 

things?’ ^ c=r}^ ‘he left the boy behind here.’ 

Pein, Although tho participle which most commonly occurs in these 
(compounds is that of the verb ‘to take,’ there is nothing in tho 
nature of the construction to restrict it to this participle: \j[s^ 

‘to leave behind,’ ‘ to leave, or give on (one’s) way,’ etc., aro 

compounds just as much as \j\ aud its centraction liS ‘to come 
with, to bring’ are; and in the mouth of a native the I'oniK'r no rnorc 
signify “having left, to go,” and “having given, to go,” than tlio 
latter signifies having talen, to come, 

482. Nominalsj Stalicalsj Inccptives^ Permissives^ eto,, 
arc not (joinpouiid verbs (see §§ 205, 213, 210). Of the 
Noininals wc shall have more to say further on. Tlie 
construction of tho participles in statical forms has been 
fully explained in § 421, ct seq. Tlie Inceptivos, etc., 
call for little notice beyond a few examples of tlieir us(^ : 
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1) Incepiives . — A gerund in the locative ease, -with the governing 
postposition suppressed, is used in connection with the verb l:^, which 
usually (though not invariably) follows the gerund, and in this con- 
struction lakes the signification of to heijin : as ifl ^ 

ho took hold of his hand, and began to say;’ ^ 

U3 erri^ *ho began lamenting his ill-luck;’ li (j^\ 

repeatedly looking at Ills face, 

ho bc'camu agitated and began weeping.* 

2) J*<fr missives . — An infinitive in the dative form of the accusative, 
with the postposition ^ suppressed, is constructed with the verb UjJ, 
which in this construction has the sense of to allow or 2 )ermit: as 

*let (him) remain in the house;* uJL? C/b Ji\ 

(them) unpolluted, they permit 

» 

(them) to enter.’ 

Acquisitives . — The same construction is employed as in Per- 
missives, the verb bb, in the sense of to get or ohtain permission^ or a 
chance or opporiunUijy to he alloiocdy taking the place of b^-O : as 
^y.b j *— iyb *let liim not allowed to look towards 

the sky;’ b'b ezrf^ ^ Permitted 

to see me.* 

4) Desideratives . — In these an infinitive constructed as iu the Per- 
missives, etc., is used in cunn'*ction with the verbs aucl LojU, 

*to wish, or want;’ as ^,^5) bJ^l^ ^ ^ 

your horst*;’ ^ ^b?- ‘he wauts to go homo.’ With the 

verb bLi*b>- however, the infinitive more generally takes the nominatiie 
form of the accusative: us bt 

‘when a bee of another hive wishes to come;* 

^'li jl^)4 will un- 

justly desire to seize and apply to (their own) uso the earnings of 
others.* 
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483. Nominal Verbs. — The so-called Nominals are 
commonly, though incorrectly, regarded as Compound 
Verbs. They consist simply of a verb and a predicative 
substantive or adjective, which is in the nominative case 
if the verb is a neuter one denoting existence (cither 
simple or modified), and in the accusative (the nom. form) 
if the verb is transitive. In the first of these cases the 
verb agrees with its proper subject (unless the predica- 
tive substantive is defined by a genitive or adjective, 
§ 293) ; and a predicative adjective, if it be declinable, 
also agrees in gender and number with the subject : as 

J yj jjJ jj “V:! ^ reared m my 

presence/ 

uy ^ these seven girls were standing/ 

^ that their morals become correct/ 

* and one’s helping another is possible 
j when they dwell together/ 

Rem, a. The predicative noun most commonly comes immediately 
before the verb, as in the above examples; but it may also follow the 
verb, as is fn^qucntly the case in poetry : e.g. y 
yjz yb *the heart of such a guest ought indeed to be 

(esteemed) precious/ 

Rem. 1. Even what arc clearly phrases are erroneously classed by 
European grammarians among what they term ** Nominal Compounds.” 
Now in phrases the substantive and verb stand to each other in ndations 
distinct from those specified above, the substantive being either in the 
nominative as the subject of the verb, or in an oblique case : e.g. y 
\j\ jli ‘they remembered’ (properly, ‘recollection came to them’); 
^ Ut y ^ possessed with) pity for 
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you ’ (for the use of U 1 with the Dative of the possessor roc § 340) ; 
^ lifT (°^ hunger) kindled in (my) stomach;’ 

Ij 1 {se. fj^) ^ Jji ■=r?^ * ^ called to mind what tho 

wazlr had said’ (properly, ‘to me also the wazlr's saying or remark 
came into recollection’); lit {se. *6® that on 

occasion it comes of use’ (properly, ‘into use’). 

484. In the case where a predicative noun in tho 
accusative is added to a transitive verb, the verb may bo 
one Avhich requires a single objective complement alone, 
or it may bo a faclilive verb (sec § 349). In the first of 
these cases the predicative substantive necessarily be- 
comes tho Huhjevt of the verb in those tenses which are 
passively constructed with the Agent case; 

^ dived (a dive was taken, lit. struck, by 
liiui}.’ In tho second, the construction of the verb in 
the same tenses depends uj)on the accusative of the object : 
if this be in the noDunutire form, the verb (as also a 
predicative adjective, if it be declinable) agrees with it ; 
but if it be in the daticc form, the verb (as also the adjec- 
tive) is impersonally constructed (sec §§ 348—350); e.g. 

^ Jjii much as they searched for tho key of that 

J ^ found ' (properly, ‘much 

as the key of that lock was made search 
for by them,^ etc.). 

^ ^ J ‘ he dismissed the demon ^ (properly, ‘ there 
was performed by him the act of dismissing 
in reference to the demon'). 

^ ^ made the cart stationary ' (‘the cart was 

made stationary by him'). 
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^ \j^ ^ he made the cart stationary' (properly, 

was made stationary by him in respect to 
the cart '). 


Bern. a. The only instance^ in which a factitive verb (in the passively 
constructed tenses) can agree with the complementary accusative are 
those in which by a change of construction this becomes rt'ally or 
virtually tho only accusative in the sentence: 1) when a sen- 

tcnce following the verb takes the place of the object; as 
£ ^ made representation, saying (hero however somo 

writers would put the verb in the masc. sing, agree with 

the objective clause (see § 307) ; 2) when the place of the object is 
supplied by a substantive which is governed in the genitive by tho 
predicative substantive; as ^ 

praised it' (^thc act of praising was performed by th(j king in respect 
of it’); 3) w’hen the factitive verb is connected by ‘and,' with 
another verb that stands nearest to the common object of the two verbs, 
this object being in the dative form of the accusative; as li-lj ^ 

^ ‘he reproved and admonished the magistrate's peons/ 

Bern, h. If tho predicative substantive is determined by a genitive, it 
may be separated from the verb by one or more w'ords; as 

^ ‘it (a child) mamfests this 

faculty by screamiug and ciy ing.' 
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PAHTICLES. 


I. ADVERBS. 


485. Tlic rules for tlio construction of adverbs aro 
given in § 283, cl .sr<7. Sentences like the following aro 
in nowise opposed to those rules, since is both a 
lU’gative adverb and a negative verb ( = ^ J, sec § 148, 
llcm.)^ and in the latter sense therefore may staifd last in 
the seiiteucc : 




^ *the form ami fisliion of one agrees 
Jjj not witli the shape and figure of 

another/ 


* there is no order to open the gate 
at this time/ 




4 SO. The particle y, wliich has both a conditional and 
an emphatic force, is often added to the negative , 
forming in tlic one case an alternative conjunction (see 
§ 490), in the other an eiin)hatic adverb signifying 7io 
indeed. 


Rem, The adverb y is often used idiomatically in Urdu, and is un- 
translateable : c.g. ^ ‘just do it/ After the verb ‘to 

ace,* it may generally be rendered by he phrase ‘and lo!* asy 1^0 
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^ j*^ ‘-r^ looked, and lof tlic}' were 

all engaged in their respective tasks.’ 

487. The adverb ‘where?’ is idiomatically joined 
to two different subjects-to indicate a vmj great (Uffervtuu', 
marked contrast, or incomjfatibilitg, botweon them or their 
circumstances : as 

p *otherwiscwliat possibility w.as there 
of our moctiug?* [lit. "where 1 
and where tliou? our paths lay so 
W’ide apart that we could never 
have met, but for this accident *), 

y ^this speech is quite unsuitable to 
• thy position/ 

is no comparison between 
King lihoj and (langa tho oilman.* 

Rem. Compare with this use of that of Wi— 3? ha — 

kva in Sanskrit. 

488. The adverb ^ (or ^ 5 --) may be added for emphasis 
to any part of speech, and may generally be rendered in 
English by very, the very same, hut, alone, etc., thougli 
sometimes simple stress upon the word to Avhich it is 
joined (shoivu in writing by the use of italic.s) is suf- 
ficient : e.g. 

lijl^ Jj *(niy) heart alone knows.’ 

‘ single (or in but oni') assault.’ 

V.'i' ' the very same young man camc.^ 

(after all) she did yield to her 
cajoling/ 
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II. I’EEl'OSITIONS AND POSTPOSITIONS. 

489. Prepositions and Postpositions serve to show the 
K'lation of one substantive to another, or to some other 
word in the sentence. • 


490. Some postpositions govern a noun in the Forma- 
tive only, some in the genitive case only, some take the 
governed noun in the Formative or the genitive. Lists 
of the ^depositions and postpositions together with the 
case they govern are given in §§ 23G-240. The follow- 
ing are a few that have .special significations or uses in 
addition to those specified in the lists : 


1 ) ^ ‘ before,’ is used of : e.g. 

i ^ ‘such is the reflection uf the flower- 



Mfinl (^Ntanes) stands second, it first/ 

Rem, The x)ostposition ‘ in front,* may be used in the same 

sense. 


2) .^'U, which as a postposition signifies ‘with,’ ‘along 
■with,’ as a pirjmition, with a demonstrative pronoun fol- 
lowing, usually signifies in uddilion to, nolwithatanding 
or although ( = the Persian or e.g. 

jbTJl 'Mohan went away to Ilahabad 

(Allahabad) along with Zaid.’ 

e: addition to that life will pass 

with trouble (or difiiciilty)/ 
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t^T Xj ^ ._Ci^ ,^'L> ‘notwithstanding that (or although) 
K-i) jj) j* he himself bo small and feeble 

^ ^ and his foe powerful, there is still 

hope of victory/ 

3) uJ^ ‘towards,’ ‘to,’ is used both of local direction 
and of fcclUuj or conduct^ generally preceding, in this 
sense, an Arabic verbal noun ; c.ff. 

Jj\jb ‘he is gone towards (or to) the 
market/ (the corresponding Hi ndl 
postiiositions in this construction 
are and ^). 


UjJ ^ * tt'ndor compliments fiom me ^ {lit. 

^from my side’ = Fr, dc iiia j>art). 


^ V t/y: becomes inclined to (fond of) very 

evil things/ (tlic corresjionding 
Hindi postposition in this sense 

iV,)- 

jjUS JO ^ ‘to become susjiifious of {lU. to- 

^ wards) a person/ 

needs the labours of several 
persons/ 


Item. In both the above senses the postposition is the Urdu 

rendering of the Arabic preposition jjl; and the idiom in sentences like 
the last three of the above is borrowed from the Arabic. The post- 
position * side, direction,’ is rarely used of feeling or conduct. 


4) uJo jjj ‘ near,’ as a postposition, is often us(>d in tlK> 
sense of la oiida ofinion (like the Lat. apad^ and the Fr. 
chv.i\ a sense in which and do not occur : c.<j. 
c~ ‘ in the opinion of th(! wise.’ 
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491. A feminine jmljmilim requires llic noim it 
governs in the genitive to be constructed with ^ in 
agreement with itself; but if the postposition bo use-d as a 
prr/)OHi tion^ i.(!. precede the; noun it governs (which can 
only occur when it is a Persian* or Arabic word), tin' 
genitive of the governed noun will be constructed witb 
cl (see § 243) : e./y. 

clojb JiijL*, but ^ ‘ like a star.’ 

^ but ‘toncerning him or it.’ 

S * c. they are like jiliysieialis and astro 

logers.’ 

^ (_Ui: J-W', ‘by the aid of the understanding.’ 

cl ■•ji accordance with (or according 

to) your ordering ( = order).’ 

In tlu' first of those ca.scs the construction is that of the 
Iliiull, in the second that of the Persian (whence the 
occurrence of none but Persian or Arabic prepositions in 
Ihe construction).* The use of the genitive affix ^1 is duo 
to the influence of a Persian preposition (most commonly 
<u), which governs the postposition in the genitive. Thi.s 
preposition, though not expre.ssed in the case of o-ob, 
.xdV*, etc., is implicul in the consfruction, and, being 
originally a masculine noun, requires the use of the affix 
^ with the genitive of the governed noun. The same 


' Tliis construction is iioi only employed with <‘somo of tin* foinininc prepositions,” 
as Ei'i opean j^rammai iaii^ say, but with all such as arc 1\ rsiau or Araliie words. Not 
is it “ arbitrary ” no Unln hilioLn would, we arc as.surcd, say or write 


nmnimi panviluc /»7, ‘like ti moth;* 

** 

Writing lidwct u majhul and ma^mf ye ^ 


but as no distinction is usually made in 
it is quite i>ossible for an Englishman to 


mistake ^ for /J, when tlie writer intends it for /*<■ (^). 
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coustniction occurs with the proposition ^ ‘ without 
e.ff. ^ <=^j without her highness* pleasure’, ^ 
j ^Ls, without advice and counsel. It is true 
that we also meet with such constructions as ' 

(*c. with his or her displeasure’, but in such cases 
is a prefix, not a separate proposition, and the words 
c=-:, etc., are treated as simple Hindi iwstpositions. 

Item. If the preposition <0 is expressed, oven & preceding genitive is 
constructed with the affix : as ^ 1a^ i-'ii 

, tioio verg imignificant is man conqiared to the 
Almighty ! And not only docs ij, expressed or implied, require tlie 
genitive to be constructed with .S, but, according to the native gram- 
marians, ^ is in some instances used as the equivalent of Aj (see 
§318, Bern.'). 


III. CONJUNCTIONS. 

492. The combination of coordinate and subordinate 
propositions is eflFcctcd by means of conjunctions. 

Rem. lists of some of the principal conjunctions arc given in § 247. 

493. Coordinate. Comhination . — The conjunctions used 
in coordinate combination arc the Connective (Copulative, 
Disjunctive, Alteniative, Negative), Adversative, Excep- 
tive, and Conclusive. 

494. The Connective conjunctions do not affect the 
structure of a sentence, (or j), ‘and,’ is tho one most 
used simply to connect words and sentences. But the 
omission of it (Asyndeton) is of frequent occurrence (see 
§§ 217, 27o, 302). 
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495. is also used idiomatically to denote: 

1) The almost simultaneous occurrence of the acts 

indicated by tlic verbs in two proiiositions which it, 
connects ; as ^ { = 

you rose and evil mme (‘ no sooner did you rise 
than evil ensued’). 

2) Inseparable connection of two subjects; 

ys ^ ( = J .^'L I-^an and you are {i.c. ‘when; 

you ar(’i I will be,’ or ‘ I will stick to you wherever you 
arc’). 

3 ) Defiance or threat ; as 

l/icii I am (Old you are (/.c. ‘now I will 
settle accounts witli vou’); j'o>- 'o ,.l ...Is- i now 
you hno'iv and Ihe y real idol will know (^tlic grea^ idol will 
sc'ltlc accounts with you’). 

49fi. The negative cO, repeated, has tlie signification of 
our nci/htr^uor\ hut the conjunction is often prefixed 
to the second .’J : e,g. ^ J ^ J 

neither docs ouc suffer inconvenience from another^ 
iiitr Hull annoyunce from ///A*; S ^ 

^ f J, l/ic third in that syeerh wherein there 

is nei/hcr harm nor henefil. 

497. The disjunctive conjunction I ^or’ (as an alterna- 
tive h—h ^either— or’), is used in the sense of both the 
Latin vel and uul\ e.y. U‘ h 

710 merchant or trader came up to him ; h 
^^^.T traveller^ (whether) a devotee 

or a man of the wortd^ who e 7 itcrs this city. 
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Rem. U — \} is somctimos used to indicate a remarkable contrast 
arising from a sudden change; as b but 

note there was that (such) display, and the next moment all became 
desolate. 

498. The conjunction which more commonly occurs 

in subordinate clauses, is also used as a disjunctive, signi- 
fying ‘or:’ e.g, ^ ^ IP f^tcre or 

shall I? ^ ^ ^ <=j (W, have you 

learned anything of the scienec of logic also or not ? 

499. The compound conjunctions ^ and Jj., ‘other- 
wise,’ ‘or else,’ arc used in slating an alternative; as 

^ U*'^ )• , 

then (perhaps) my heart (lit. liver) /cill he quieted, other- 

ivise I am burning (shall continue to burn) tvith the fire 
of this ivrath’, ^-4 4 cJWV 

Ulolrj-I jjt ^ t/ldl Tuld' should 

he such a one as is tvcU acquainted tviUi the lam of joveni- 
mentj or else decline will overtake the state. 

Rem. The following arc examples of some of the remaining dis- 
junctive conjunctions: 51^ 1/^ UXj J I will not 

lei you go^ (whether you) tahe it ill or well ; ^ ^J^ 

^ viotliing'y either go or remain, as you please.’ For 
examples of sec § o97- 

500. TLe Adversative conjunctions 

(wliicli however is more commonly exec p live) ^ etc., 

signifying hut^ pet^ stilly hut rather., on the contrary. Tiiey 
are used in staling a proposition which alters, liuiits, or 
sets aside what has preceded, and do not affect the struc- 
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turc of a sentence. Tiic first llirec of those mentioned 
above arc often used correlatively with the Concessive con- 
junctions ‘although,’ ‘even if:’ e.g. 

1 * 1 ^ Ljj ^ j denire the name 

(Generous), hut do not ]>erform stick («;U‘, 

jb he sags anglhing and everything 

when he has an object (to gain), but docs not keep (his 
promise) in mind ; there 

is no defect at all in this, but rather there is excess ; 

i Jo I ^ sbiiijb c^b , although 

your father is a king, yet this also was decreed in your 
destiny. 

501. The Exceptive eonjunctions arc I’l, and some- 

times signifying only, but, but not, except. They are 
us(!d to exclude the case in which the assertion does not hold 
good: e.g. bT (or ^XJ) /. „5 T^^jT '-r— ' 

all the brotherlnod came, but Mohan did not come (‘all 
came except Mohan’). The thing excepted may be totally 
different in kind from the general term ; as =1^ ^ 

ili c=-«j’} M the princes came {lit. had come), but not 
their troops. 

Rem. is sometimes used, as in Persian, in the sense of JuLi*, 
‘perhaps:’ ^ 

1^0, this fcelimjless hushand of mine perhaps saw him at the door of 
the home. 

502. The Conclusive or Illative conjunctions arc 

, etc., which mny be translated 
therefore^ wherefore^ avcordinyly.^ conscqucntl;/^ etc. The 
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following arc examples of their use : ^ ^ c- 

» t 4 \ V '' \ ^ 

^ U^, u VJ' (_r* i^y* 

^La^s-l 4 t_s *5 many evils spring from the 

tongue^ and io avoid iltetn is difficulty it is therefore ad- 
visalile that a man observe silenee ; ,jy\)=-- 4 V.!:? j*^ c=j 
^ Ljj (jjj <=4 ■) ordered that 

llieg should open the doors of the treasuries, and such 
tvas accordingly done', lj^4 urr* J44- ,^''j 

several things passed through his mind, and con- 
sequently your devoted, slave 'smiled. 

503. Subordinate Combination . — The conjunctions em- 
jiloycd in subordinate combination arc the irypotluiticul, 
Temporal, Concessive, Comparative, Causal, and Final. 

504. The Ilypotlietical conjunctions are A i=r ‘if,’ 

‘when,’ etc. These are construed with the Indica- 
tive or the Subjunctive, as shown in § 4GG, l) a, and 2), 
Rein. b. The regular corridativc of the first two is f ; that 
of the third i_^. But the corx'clative.s arc not always ex- 
pressed; and even the hypothetical particle is occasionally 
omitted, as in the following sentence : ^ J 

Af , udicn, or if her pleasure took this course 

alonCy what could I do ? 

505. The correlatives f and being synonymous, the 
one is sometimes used for the other ; as 

^ ybllA yb ^ these pliances 

he obtained^ then even it is evident^ etc. ; LjI ^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ whcM a man 

acquires sack huowledtjL^ wisdom niaf/ thereby be allainaL 
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Rem, y is now commonly used instead of as the correlative 

50G. The conjunction ^ is sometimes used in the sense 
of as (,. 5 ^^ j}^ u''^ ^ 

, tvlien he opened it and looked^ lo ! that young man 
and hia paramour were (lit. arc) lying beheaded. 

507. is occasionally used in the sense ( 1 ) of^ <_^1 
‘ novv that and ( 2 ) of in which case the conditional 
clause, if expressed, maj’^ follow, being introduced by the 

conjunction ^ in the sense of i ; as J 4^^ '-r T 

W 7 ^ cs: ) now that I know 

that you are aeqaainted toith their hi-'^tory, I give thanks 
and say this, etc. ; UT ^ cuJr- 

one has to work hard, then something is acquired', 

alone is mutual help (lit. the helping of one another) pos- 
sible, when they dwell together. 

bOS. in combination with the postpositions cLiJ- 
(or tl<b) and (which however rarely occurs in modern 
Tb-dfi), forms temporal conjunctions, signifying whilst, 
until, as long as; and the same postpositions arc repeated 
after the corridative when this is expressed. These 
conjunctions are construed with the Indicative or the Sub- 
junctive (tlie Aorist, which is however rendered in English 
by the I’rc'Si'iit Indicative), according as simple ftict or 
contingency (design, etc.) is indicated. They are often 
followed by the negative J (or j), and may then be 
generally translated ‘as long as,’ ‘so long as:’ e.g. tj_<; 
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J*:? > until I come (back) here alone will 

my heart he fixed ; g-:.J j* j yXi j* j \C>\ cJIj 

as long as his hrealh (life) docs not depart, they 
(jive him no pc<icc {lit. ‘ do not let him take breath ’) ; 

j jSi ^ j ^ , SO 

long as he suffers no harm, he will not hioio my value', 
j y^L> J (.tfij t — let him not come out (of the 
harem) its long as he is not a nuin (shall not have attained 
to manhood); j jjfi ‘-r^ S^J uV. » 

here till your desire is fulfilled. 

509. The Concessive conjunctions arc ^ 

etc., ‘altliougli,’ ‘even if.’ The latter is usually construed 
Avith the Subjunctive (the Aorist); the former Avith the 
ludicatiA'c or the Subjunctive, according as a simph; fact 
is expressed or not : e.g. ^ ^ j 

allhough she hod not the strength to speak, she 
said faintly, Thank God ! l. 5 ^ lT-* 

^_,y ^ even I disjicnsc justice to them, although 
they he unheUcuers', jXj J f 

Jj though 

all (his) hahils may not become good, let him labour earnestly 
to correet them to the extent that it is possible for them 
to he good. 

510. The Ctomparativc conjunctions arc those Avdiiidi 
express a resemblance. They arc ‘as,’ Ijf ‘as if :’ e.g. 

^ ** Ic) I LuUA^- J (IH JiCl C 

DahishllniJs InHfjdoht was iranqiiil^ and his subjects con- 
tented j ^ \ 
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Ihc wind never iouches it', (it is) (is if the s7c>/ is its 
shade. 

511. Tlic Causal coiijunctions arc those which arc used 
in stating a reason. Tlicy arc £, and others which arc 
compounds formed with £, as 

They may mostly be translated /or, became^ nince^ seeing 
ihaf^ masmtfrh as, etc. The following arc examples of 
tlK‘ir use : ^ ^ y J j 

^ jL; ^Lll\ i^IU. ^ , in her heart 

indeed affection still Ihujcrs, seeing that she reraemhers 
him in this deafh-afjowj \ ^ ^ yr^ 

^ ^ by. j udiat you agreed 

to for mg capture, fot in ihc whole lodg the tongXie is (the 
only) free (and thcn'forc responsible member); c-jb 

Jjli ^ •? clr*-"'!? u^l ^ 

hd him put no faith in his staiemenf, for a tale-hearer, 
(jcncrallg spciddng, is not deserving of credit \ y ^ jj 

it is not the 7vorlc of the wise to he infatuated with gold and 
Ji'wels, since those (things) abide with no one. 

51 2. Final conjunctions are used to denote the purpose 

or consequence of an action. Tliey arc constructed with 
tlic Subjunctive, as shown in § 407. To the examples 
there given may bo added the following: ^ iU» 

^ th) OUgll 

fear of the harhour-supcrinlendent, Ihcg locked up their 
slave-girls in (their) chests, Icbt he should take them hg 
force. 
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Rm, The particle has other significations anJ uses besides those 
noticed above (§§ 498, 507, 511, 512). It is sometimes used (as in 
Persian) in the sense ofjl ‘than;’ but this can only occur in Persian 
construction : as > letter one man 

perish than the whole cihj. It is of frequent occurrence as a simple 
explicatory particle: 1) at the h(‘ad of an adjective (qualificative, 
descriptive), or conjunctive clause, as exemplified in § 390 ; 2) at the 
head of a saying or speech (Jyi^); which stands as the object of a 
preceding verb, or, generally, at the beginning of an objective clause : 

^ 9 9 

as Ji ^ ^ adedf IJliat are these doing 

In such (iases it may sometimes be rendered by ‘that/ ‘saying,’ 
‘namely,’ etc., but it is often untranslatable. 
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CUAPTEE XII. 

OX TRK DIRECT OKATIOX. 

Tiiy. The oration is rarely employed in Urdu. 

Tli(^ words and thoughts of a person arc usually expressed 
in the diri'ct oration, introduced by the particle which 
however is frequently omitt('d (cf, also § 445) : e.r/. 

learned from the people of the 
that the Antichrist dwelt in 
that island * (/iL ‘ I V arned from 
the people of the ship ‘‘Antichrist 
lives, etc/’^). 

S ^ Juajj j^\ ‘ if it is your intention to enter the 
^ the city ^ {liL ‘ if this is thy in- 
tention: “ I will enter, etc/’ '). 

1^5 (jwy I he told me my sister was sick' {lit. 

^ ‘ he said to me, “Thy sister is sick 

^ {j*4- 4'^ pondered how he should carry 

away those rubies’ (^lU. ‘how shall 
I carry away, etc.'). 

6 P ^ 

cr**’ ^ them that I also would 

accompany th(‘m' (lit. ‘l said to 
them, also will accompany 

you"'). 
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f 

ON THE CALENDAU. 

TIic following remarks on tlu' Musalman aiul lliiidil 
Calendars arc mostly taken from Forbes’s Iliiidri !.!!!) 
Grammar. 


THE MOIIAMMAD.VN CALEXDVR. 

''The MiiPalmfms rc(;kon by lunar time, their ora oallod tlie Uth i 
f‘ommoiieing from the day on which Mohammad rctn'titcd Irom 
to Medina ; - whidi, according to the best account.'^, took jtka e on 1 , 

the 16th of Jul} (18th new style), a t>. 622. Tlioir year eon^i^ts oi' 12 
lunations, amounting to 354 days and 9 liouns, very nearlv ; and hene(‘ 
their New Year’s Day will hajipon every year about eleven days earlier 
than in the preceding year.” 

To find the Christian year corresponding to that of the TTijra, apply 
the following rule : — From tlic given number of ^lusalrnan ytiars deduct 
three per cent., and to the remainder add the number (>2 1*51; the sum 
is the period of the Christian era at which the given current Musalmaii 
year ends. This rule is founded on the tact lliat 100 lunar years arc 
very nearly equal to 07 solar years, the diiferencc being about eighteen 
days only.” 

“ AVhen great accuracy is required, and when the year, month, and 
day of the Mohammadan era arc given, the precise period of the 
Christian era may be found very ncurly, as follows; — Exjiri'ss the 
Musalman date in years and decimals of a yea!* ; multiply by -07; to 
the product add 621 '54 : and the sum will be the period of the Christian 
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The Moliammadan or lunar months are made to consist of thirty 
and twenty-nine days alternately, hut in a period of thirty years it is 
found necessary to intercalate the last month eleven times, so as to be 
reckoned thirty days instead of twenty-nine. The months retain their 
Arabic names in all Moliammadan counfrics, as follows : 


LUNAR MONTHS. 



DAYS. 



DAYS. 

- p 

j4 jsz''* mbliarram . 

dO 


rajah . 

. <10 

jL^ safar . 

20 


sJudhd7i . 

. 

rahVa 'l-awival 

30 


ramazdii . 

. 30 

. J <iJ 1 1 rahVu ^s-sdjii , 

J •• •• 1 

r*" ^ 1 

1 29 

J'jA 

c-o 

shawivdl . 

. 29 

1 rahdu ^1‘dljhir > 



zi ^l-ka^da ^ 





( • 

. 30 

\ jumdda'l-aicira'^ 

' 30 

1 

z~L kaUla ) 


^ ,^^j\As^jumdda 

) 


> . 



29 

1 - . 

. 29 

1 ^^*AA^jumdda ^hdl'lnr 

) 

1 “^ot' 

fL hijja, ) 



The Ibllowiug are the days of the week in Urdu, Uiucll, and Persitm: 

VllDV, HINDI. milMAN. 

- c- o <■ 

ittcilr rahi-hCir ya^-shamha 

som-lar du-shamha 

mangal man gal-ha r , ^ sih-shamla 

hudh hudh-hur chahar- 

shamha 

CL^lj a j\::.^^ji hnlia!ii}ati- panj-sham- 

rnt " har I ha 

i Q I 

jum^a ‘ sukra-hdr i <Uj J| aciina 

sau'ichar jVr?^ sanibdr ' or shamha 

1 or ha/la 


Sun. 

Mon. 

Tu('s. 

AVed. 

Thurs. 

Fri. 

Sat. 



5 ] 


The Hindus regard the da 
but the Mohammadans regard i 
BO that ^ the night of a certain 
nifii‘s ^ the night of the previ ) 
‘Priday niglit/ is rcallj’ ‘Tli 
reckoning 



ilie liinciu year is divided wv'tTil; 

coric 4 )ond to our solar month ^ n^i 

two j)arts, each called ^>^////, ^ ' 

fiom new to full moon, and is ^ 

second e\tcnds from full to ne^^f Ssit h 

fortnight/ ‘‘All fcsti\als an-^ dAtfeJ' .m>i lt< t ih 

solar months, but by the duniio<i el T&t) 3SCr:c/i\ vt'^tsniUAt 

in each. Hence although the 
11th of April, it may have 

twenty-eight days sooner, ‘Wh?^ tigc 

solar month, whieh happens onrQ->r ih?rv k» n 

I *' 

month, and the month so intc n ie* na^^e hV «•<*#- w** 

whieh preceded it, that is of th s.. ivtk. y <ui^, ix^ 

new moons may happen.” 

The era however which is cou^Aj|t<< iijftji jt!^^ v*i<r \k 

northern half of India is tlu ' ^ 

‘year’), which dates from the 'ikt 

when king Vikramdditya is supv»>ji ‘ rti<f 

of Ujjain. 

Another common era, especially va :4l^ 

lianu It is call. <1 Mti, ami datt . « h'M 

78 A.I.. 
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